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PREFACE 


This  volume  represents  a second  edition  of  Boo\s  About  the  Blind  published 
in  1940.  Most  of  the  references  covered  by  the  first  edition  have  been  included, 
and  all  lists  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  In  addition,  the  new  edition  has 
been  expanded  to  include  bibliographies  on  a number  of  subjects  which  were 
not  dealt  with  before. 

As  before.  Boohs  About  the  Blind  has  been  conceived  as  a compilation 
of  special  annotated  bibliographies  on  various  subjects  relating  to  the  blind. 
This  form  was  decided  upon  after  years  of  experience  with  students  in  the 
Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  had  indicated  that  such 
classified  lists  were  more  helpful  to  them  than  would  be  a single  compre- 
hensive bibliography  on  the  blind. 

Literature  relating  to  the  blind  is  not  of  a homogeneous  character.  Con- 
sequently, much  of  this  material  is  included  in  the  larger  general  libraries  and 
can  be  located  if  a proper  bibliographical  guide  is  at  hand.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  volume  may  serve  as  such  a guide  and  thus  enable  interested  persons  to 
obtain  the  references  they  need  in  the  library  most  conveniently  located  for 
them.  In  a sense,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  compilation  to 
make  any  large  library  serve  as  a special  library  on  the  blind. 

Much  of  the  literature  on  the  blind  may  be  said  to  be  repetitious  and  in 
many  cases  is  of  a more  emotional  than  factual  character.  Therefore,  it  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  student  to  make  this  collection  of 
bibliographies  somewhat  selective,  giving  preference  to  the  more  important 
and  relevant  items,  especially  in  regard  to  the  very  extensive  literature  on 
the  blind  found  in  various  foreign  languages.  The  final  number  of  annotated 
references  included  is  about  4200,  of  which  more  than  one-half  were  not 
listed  in  the  first  edition. 
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WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


For  information  on  specific  agencies, 
consult  the  annual  reports  issued  by  such 
agencies. 

Abel,  G.  L. 

Hows  and  whys  of  good  personnel  se- 
lection. American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  20-24. 

Aycock,  H.  B. 

Areas  of  possible  future  Federal  partici- 
pation in  work  for  the  blind:  a state  view- 
point. American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  23-26. 

Suggests  that  Federal  participation 
should  be  limited  to  the  provision  of  fi- 
nancial support,  the  development  of  stand- 
ards which  must  be  maintained,  and  to 
research,  advice,  counsel  and  leadership. 

Barnett,  M.  R. 

Federal  services  to  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1948  pp.  26-29. 

Bass,  C.  A. 

A survey  of  the  educational,  vocational, 
and  social  rehabilitation  efforts  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  Master’s  thesis. 
Northern  Texas  State  Teachers  College, 
1940.  (Typewritten) 

Bending,  S.  B. 

The  contributions  which  organized 
blind  people  make  to  work  for  the  blind 
in  Canada.  American  Association  of  Wor\- 
ers  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  100-103. 

Story  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind. 

Bleakley,  W.  H. 

Could  one  Federal  agency  for  the  blind 
better  provide  all  necessary  services  and 
coordinate  all  expenditures,  or  are  the 


services  now  provided  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  state  agencies  in  their 
programs.-^  American  Association  of  Wcn'kj- 
ers  for  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  69-74. 


The  development  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice and  the  establishment  of  approved 
training  facilities  through  cooperation. 
Seer,  18,  No.  5,  1948.  pp.  14-18. 

Gives  a detailed  account  of  the  reha- 
bilitation program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Brown,  H.  R. 

Problems  and  coordination  of  public  as- 
sistance philosophy  and  practices  with  re- 
habilitation— as  seen  in  an  eastern  state. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  14-17. 

Bruner,  L. 

State  care  of  the  blind  in  Iowa.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Chicago,  1939.  (Type- 
written) 

Burnett,  M.  C. 

Using  community  resources.  Seer,  17, 
No.  4,  1947.  pp.  44-47. 

Discusses  the  relationship  between  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  the  proper 
area  of  activity  for  each. 

Calhoun,  L.  J. 

Federal-state  relationships  in  a program 
of  assistance  and  services  for  the  blind — 
From  the  standpoint  of  Federal  agencies. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1943.  pp.  42-47. 

Camp.  C. 

New  Hampshire  program  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  249- 
253- 
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Cauffman,  J.  G. 

How  can  the  private  agency  in  work 
for  the  adult  blind  supplement  the  work 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind.  Seer,  19,  No. 
4,  1949.  pp.  20-23. 

Clunk,  J.  F. 

Cooperation — as  it  affects  rehabilitation 
for  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  30-37. 

Discusses  rehabilitation  objectives,  func- 
tions of  agencies,  public  and  private,  and 
the  maximum  use  of  public  funds. 


Thoughts  on  agency  cooperation — pub- 
lic plus  private.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45, 
1951.  pp.  281-285. 

Analyzes  the  function  of  the  public  and 
the  private  agencies  and  suggests  ways  in 
which  the  cooperation  between  the  two 
types  of  agencies  can  be  improved. 

COHRON,  M.  M. 

A history  of  state  care  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  in  Tennessee.  Master’s  thesis,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  1932.  144P.  Type- 
written) 

CoSTlGAN,  E.  F. 

Problems  in  the  co-ordination  of  public 
assistance  philosophy  and  practices  with 
rehabilitation,  as  seen  in  a mid-western 
state.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  11-14. 

Cummings,  F.  J. 

Contributions  a state  agency  requires  of 
a national  agency.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  121- 
123. 

There  are  two  types  of  nation-wide 
agencies,  the  governmental  and  the  vol- 
untary. From  the  first  type,  the  state  ex- 
pects distribution  of  funds  for  certain 
services,  distribution  of  apparatus,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  consultation  service  of  various 
kinds.  The  voluntary  agency  serves  the 
states  through  surveys,  statistical  studies 
and  information  over  a wide  field. 

Flinn,  F.  H. 

The  value  and  scope  of  a single,  private 
service  organization  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  Canada.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  98-100. 


Gillette,  D.  F. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  of  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare.  New  York  State  Journal  of 
Medicine,  49,  1949.  pp.  2389-2397. 

History;  Organization;  Duties;  Achieve- 
ments; Problems;  Aims. 

Harrison,  P.  N. 

Integration  of  the  work  of  the  public 
and  private  agencies  for  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  103-106. 

Discusses  the  ideal  relationship  between 
Federal  and  state  services,  the  national 
private  agency,  and  the  local  private 
agencies  in  each  state. 


The  place  for  and  the  values  of  the 
private,  state-wide  organization  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  93-98.  (Also  Seer, 
21.  No.  3,  1951.  pp.  15-24.) 

How  can  a private  agency  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind  and 
a state  agency  like  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  benefit  by  a 
Federal  program.?  Seer,  21,  No.  4,  1951. 
pp.  14-28. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, by  A.  R.  Koch;  The  point  of 
view  of  the  private  agency,  by  J.  F.  Clunk; 
The  point  of  view  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, by  G.  W.  Dauth. 

Johnson,  C.  S. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Minnesota 
Welfare,  4,  No.  ii,  1949.  pp.  6-8. 

Outlines  the  rehabilitation  program  pro- 
vided by  the  Minnesota  Division  of  Social 
Welfare. 

Kline,  M.  S. 

An  evaluation  of  the  state  program  for 
the  blind  in  Nebraska.  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Nebraska,  1947.  (Type- 
written) 

Kratz,  j.  a. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1941.  pp.  54-61. 

An  analysis  of  the  basic  structure  of  the 
cooperative  program  of  the  vocational  re- 
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habilitation  of  the  disabled  in  the  United 
States  as  it  functioned  in  1941. 

Kummerow,  a.  H. 

A state  plan  for  the  administration  of 
a program  for  the  blind.  Master’s  thesis, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1939.  429.  (Type- 
written) 

Lumpkin,  M.  K. 

A history  of  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
the  state  of  Maryland.  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Chicago,  1940.  919.  (Type- 
written) 

Magill,  a.  N. 

Economic  treatment  of  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States.  Master’s  thesis,  Michi- 
gan State  College,  1935.  (Typewritten) 

Marshall,  G.  M. 

A survey  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
Texas.  Master’s  thesis.  Southern  Metho- 
dist University,  1948.  909.  (Typewritten) 
Gives  an  historical  background  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  Texas  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  Texas  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Meyer,  G.  F. 

Federal-state  relationships  in  a program 
of  assistance  and  services  for  the  blind — 
From  the  standpoint  of  state  agencies. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1943.  pp.  48-51. 

Moore,  S.  W. 

State  provision  for  the  blind  in  Tennes- 
see. Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Chicago, 
1938.  (Typewritten) 

Morgenthaler,  W.  W. 

Care  of  the  blind  in  Ohio.  Master’s  the- 
sis, University  of  Chicago,  1941.  (Type- 
written) 

Parr,  P. 

The  care  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in 
Nebraska.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Chicago,  1944.  (Typewritten) 

Patrick,  B.  M. 

Development  of  the  services  for  the 
blind  in  Nebraska.  Master’s  thesis.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1944.  (Typewritten) 


Pierson,  A.  M. 

Services  to  the  blind  in  Kansas.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis.  University  of  Chicago,  1943. 
(Typewritten) 

Platt,  P.  S. 

The  present-day  challenge  of  a modern 
voluntary  agency  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1951.  pp.  52-59. 

Restenberger,  F.  D. 

Ways  and  means  of  expanding  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
program.  Seer,  18,  No.  5,  1948.  pp.  40-44. 

Robinson,  M.  C. 

The  contributions  of  a national  agency 
to  the  work  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp. 
119-121. 

The  contributions  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  to  work  for 
the  blind  in  Canada. 

Satchwell,  W. 

The  status  of  the  blind  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Oregon,  1940.  2309.  (Typewritten) 

Schumacher,  F.  A. 

The  development  of  an  intregrated  pro- 
gram for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
34,  1940.  PP-  43-47- 

Scott,  J.  R. 

A study  of  the  state  care  of  the  blind 
in  Illinois.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Chicago,  1928.  1149.  (Typewritten) 

Severson,  A.  L. 

Federal  services  as  seen  by  the  private 
agency.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  30-33. 

Shapiro,  I.  I. 

The  development  of  a state  program 
for  the  blind  in  New  York  up  to  1935- 
Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Chicago, 
1946,  (Typewritten) 

Shortley,  M.  J. 

Areas  of  possible  future  Federal  partici- 
pation in  work  for  the  blind  (a  Fed- 
eral viewpoint).  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  17-22. 
Suggests  a four-point  program  of  gen- 
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eral  services  that  will  meet  the  total  prob- 
lem through  the  combined  cooperative 
services  of  public  and  private  agencies;  i, 
Prevention  of  blindness;  2,  Restoration  of 
sight;  3,  Rehabilitation;  4,  Public  assist- 
ance. 


Federal  and  state  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. American  Association  of  JVorJ^ers 
for  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  32-34. 

Suggests  the  establishment  of  a center 
for  the  development  of  skills  and  tech- 
niques necessary  to  enable  the  blind  to 
readjust  to  everyday  living. 

Simmons,  H.  E. 

Coordination  of  Federal  services  for  the 
blind — a state  viewpoint.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951. 
pp.  7-10. 

Stephens,  A. 

A state  welfare  department  integrates  its 
program  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  9-15. 

“The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  de- 
scribe the  methods  employed  by  one  state 
department  of  welfare  in  gearing  in  a 
program  of  assistance  and  service  for  the 
blind  with  a public  welfare  program  as 
part  of  the  total  integration  process  of  the 
department.” 


Stolz,  H.  R. 

California  makes  long  range  plans  for 
blind  adults.  New  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
46,  1952.  pp.  111-115. 

Outlines  in  detail  California’s  program 
for  caring  for  its  blind  citizens. 

Switzer,  M.  E. 

Coordination  of  Federal  services' for  the 
blind — a Federal  viewpoint.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951. 
pp.  2-7. 

UsENIUS,  A.  V.  V. 

The  functions  of  the  Massachusetts  Di- 
vision of  the  Blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Sim- 
mons College,  1942.  789.  (Typewritten) 

Describes  the  establishment  and  present 
functions  of  the  Division;  its  cooperation 
with  educational  agencies  and  services 
rendered  by  it  with  relation  to  employ- 
ment, placement  and  financial  aid. 

Wood,  H.  A. 

The  integration  of  rehabilitation  work 
and  education  of  the  young  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  110-114. 

Concerns  integration  of  the  work  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 


LEGISLATION  OF  BENEFIT  TO  THE  BLIND 


For  legislation  in  specific  areas,  such  as 
Vocations,  or  Financial  aid,  see  list  under 
those  subjects. 

Agostinelli,  D. 

A survey  of  state  legislation.  New  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  46,  1952.  pp.  49-53. 

Surveys  state  legislative  measures  passed 
during  the  year  1951. 

Bechtold,  E. 

Die  Lage  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Blinden- 
wesens.  Zeitschrift  fur  Kinderforschung, 
49,  1941.  pp.  71-76. 

Legislation  concerning  the  blind  in 
Germany  under  National  Socialism. 

Concerning  Dr.  Frampton’s  testimony  on 
an  appropriation  for  books  for  the 


adult  blind  (News  and  views  of  the 
A.A.W.B.).  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41, 
1947.  pp.  172-176. 

Farrell,  G. 

Our  approach  to  legislation.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  121-123. 

Reports  on  the  creation  of  the  joint 
committee  on  legislation  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
and  the  A.A.I.B.,  on  which  the  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  asked  to  serve  with  full  power 
of  membership. 

Hart,  L.  M. 

Legislation  affecting  the  blind — from 
the  state  point  of  view.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  15-18. 
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A discussion  of  legislation  for  the  blind 
in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

Federal  provisions  of  benefit  to  the 
blind.  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the  Blind? 
II.  1941.  pp.  188-199. 

Discusses  the  history  and  administration 
of  Federal  laws  regarding  pensions,  spe- 
cial mailing  privileges,  transportation, 
school  books  and  apparatus,  library  serv- 
ice, categorical  relief,  governmental  pur- 
chases of  blind-made  products,  vocational 
rehabihtation,  vending  stands  in  Federal 
buildings,  U.S.  OflSce  of  Education  and 
the  blind  child. 


Legislative  provisions  for  the  blind  pre- 
school child.  Lx)wenfeld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind 
Preschool  Child,  1947.  pp.  44-45. 


Why  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  a 
function  of  a special  agency  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  275- 
276. 

In  drafting  the  Barden-La  Follette  act 
Congress  recognized  that  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  for  forty  years 
has  been  carried  on  by  special  agencies 
for  the  blind  which  thus  have  developed 
the  special  skills  and  understanding  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  special  problems  of  blind- 
ness. 

Klein,  M.  H. 

The  Foundation  fosters  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  42,  1948.  pp. 
161-165. 

A survey  of  the  contribution  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to- 
w^ard  better  legislation  of  benefit  to  the 
blind. 

Lende,  H. 

Federal  legislation  concerning  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  insular 
possessions.  New  York,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  1952.  319.  (Legisla- 
tion Series  No.  i) 

Education  of  the  young  blind;  Library 
service;  Special  mailing  privileges;  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  Government  pur- 
chase of  blind-made  products;  Financial 
aid  to  the  blind;  Income  tax  exemption; 
Transportation. 


A survey  of  state  legislation.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  11-15. 

Concerns  state  legislation  passed  during 
the  legislative  year  of  1949. 

Meyer,  G.  F. 

Some  timely  observations  on  the  Barden- 
La  Follette  act.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37, 
1943.  pp.  271-274. 

A discussion  of  the  law  which  provides 
funds.  Federal  and  state,  for  the  voca- 
tional training  and  placement  in  jobs  of 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

Postal  laws  and  regulations  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  blind.  AFB  Bulletin,  March, 
1950.  7p. 

Perry,  E.  E. 

Legal  provisions  for  delinquent  and  un- 
fortunate children  in  the  various  states 
of  the  Union.  Master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Arizona,  1938,  (Typewritten) 

Analyzes  school  laws  of  various  states. 
Finds  that  blind  and  deaf  children  have 
had  better  care  than  other  groups  con- 
sidered, such  as  delinquent  boys  or  the 
feeble-minded. 

Richmond,  L. 

Local  authorities  and  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
blind  persons  acts,  1920  and  1938.  Lon- 
don, Law  and  Local  Government  Publi- 
cations, Ltd.,  1938.  639. 

A study  of  English  legislation  of  bene- 
fit to  the  blind. 

Skottowe,  P.  F. 

The  law  relating  to  the  blind;  with  a 
foreword  by  Captain  Ian  Fraser.  London, 
Butterworth  & Co.,  1933.  1579. 

An  analysis  of  British  legislation  for  the 
blind. 

Somers,  G.  M. 

Federal  legislation  for  the  blind.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis.  University  of  Chicago,  1945. 
(Typewritten) 

Tynan,  M.  I. 

Miscellaneous  services  to  the  blind  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  government.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1948.  pp.  11-15. 
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WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 


Discusses  Federal  legislation  in  regard 
to  braille  textbooks  an(i  educational  de- 
vices, services  to  education,  special  mail- 
ing privileges,  income  tax  deduction,  and 
transportation. 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on 
Labor. 

Laws  relating  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Washington,  Govt.  Prtg.  0£F., 
1946.  223p. 

A compilation  of  Federal  and  state  laws 


on  the  subject,  originally  prepared  as  an 
aid  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Aid  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

State  legislation  for  education  of  excep- 
tional children.  Washington,  Govt.  Prtg. 
Off.,  1949.  6ip. 

Whiting,  R. 

A review  of  1947  state  legistaion.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  241-245. 


PARENTS  GROUPS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


Abel,  G.  L. 

A Parent-Teachers  Association  at  the 
Iowa  School.  Teachers  Forum,  13,  1940. 
pp.  13-14. 

The  association  was  formed  to  bring 
about  a better  understanding  between 
parents  and  the  school  staff,  and  to  give 
the  parents  a background  of  information 
which  will  help  them  to  discuss  future 
plans  with  the  children. 

Bronson,  E. 

An  institute  for  mothers.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  292-294. 

Reports  on  an  institute  for  mothers  of 
blind  preschool  children  held  in  Kansas. 

Cauffman,  J.  G. 

Some  necessary  steps  in  organizing  an 
institute  in  a residential  school  for  the 
blind  for  mothers  and  blind  babies. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  34-42 

An  outline  of  a program  based  on  ex- 
periences gained  at  institutes  for  blind 
babies  and  their  mothers  at  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Michigan  and  Missouri, 
and  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Dickinson,  R.  M. 

Counseling  service  for  pre-school  blind 
children.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  42,  1948. 
PP-  75-79- 

Institutes  for  the  parents  of  blind  pre- 
school children  and  home  counseling 
service  form  the  basis  of  service  to  pre- 
school blind  children  in  Illinois. 


Farrell,  G. 

Summer  school  for  mothers  and  babies. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  195- 

197- 

Describes  a project  carried  out  at  Per- 
kins Institution  in  the  form  of  a summer 
school  for  mothers  and  their  prematurely 
born,  visually  handicapped  children. 

Hammond,  M. 

Mothers  of  blind  babies  go  to  school. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1947.  pp.  53-56. 

Tells  about  the  institute  for  mothers  of 
blind  babies  conducted  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind. 


Special  training  courses  for  mothers  of 
blind  babies.  Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind 
Preschool  Child,  pp.  113-116. 

Special  institutes  for  the  mothers  of 
blind  babies  have  been  arranged  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  lasting 
from  two  to  four  weeks. 

Levy,  J.  H. 

Parent  groups  and  social  agencies;  the 
activities  of  health  and  welfare  agencies 
with  groups  of  parents  of  handicapped 
children  in  Chicago.  Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1951.  io3p. 

Parents  of  blind  children  are  included 
in  the  groups  discussed. 

Lynch,  R. 

Parent  education.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  38-39. 
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A program  of  parent  education  may 
include  visits  of  the  parents  to  the  school 
for  the  blind,  preschool  institutes  for  par- 
ents and  children,  and  formation  of  par- 
ent-teacher associations. 

Marshall,  F.  E. 

Group  work  with  parents.  Lowenfeld, 
B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child,  1947. 
pp.  24-30. 

Describes  group  work  with  parents  of 
bhnd  children  as  carried  out  at  Perkins 
Instimtion  through  the  summer  school 
for  mothers  of  preschool  blind  children. 
The  program  included  lectures  in  child 
care  and  development,  mental  hygiene, 
psychological  testing,  nursery  school  meth- 
ods, and  resources  available  for  the  blind. 


What  is  a desirable  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  aid  to  the  preschool  blind  child 
and  his  parents.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  43-46. 

Such  a plan  should  utilize  both  state 
and  private  agencies  cooperating  in  re- 
porting of  all  cases,  social  case  work,  ar- 
rangement for  group  work  with  parents 
through  summer  schools  or  through  trav- 
eling cHnics,  with  wise  and  intelligent 
guidance  and  counseling  always  available. 

, and  Butler,  R.  M. 

Report  of  the  summer  school  project 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  June  17-30,  1945. 
Watertown,  Perkins  Institution,  1945.  479. 

History  of  the  project;  Objectives;  Fi- 
nances; Selection  of  advisory  committee; 
Selection  of  and  preparative  work  with 
the  mothers;  Administration  and  organi- 
zation; Program  for  the  mothers;  Pro- 
gram for  the  nursery  school;  Psychologi- 
cal work;  Nutrition;  The  role  of  the  so- 
cial workers  in  the  project;  Evaluation  of 
results. 

Martens,  E.  H. 

Parents’  problems  with  exceptional  chil- 


dren. Washington,  Govt.  Prtg.  Ofi.,  1932. 

72p. 

Parents  of  blind  children  are  included 
in  this  discussion. 

Miller,  H.  E.  M. 

Report  on  institute  for  mothers  of  blind 
preschool  children  by  the  Commission  for 
Handicapped  Children  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947,  pp. 
154-161. 

The  Institute  was  held  at  the  Illinois 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Jacksonville. 

National  Work  Session  on  the  Pre- 
school Blind  Child.  New  York. 
1951- 

Report.  New  York,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1951.  679.  (Group  re- 
ports No.  i) 

Pp.  25-41.  Development  of  professional 
services  to  parents  of  blind  children. 

Nock,  C.  C.  G. 

A summer  school  for  parents.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  39,  1950.  pp.  19-21. 

Describes  a three-day  institute  for  par- 
ents held  at  Condover  Hall,  a school  for 
children  with  mental  and  physical  handi- 
caps in  addition  to  blindness. 

Rickman,  L.  M. 

Illinois  Institute  for  mothers  of  pre- 
school blind  children.  Journal  of  Excep- 
tional Children,  14,  1947.  pp.  47-48,  64. 

Scholl,  G. 

How  a school  for  the  blind  reports  to 
parents.  The  Elementary  School  Journal, 
52,  1951.  pp.  153-156. 

Describes  a new  system  of  reporting  to 
parents  by  personal  letters  instead  of  by 
the  traditional  report  cards. 

Sommers,  V.  S. 

The  influence  of  parental  attitudes  and 
social  environment  on  the  personality  de- 
velopment of  the  adolescent  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1944.  124p. 


VOLUNTEER  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 


Abbott,  E. 

Social  services  for  the  blind.  Anchora 
of  Delta  Gammay  6o,  1944.  pp.  374-376. 

Discusses  existing  services  to  the  blind 
in  the  various  states  and  makes  sugges- 
tions for  ways  in  which  Delta  Gamma 
chapters  may  be  of  help  in  their  own 
localities. 

Brevis,  H.  J. 

Sight  without  insight.  Coronet,  15,  No. 
5,  1944.  pp.  93-96. 

A statement  directed  to  those  among 
the  general  public  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  helping  some  blind  person  of 
their  acquaintance. 

Curran,  M.  I. 

Volunteer  service  for  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  29-33. 

A survey  of  the  growth  of  volunteer 
service  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

Hamilton,  K.  W. 

Community  services  and  the  blind.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  170-177. 

To  bring  out  an  integration  of  the 
many  viewpoints  it  is  suggested  that  com- 
mittees of  interested  agencies  and  persons 
be  brought  together  to  study  the  local 
facts  in  the  present  situation  in  order  that 
community  services  may  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  degree. 

Hardin,  G. 

Methods  of  community  participation  in 
programs  for  the  blind.  Lende,  H.,  ed. 
What  of  the  Blind?  II.  1941.  pp.  104-110. 

Describes  efforts  made  through  the  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Social  Security  to 
develop  in  the  community  and  through 
selected  groups  a general  understanding 
of  blind  people.  Local  clubs,  such  as  the 
Lions  Clubs,  other  service  clubs,  and 
women’s  clubs  have  been  given  definite 
projects  to  do. 

Hobbs,  V. 

To  work  for  the  blind  is  to  think  of 
others.  National  Elementary  Principal,  Tj, 


No.  I,  1947.  pp.  191-195. 

Suggestions  for  volunteer  work  for  the 
blind  among  pupils  in  a fifth-grade  pub- 
lic school  class. 

Leipniker,  F.  C. 

A volunteer  social  worker  speaks.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  29,  1935.  pp.  141-142. 

Discusses  the  reasons  for  becoming  a 
volunteer,  the  consequences  of  such  a step 
to  the  work  and  to  the  volunteer,  and 
what  is  the  function  of  the  volunteer. 

Moore,  McE. 

Volunteer  work  with  the  blind.  Lende, 
H.,  ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  1938.  pp.  149- 
154. 

Discusses  i.  Who  are  the  blind  people 
to  be  helped.?  2.  How  can  you  get  in  touch 
with  these  people.?  3.  How  can  you  help 
most  effectively.? 

Packard,  P. 

Volunteer  work  with  the  blind.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  205-207. 

Outlines  a number  of  ways  in  which 
volunteer  groups  and  individuals  can  be 
of  real  assistance  to  blind  people. 

Palmer,  E.  B. 

Volunteer  service.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  30,  1936.  pp.  23-24,  45. 

Discusses  the  function  of  the  trained 
volunteer  whose  efforts  should  be  to  sup- 
plement and  multiply  the  activities  of  the 
paid  staff  of  an  agency. 

Ward,  M. 

The  community  and  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  35-39. 

Gives  a summary  of  the  various  activi- 
ties and  services  which  can  be  provided 
through  community  agencies  to  provide 
a more  enriched  life  for  its  blind  citizens. 

Whelden,  P. 

The  volunteer  carries  on.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  157-159. 

Volunteer  work  with  the  blind  as  or- 
ganized by  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind. 
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II 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG 

BLIND 

GENERAL  AND  HISTORICAL  WORKS 


Aldus,  G.  A. 

Het  lichtloze  land;  opvoeding  en  on- 
derwijs  van  blinden.  Zeist,  J.  Ploegsma, 
1924.  151P. 

A Dutch  director  of  a school  for  the 
blind  writes  about  education  of  the  young 
blind  in  Holland. 

American  Association  of  Instructors 
OF  the  Blind. 

Proceedings  of  biennial  conventions. 
1871-date. 

Armitage,  T.  R. 

The  education  and  employment  of  the 
blind;  what  it  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to 
be.  London,  Harrison  & Sons,  1886.  2i6p. 

Arthur,  E.  K. 

History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Master’s 
thesis.  Temple  University,  1939.  20op. 
(Typewritten) 

Athearn,  C.  R. 

Survey  of  research  in  residential  schools 
for  the  blind.  New  York,  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
1942.  3ip. 

Baker,  H.  J. 

Introduction  to  exceptional  children. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1944. 

496p. 

The  blind.  Chapter  5,  pp.  55-79. 
Bakwin,  R.  M. 

The  blind  child.  Journal  of  Pediatrics, 
35, 1949.  pp.  120-128. 


A physician  considers  the  education  of 
the  blind  child  from  a pedagogic  and 
psychological  point  of  view. 

Bear,  F.  E.,  Jr. 

Don’t  pity  the  blind.  Scribner*s  Com- 
mentator, II,  No.  3,  1942.  pp.  41-46. 

Best,  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  the  Macmillan  Co., 
1934.  7i4p. 


A comparison  of  the  educational  treat- 
ment of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the 
feeble-minded.  American  Journal  of  So- 
ciology, 35,  1930.  pp.  631-639. 

Presents  the  study  from  an  historical 
and  sociological  angle. 

Bouissou,  L. 

L’aveugle  au  point  de  vue  social  et 
juridique.  Paris,  Societe  Anonyme  du 
Recueil  Sirey,  1927.  297P.  2.ed. 

Historical  introduction;  The  blind  of 
the  present  times;  The  blind  at  school; 
The  adult  blind;  Illness  and  the  bhnd; 
Legal  rights  of  the  blind. 

Brodie,  F.  H. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  Master’s  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1945.  (Typewritten) 

Buell,  C.  E. 

The  education  of  the  Negro  blind  in 
the  United  States.  Master’s  thesis.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1944.  Ann  Arbor, 
Edwards  Bros.,  1945.  47p.  (Summary  in 
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American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1944.  pp.  88-92) 

Surveys  the  curriculum  in  the  fifteen 
residential  schools  for  the  colored  blind 
in  the  United  States. 

California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Commission  for  Special  Edu- 
cation. 

The  education  of  physically  handicapped 
children.  Bulletin  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  10,  No.  12, 
1941.  I2ip. 

Pp.  23-34.  The  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped. 

Carton,  C. 

Le  sourd-muet  et  Taveugle.  Bruges,  Im- 
primerie  de  Vandecasteele-Werbrouck, 
1837.  2V. 

A source  book  on  early  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  with  many  illus- 
trations of  types  and  printing  for  the 
blind. 

Catty,  N. 

Primary  school  for  blind  children.  Lon- 
don, National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1947. 
i5p.  (N.I.B.  Bulletins,  No.  16) 

General  considerations;  Education  in 
the  primary  school;  The  curriculum;  The 
system  in  practice. 

Creasy,  H.  C. 

A history  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Chicago,  1941. 

Cummings,  F.  J. 

As  I see  them.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  pp.  115-119. 

A critical  survey  of  present  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

The  blind  in  school  and  society;  a psy- 
chological study.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1951.  269P. 

Discusses  the  preschool  blind  child;  ver- 
balism; phantasy  life  of  the  blind;  voice 
and  speech;  problems  in  their  emotional 
life;  their  sex  behavior  and  aesthetic  life; 
personality  problems  in  institutions  for 
the  blind;  and  social  adjustment  in  a col- 
lege community. 

Dahl,  R.  F. 

The  role  of  the  Lavelle  School  for  the 


Blind  in  the  present  day  program  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  Master’s  thesis, 
Fordham  University,  1943. 

Donaldson,  D. 

History  of  the  Washington  School  for 
the  Blind.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Washington,  19^38.  66p.  (Typewritten) 
Traces  the  history  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  Washington  from  the  terri- 
torial legislation  in  their  behalf  to  the 
present. 

Dowling,  L.  H. 

History  of  Kansas  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
Master’s  thesis,  Washington  University, 
1944.  (Typewritten) 

Earle,  M.  M. 

A history  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
South  Carolina  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Master’s  thesis.  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1930. 

Farrell,  G. 

Blindness  in  the  United  States.  Zahl, 
P.A.,  ed..  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  3-25. 

A general  statement  outlining  the  his- 
tory of  education  of  the  young  blind  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind  in  the 
United  States. 

Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers 
on  Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  436p. 

A compilation  of  papers  written  by 
teachers  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  dealing 
with  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

, and  Rowell,  H.  G.,  eds. 

Education  of  the  handicapped;  vol- 
ume one  History,  volume  two  Problems. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co., 
1938-1940.  2V. 

Both  of  these  volumes  contain  chapters 
dealing  with  the  visually  handicapped. 

French,  R.  S. 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller;  a social 
and  educational  study  of  the  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1932.  298P. 

Guille,  S. 

Essai  sur  1’  instruction  des  aveugles,  ou 
Expose  analytique  des  procedes  employes 
pour  les  instruire.  Paris,  Imprime  par  les 
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Aveugles,  1817.  224p.  (English  translation: 
Essay  on  the  instruction  and  amusements 
of  the  blind.  London,  Richard  Phillips, 
1819.  i54p.) 

An  early  book  on  the  education  of  the 
blind,  written  by  one  of  the  first  directors 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Paris, 
France.  Of  historical  value. 

Halder,  R.  M. 

Education  as  guidance  for  blind  boys  in 
Bengal.  Master’s  thesis,  Boston  University, 
1933.  131P.  (Typewritten). 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  make 
a study  of  present  educational  problems 
for  the  blind,  and  to  make  a survey  of 
the  Calcutta  School  for  the  Blind.  A large 
part  of  the  study  deals  with  Western  con- 
ditions. 

Hathaway,  W.,  and  Lowenfeld,  B. 

Teaching  the  visually  handicapped.  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  'Education, 
4gth  Yearboo\,  Part  II,  1950.  pp.  135-151. 

This  paper  is  in  two  parts.  The  partially 
seeing,  and  the  blind. 

Hauy,  V. 

Essai  sur  I’education  des  aveugles,  . . . 
dedie  au  Roi.  Paris,  Imprime  par  les  En- 
fans-Aveugles,  1786.  i26p. 

The  pioneer  work  on  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Available  in  several  English 
translations. 

Hayden,  R.  R. 

Erma  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis,  Boston  University,  1941.  2179. 
(Published  by  Chapman  & Grimes,  Bos- 
ton in  1944  under  title:  Erma  at  Per\ins.) 

Hedges,  N.  H. 

Development  of  the  public  education  of 
the  blind  in  Missouri  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Washington 
University,  1938.  1679.  (Typewritten) 

Henri,  P. 

La  vie  des  aveugles.  Paris,  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires  de  France,  1944.  1279. 

Education  of  the  blind;  Psychology  of 
the  blind;  Vocations  for  the  blind;  Social 
and  family  life;  Welfare  provisions  and 
legislation  of  benefit  to  the  blind. 


Hill,  F.  C. 

A study  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
Illinois.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1935.  (Typewritten) 

Hubert-Valleroux,  M.-E. 

Des  sourds-muets  et  des  aveugles;  me- 
moire  sur  I’etat  actuel  des  institutions  a 
leur  usage  et  sur  les  reformes  a y apporter. 
Paris,  Victor  Masson,  1855.  yip. 

Of  historical  interest  to  the  student  of 
early  work  for  the  blind. 

Illingworth,  W.  H. 

History  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
London,  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & Co., 
Ltd.,  1910.  1679. 

A volume  intended  to  be  used  as  a text- 
book in  the  prepartion  of  teachers  for  the 
blind  in  England. 

Ingram,  C.  P. 

The  visually  handicapped,  the  delicate, 
and  the  crippled.  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  ii,  1941.  pp.  315-329. 

Reports  on  literature  published  within 
the  last  three  years  covering  educational 
research  relating  to  the  blind. 

International  Conference  of  Workers 
FOR  THE  Blind.  Oxford,  1949. 
Proceedings  of  conference  held  at  Mer- 
ton College,  Oxford,  August  4th — 12th, 
1949.  New  York  and  Paris,  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and  Lon- 
don, National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1951. 

i59p. 

Part  I.  Origin  and  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference, etc. 

Part  2.  Proceedings. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1936. 
344P- 

Report  of  an  investigation  made  by  the 
Committee  into  the  education  of  the 
blind,  giving  a detailed  survey  of  the 
entire  field,  and  offering  practical  advice 
on  aspects  of  day-to-day  teaching  routine. 

Kellmurray,  B.  M. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  1832-1940.  Master’s  thesis. 
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Yale  University,  1941.  829.  (Typewritten) 
A survey  of  historical  backgrounds  and 
current  practices. 

Klein,  J.  W. 

Geschichte  des  Blinden-Unterrichtes  und 
der  den  Blinden  gewidmeten  Anstalten 
in  Deutschland  sammt  Nachrichten  von 
Blinden-Anstalten  in  andern  Landern. 
Wien,  A.  Pichler’s  Witwe,  1837.  204p. 

One  of  the  earlier  books  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 


Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden. 
Wien,  Anton  Strauss,  1819.  455p. 

One  of  the  first  books  published  on  the 
education  of  the  blind,  written  by  a pio- 
neer in  the  field. 

Krauel,  m.  y. 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Chicago, 
1942.  (Typewritten) 

Kretschmer,  R. 

Geschichte  des  Blindenwesens  vom  Al- 
tertum  bis  zum  Beginn  der  allgemeinen 
Blindenbildung.  Ratibor,  Obersch.  Ge- 
sellschaftsdruckerei,  1925.  2049. 

A history  of  work  for  the  blind  from 
early  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  blind. 

La  Sizeranne,  M.  de. 

The  blind  as  seen  through  blind  eyes, 
trans.  by  F.  Park  Lewis.  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1893.  1549. 

Discusses  characteristics  of  the  blind, 
Valentin  Haiiy  and  his  work,  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  the  blind  in  society. 

LeNDE,  H.,  ED. 

What  of  the  blind?  A survey  of  the 
development  and  scope  of  present-day 
work  with  the  blind.  New  York,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1938.  2149; 
and  Vol  II,  1941.  2069. 

A collection  of  papers  by  experts  in  va- 
rious fields  of  work  with  the  blind. 

Long,  E.  H.,  and  Davidow,  M. 

Group  dynamics;  a new  approach  to 
instruction  and  its  practicability  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  217-226. 


Lowenfeld,  B. 

Psychological  foundation  of  special 
methods  in  teaching  blind  children.  Zahl, 
P.A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  89-108. 

Effects  of  blindness  of  the  cognitive 
functions  of  children  are  discussed  and 
an  outline  is  given  of  basic  principles  in 
methods  of  teaching  blind  children.  The 
principles  of  concreteness,  of  unified  in- 
struction, of  additional  stimulation,  and 
of  self-activity  are  stipulated  as  essential 
ones. 


Research  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Journal  of  Education  Research,  49,  1947. 
PP-  583-591- 

A summary  of  research  conducted  over 
the  last  ten  years  or  so. 

Mackie,  R. 

Education  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren; the  blind,  the  partially  seeing. 
Washington,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
1951.  469. 

Visually  handicapped  children,  who 
they  are  and  what  they  need;  Sources  of 
aid  to  visually  handicapped  children;  Mak- 
ing the  school  program  serve  the  child’s 
needs;  Reading  in  classes  for  partially 
seeing  children;  Causes  and  frequency  of 
visual  handicaps;  Selected  readings. 

MeLL,  A.,  ED. 

Der  Blindenunterricht.  Wien,  A.  Pich- 
lers  Witwe  & Sohn,  1910.  2549. 

Lectures  on  principles,  methods  and 
aims  of  the  instruction  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  delivered  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Royal  institute  for  the  blind  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 


Encyklopadisches  Handbuch  des  Blin- 
denwesens; herausgegeben  unter  Mitwir- 
kung  vieler  hervorragender  Schul-und 
Fachmanner.  Wien,  A.  Pichlers  Witwe  & 
Sohn,  1900.  8909. 

An  exhaustive  reference  work  on  the 
blind  and  work  for  the  blind  for  its  time 
of  publication  (1900).  Especially  valuable 
for  its  historical  and  biographical  material. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1933.  2439. 
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This  book  attempts  to  evaluate  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  education 
of  visually  handicapped  children,  and  to 
indicate  some  of  the  problems  which  as 
yet  are  unsolved, 

Misbach,  D.  L. 

A study  of  the  eye  conditions  of  pupils 
at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  during 
the  years  1937  to  1947  and  a suggested 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
partially  seeing  children  in  Iowa.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1948. 
73p.  (Typewritten) 

Olson.  L.  J. 

History  and  development  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  in  North  Dakota.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Chicago,  1941.  (Type- 
written) 

Pardo  Ospina,  J.  A. 

Revelaciones  de  un  ciego.  Bogota,  194-.^ 
164P. 

Gives  a general  treatment  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  world  and  in  South 
America  in  particular. 

Porter,  M.  E. 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Chicago, 
1943.  (Typewritten) 

Potter,  C.  S. 

The  blind  child  a challenge  to  educa- 
tion. Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 1948.  659.  (Typewritten) 

Ritchie,  J.  M. 

Concerning  the  blind.  Edinburgh,  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  1930.  2449. 

Historical  sketch  of  organized  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  of  Great  Britain,  with 
some  thoughts  concerning  the  mental  life 
of  a person  born  blind. 

Rodenbach,  a. 

Les  aveugles  et  les  sourds-muets;  his- 
toire,  instruction,  education,  biographies. 
Bruxelles,  J.-A.  Slingeneyer  Ain^  1855. 
pp.  1-70. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  deals  with 
the  blind,  their  history,  instruction,  edu- 
cation with  biographies  of  famous  blind 
persons.  Of  historical  value. 


Ross,  I. 

Journey  into  light;  the  story  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  New  York,  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  1951.  3909. 

Aims  at  tracing  the  history  of  work 
with  the  blind  through  the  years  through 
the  dramatic  stories  of  the  men  and 
women  who  pioneered  in  this  work. 

Scholl,  G. 

Educational  functions  of  residential  and 
day  schools  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  42,  1948.  pp  265-271. 

Tries  to  determine  in  what  areas  there 
could  be  improvement  in  the  education 
of  the  blind,  to  learn  what  educational 
policies  residential  and  day  schools  are 
following,  and  to  discover  new  practices 
adopted  in  recent  years  by  individual 
schools  which  could  be  used  successfully 
by  other  schools.  Summary  of  Masters 
thesis. 


The  major  functions  of  education  as  ap- 
plied to  residential  and  day  schools  for 
the  blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Wayne  Univer- 
sity, 1947.  (Typewritten) 

Condensed  under  the  title,  “Some  cur- 
rent problems  in  education  of  the  blind,” 
in  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  15, 
1948.  pp.  45-48,  55. 

Scott,  E.  R. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  prior  to  1830.  London,  College  of 
Teachers  for  the  Blind,  192- ? 159. 

Simon,  J.  S. 

El  ciego  y su  educacion.  Buenos  Aires, 
‘El  Ateneo”,  1945.  1879. 

This  book  by  an  Argentine  scholar 
deals  in  a general  and  introductory  way 
with  the  education  and  the  psychology  of 
the  blind. 

Strehl,  C. 

Schulische,  berufliche  und  nachgehende 
Fiirsorge  fiir  Blinde  und  Sehschwache. 
Leipzig,  Georg  Thieme,  1939.  799. 

A report  on  the  present  status  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  Germany  with  regard  to 
education,  vocations  and  after-care. 

Tewksbury,  E.  B. 

Sociological  factors  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Master’s 
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thesis,  Columbia  University,  1911.  hyp. 
(Typewritten) 

Theus,  I.  M. 

The  beginning  of  the  education  of  the 
Negro  blind  in  Louisiana.  Master’s  thesis, 
Hampton  Institute,  1945.  Syp.  (Type- 
written) 

Outlines  the  history  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Negro  Blind,  1922-1944. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  Washington,  Govt.  Prtg. 
Office.  Published  biennially. 

Contains  statistics  and  other  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  special  schools  and 
classes  for  blind  children. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

La  pedagogie  des  aveugles.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1922.  304P. 

A presentation  of  general  principles  of 
the  pedagogy  of  the  blind,  with  an  out- 
line of  an  organization  under  which  these 
principles  of  special  education  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

Wakai,  H.  M. 

The  history  of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  Master’s  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  194-?  (Typewritten) 

White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection. 

The  handicapped  child,  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Physically  and  Mentally 
Handicapped.  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  1933.  pp.  43-116. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  attempts 
to  present  the  number  of  blind  children, 


the  extent  and  adequacy  of  existing  pro- 
visions for  them,  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  a fumre  program  for  activity 
and  research. 


Special  education,  the  handicapped  and 
the  gifted;  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Special  Classes.  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  1931.  pp.  24i-2y4. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Blind  and 
the  Partially  Seeing  reports  on  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  in  day  school  classes 
in  public  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  gives  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  this  service. 

WiSHARD,  E.  M. 

History  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Butler  University, 
1951.  22p.  (Typewritten) 

ZaHL,  P.  a.,  ED. 

Blindness;  modern  approaches  to  the 
unseen  environment.  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Princeton  University  Press,  1950.  5y6p. 

A collection  of  34  articles  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  work  with  the  blind, 
and  grouped  under  the  following  chap- 
ter headings:  History  and  welfare.  Edu- 
cation and  psychology.  Vocational  con- 
siderations, The  military  blinded.  Time- 
tested  boons  to  the  blind.  Exploration  of 
new  technological  horizons,  Ophthalmo- 
logical  factors. 

Zech,  F. 

Erziehung  und  Unterricht  der  Blinden. 
Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafemann,  1913.  2609. 

An  introduction  to  the  education  of 
the  blind,  based  on  practices  and  methods 
used  in  German  schools  for  the  blind. 
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Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

A blind  child  in  the  home.  Talladega, 
1947.  n.p.  _ 

Suggestions  for  parents. 

Albrecht,  M.  J. 

The  life  of  a kindergarten  child  in  the 
classroom.  American  Association  of  In- 


structors of  the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  61-62. 

Describes  one  day’s  activities  in  the 
kindergarten  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Alden,  C.  W. 

How  to  prevent  the  blind  baby  from 
growing  up  crippled  and  feeble-minded. 
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New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  1913.  pp.  152-155. 

The  writer  contends  that  a blind  baby 
is  better  ofi  in  a nursery  for  the  blind 
than  in  his  own  home,  however  good  this 
home  may  be.  Strongly  biased. 

Nurseries  for  blind  babies.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1907.  pp.  II2-II3._  . ^ ^ ^ , 

The  moving  spunt  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Branch  for  the  Bhnd  explains 
her  work  for  establishing  homes  for  blind 
babies. 

Altm-\nn,  S. 

Psychological  problems  of  the  pre-school 
blind  child.  World  Conference  on  Wor\ 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  25-37. 

An  efiort  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the 
most  elementary  points  in  the  psychology 
of  the  blind  child,  and  to  present  the 
necessary  basis  for  discussion.  “Out  of  an 
understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  child  will  develop  a new  method  of 
instruction  of  the  blind  child  and  an  in- 
fluence on  his  vocational  training.” 

Ax£erican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Is  your  child  blind?  New  York,  195^* 
I5p. 

Suggestions  for  parents  of  preschool 
blind  children. 

The  preschool  blind  child  project  _ of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Medical 
Clinics;  papers  presented  at  the  National 
Q)nference  of  Social  Work,  Chicago, 
1952.  New  York,  1952.  319. 

Problems  in  relation  to  establishing  a 
ditierential  diagnosis  in  the  age  group  of 
the  preschool  blind  child,  by  A.  S.  Elonen; 
Social  factors  influencing  the  development 
of  the  preschool  blind  child,  by  M.  Norris; 
History  of  the  project,  by  M.  Norris;  The 
Day  Nursery  Committee  and  the  project, 
by  M.  V.  Craine. 

Baird,  E. 

The  day  nursery  school.  Lowenfeld,  B., 
ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child,  1947. 
pp.  95-99.  . 

Presents  an  outline  of  the  program  of 
the  Lighthouse  Nursery  School.  Considers 
special  points  such  as  teachers  or  person- 


nel; physical  set-up  and  daily  routines; 
transportation;  health  of  the  children. 

Baker,  E.  A. 

Care  of  the  preschool  age  blind  child. 
Oiitloo\  for  the  Blind,  29,  1935.  pp.  62-64. 

The  incidence  of  blindness  in  infancy 
is  much  reduced  in  recent  years.  There  is, 
however,  still  a need  for  recommendation 
or  i)rovision  of  care  for  the  blind  child  of 
preschool  age.  The  writer  outlines  the 
program  adopted  for  this  group  by  the 
Canadian  National  Instimte  for  ^e  Blind. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  establishment  of  a 
home  for  blind  babies  in  Canada  was  not 
warranted,  but  placement  in  carefully  se- 
lected foster  homes  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to. 

Bean,  C.  H. 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  psychology  of  language.  Journal  of 
Genetic  Psychology,  40,  1932.  pp.  181-202. 

The  subject  of  this  investigation  of  the 
psychology  of  language  was  a child  who 
was  born  bhnd  and  gained  adequate 
sight  through  operations  for  congenital 
cataracts  at  the  age  of  16  months.  The 
evidence  consists  of  records  made  daily 
during  the  first  four  years  of  the  child’s 
Hfe,  and  frequent  records  thereafter  to 
his  U\Tntieth  year. 

Beebe,  E. 

Nine  years  of  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructcrrs 
of  the  Blind,  1890.  pp.  63-68. 

An  account  of  the  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  with  many  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  objects  and  play  material. 

Bershow,  B.  L. 

A nursery  department  at  the  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  8,  1936,  pp.  94,  98. 

Report  on  one  and  a half  year’s  work 
of  this  department. 

Bronne,  J. 

Le  Probleme  de  la  protection  sociale 
des  aveugles.  Paris,  Griffon,  1927.  pp.  65- 

It  is  for  the  parents  to  begin  the  early 
training  of  the  blind  child.  The  writer 
enumerates  18  points  to  be  followed  in 
this  training. 
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Brown,  J. 

The  use  of  educational  toys  in  the  train- 
ing of  blind  preschool  children.  American 
Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy,  5,  1951. 
pp.  149-152,  155. 

Contains  a list  of  educational  toys  suit- 
able to  blind  children  of  various  ages. 

Butler,  R.  M. 

Individual  case  work  with  parents. 
Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed.,  1947.  The  Blind  Pre- 
school Child,  pp.  14-23. 

Discusses  principles  guiding  the  devel- 
opment of  a program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  blind  preschool  children  under  medi- 
cal care  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  It  is  here  of  primary  im- 
portance that  parental  attitudes,  particu- 
larly attitudes  of  the  mother,  must  receive 
recognition  and  treatment  if  the  blind 
child  is  to  make  a satisfactory  adjustment 
to  his  handicap. 

Campbell,  F.  J. 

Infancy,  childhood,  and  school  life:  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  Mentor,  2,  1892.  pp. 
4-10,  45-51. 

Lack  of  early  training  of  the  blind  child 
at  home  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  trou- 
ble for  the  blind  adult.  Having  drifted 
through  childhood  he  is  content  to  drift 
through  life. 

Campbell,  R.  H. 

The  nursery  school  at  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Anchora  of  Delta 
Gamma,  64,  No.  2,  1948.  pp.  66-68. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  home  training  of  the  blind  child. 
1927.  4p.  (C.C.C.W.  Publications,  No.  33) 
Advice  to  parents  of  a blind  child. 

Casey,  D. 

The  early  training  of  blind  children. 
Dublin,  Irish  Messenger,  1945.  329. 

“The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is,  firstly, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding special  care  and  training  for  the 
blind  child  during  the  first  five  or  six 
years  of  life,  and,  secondly,  to  describe 
the  general  method  to  be  followed  in  this 
pre-school  training  or  education.” 


Catty,  N. 

Nursery  schools  for  blind  children.  Lon- 
don, National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1943. 
23p.  (N.I.B.  Bulletins  No.  14) 

A report  on  the  development  of  the 
Sunshine  home  nursery  schools  in  Eng- 
land from  1932  to  1943. 

Cauffman,  j.  G. 

The  importance  of  the  nursery  school. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1938.  pp.  152-153. 

Describes  the  nursery  school  established 
at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 


When  a child  is  blind.  National  Parent- 
Teacher,  39,  No.  3,  1944.  p.  11-13. 

General  principles  of  handling  the 
sightless  child  are  set  forth,  with  twelve 
common-sense  suggestions  for  home  train- 
ing. 

COVILLE,  D.  L. 

Preschool  training  for  blind  children. 
Virginia  Guide,  61,  1934,  No.  3,  pp.  1-2. 

A description  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine 
Home  and  Nursery  School  for  Blind 
Babies  and  the  various  services  given 
there. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

The  blind  in  school  and  society;  a psy- 
chological study.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  1-24. 

From  the  instant  the  blind  child  is 
born,  psychological  influences  from  within 
the  individual  and  from  his  social  en- 
vironment begin  to  shape  his  process  of 
growth.  Blindness  changes  the  entire  men- 
tal life  of  the  individual.  Among  the 
points  discussed  are:  Retardation  of  de- 
velopment, stimulation  through  touch  and 
sound,  acquisition  of  language,  verbal  un- 
reality, egocentricity,  social  problems,  etc. 

Day,  O.  E. 

Program  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  for  children  of  pre- 
school age  who  have  impaired  vision. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  102-104. 

Drake,  H.  M. 

For  the  mother  of  a blind  child.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  275-277. 
Discusses  the  possibility  of  leading  a 
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blind  baby  from  passivity  to  activity  by 
giving  him  a meaningful  understand- 
ing of  his  environment  through  the  de- 
velopment of  manual  skills,  and  by  stimu- 
lating his  consciousness  through  what  he 
feels  with  his  fingers,  and  by  what  comes 
to  him  through  his  ears. 


The  importance  of  developing  manual 
skills  in  the  young  blind  child.  Training 
School  Bulletin,  34,  1937.  pp.  21-26. 

A discussion  of  the  possibility  of  lead- 
ing a blind  baby  from  passivity  to  activity 
by  giving  him  a meaningful  understand- 
ing of  his  environment  through  the  de- 
velopment of  manual  skills.  If  a blind 
child  has  been  given  oppormnities  to  use 
his  hands  in  developing  play  interests  and 
self-help  habits  he  will  be  well  equipped 
to  enter  school  at  the  age  of  six. 

Drummond,  W.  B. 

On  the  early  training  of  blind  children. 
Pediatrics,  7,  1899.  pp.  533-538. 

Too  many  blind  children  when  ad- 
mitted to  schools  for  the  blind  were  found 
deficient  in  more  ways  than  lack  of  sight. 
This  deficiency  arose  from  want  of  proper 
care  in  the  homes  during  the  years  of 
infancy. 

Educating  a blind  baby,  by  a Sigma 
mother.  Tdaria,  4,  1931.  pp.  88-92. 

The  mother  of  a blind  baby  tells  of  her 
first  realization  of  the  fact  that  her  baby 
could  not  see,  and  of  the  diflSculties  she 
had  in  obtaining  competent  and  up-to- 
date  advice  on  the  special  problem  of 
training  a blind  child  at  home.  She  makes 
a plea  for  more  material  on  special  teach- 
ing methods. 

Elonen,  a.  S. 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Hayes’  paper.  Lowen- 
feld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child, 
1947.  pp.  82-87. 

On  basis  of  experiences  in  testing  blind 
children,  the  author  feels  that  any  plans 
for  standardization  of  a test  for  the  blind 
should  include  earlier  levels  than  have 
been  included  to  date. 

Finley,  E.  W. 

The  blind  child — its  physical,  spiritual 
and  mental  training.  New  Beacon,  15, 
1931.  pp.  129-131. 


The  blind  child  should  be  kept  healthy 
and  clean,  but  at  the  same  time  his  men- 
tal and  spiritual  care  and  welfare  are  from 
the  earliest  years  equally  as  important. 


Residential  provision  for  the  care  of 
the  blind  baby.  Beacon,  5,  1921,  No.  56. 
pp.  1-5. 

Refers  to  English  conditions. 
Finnegan,  A. 

To  every  mother  of  a blind  child.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  blind,  27,  1933.  pp.  21-22. 

A blind  woman  tells  of  her  own  happy 
childhood  under  the  guidance  of  a wise 
mother. 

Fjeld,  H.  a.,  and  Maxfield,  K.  E. 

Why  a program  of  research  on  pre- 
school blind  children.  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy, 6,  1938.  pp.  43-68. 

A survey  of  some  existing  studies  of 
preschool  blind  children  and  proposals  for 
further  programs  of  research,  particularly 
psychological  research. 

Foley,  K.  M. 

The  home  teacher  and  the  child  of  pre- 
school age.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  21, 
1927,  No.  3.  pp.  41-44. 

The  greater  part  of  the  home  teacher’s 
time  is  devoted  to  the  adult  blind,  but 
frequently  advice  is  also  asked  as  to  the 
training  of  the  child  of  preschool  age. 
Such  training  should  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Cases  are  cited  which 
have  come  within  the  writer’s  experience. 

Fordyce,  a.  D. 

The  psychology  of  the  blind  baby.  New 
Beacon,  20,  1936.  pp.  156-157. 

In  the  blind  baby  a factor  in  the  normal 
development  is  missing,  and  he  therefore 
from  the  earliest  period  requires  special 
intelligent  care.  There  is  both  an  intellec- 
tual and  a temperamental  problem  to  be 
solved.  Some  general  advice  is  given,  di- 
rected mainly  to  parents  of  blind  children. 

Foster,  E.  W. 

Nurseries  for  blind  babies.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1907,  pp.  108-111. 

A plea  for  the  eastablishment  of  homes 
for  blind  babies  based  upon  conditions 
existing  in  Connecticut  at  the  time. 
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Fuchs,  W. 

Eigentiimlichkeiten  und  Behandlung 
des  blinden  Kindes  in  vorschulpflichtigen 
Alter.  Mell,  A.,  ed.,  Blindenunterricht, 
1910.  pp.  17-27. 

It  is  necessary  to  devise  special  exercises 
and  projects  in  order  to  give  the  blind 
child  the  special  training  \vhich  he  needs 
in  his  early  years. 

Georgi,  K.  a. 

Anleitung  zur  zweckmassigen  Behand- 
lung blinder  Kinder  im  Kreise  ihrer 
Familien  von  fruhester  Kindheit  an  bis 
zu  ihrer  Aufnahme  in  die  Blindenanstalt. 
Dresden,  Ch.  G.  Ernst  am  Ende,  1857. 
45p.  (Also  Gerhardt,  Materialien  zur 
Blinderpsychologie,  1917.  pp.  227-264) 
One  of  the  early  contributions  to  the 
literature  on  the  preschool  blind  child. 
The  writer  pleads  for  a proper  training 
of  the  blind  child  so  that  he  will  be  ready 
and  able  to  benefit  by  his  entry  into  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

Gesell,  a. 

Development  and  guidance  of  the  blind 
infant.  Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Pre- 
school Child,  1947.  pp.  123-125. 

Reports  on  records  of  behavior  made  at 
the  Yale  Clinic  of  Child  Development  of 
a baby  born  with  complete  congenital 
bilateral  anophthalmia. 

^5  Ilg.,  F.  L.,  and  Bullis,  G.  E. 

Vision,  its  development  in  infant  and 
child.  New  York,  P.  B.  Hoeber,  1949. 

329P; 

Blindness,  pp.  262-273,  reports  a case 
study  based  on  the  development  of  a child 
born  completely  blind,  but  otherwise  in- 
tact and  potentially  normal. 

Gibbs,  N. 

The  care  of  young  blind  children.  Lon- 
don National  Instimte  for  the  Blind,  1950. 
i8p.  (N.I.B.  Bulletins  No.  18) 

This  pamphlet  attempts  to  answer  some 
of  the  many  questions  asked  by  parents 
of  blind  children  regarding  their  develop- 
ment. 

Glenn,  J. 

Kindergartens  for  the  sightless.  Charities 
Review,  i,  1892.  pp.  263-267. 

Rudimentary  principles  of  the  early 
kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


Greeley,  I. 

Nurseries  for  blind  babies.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1907.  pp.  111-112. 

The  writer  explains  why  nurseries  for 
blind  babies  are  needed  and  outlines  their 
principal  purposes.  Based  on  conditions 
existing  in  Boston  at  the  time. 

Halfpenny,  A.  K. 

Helps  for  the  mother  of  a blind  child. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  8,  1914.  pp.  41-46. 

Advice  to  mothers  regarding  die  daily 
care  and  training  of  blind  children  in 
their  homes,  and  regarding  the  possibili- 
ties for  a blind  child  for  education  and 
future  employment. 

Hayes,  S.  P. 

Measuring  the  mental  development  of 
blind  preschool  children.  Lowenfeld, 
B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child,  1947. 
pp.  73-81. 

In  answering  the  question  whether  one 
might  measure  the  development  of  blind 
babies,  the  author  feels  that  little  faith  can 
be  placed  in  tests  of  very  little  babies, 
blind  or  seeing,  and  that  any  single  test 
or  observation  may  well  be  misleading. 
Maxfield’s  scale  has  proved  very  suggestive 
for  this  group  since  it  includes  a large 
and  wide  variety  of  items  indicative  of 
maturing  powers. 

Hebold,  E. 

Das  blinde  Kind  im  elterlichen  Hause 
und  in  der  Volkschule.  Berlin,  Trowitzsch 
und  Sohn,  1862.  6op. 

Advice  to  parents  and  teachers  on  the 
training  of  a blind  child  at  home  and 
in  school. 

Henderson,  L.  T. 

“Look!  I can  see  the  wind!”  Redboo\ 
Magazine,  May,  1951.  3p.  (Reprint.) 

A mother’s  personal  story  of  her  little 
blind  boy. 

Hill,  B.  E. 

Social  treatment  of  the  young  blind 
child.  Social  Casewor\,  32,  1951.  pp.  381- 
388. 

Concerned  with  the  function  of  the 
medical  social  caseworker  in  the  field  of 
the  preschool  child.  It  is  based  on  ex- 
perience with  206  retrolental  fibroplasia 
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children  who  have  received  service  from 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Hopkins,  M.  S. 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  5,  1911.  pp.  63-67. 

Howe,  S.  G. 

Counsels  to  parents  of  blind  children. 
Perhjns  Institution,  Annual  report,  1874. 
pp.  38-46.  , , , 

Practical  advice  about  the  home  tram- 
ing  of  blind  children  before  school  age. 

Humbert,  W.  M. 

Adaptation  of  kindergarten  material  to 
the  needs  of  blind  children.  Teachers 
Forum,  i,  1929,  No.  7.  pp.  2-4. 

Points  out  that  Froebel’s  Gifts  and  Oc- 
cupations lend  themselves  well  to  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  blind  child 
with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties 
of  things. 

Johnson,  F.  L. 

The  home  training  of  little  bhnd  chil- 
dren. Mentor,  i,  1891.  pp.  23-25. 

Blind  children  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  inactive.  They  should  be  encour- 
aged to  be  independent  and  to  do  things 
for  themselves  like  seeing  children. 


The  need  of  kindergarten  training  for 
blind  children.  Mentor,  2,  1892.  pp.  103- 
107. 

A plea  for  kindergartens  for  blind  chil- 
dren, and  suggestions  for  suitable  activities 
for  such  establishments. 

Johnston,  M.  B. 

A nursery  school  for  visually  handi- 
capped children.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 

36,  1942.  pp.  173-175- 

The  history  of  the  Nursery  School  for 
Visually  Handicapped  Children  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1936. 
pp.  86-96. 

Provisions  for  the  care  of  preschool  blind 


children  in  England  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Jones,  M. 

Environmental  home  and  school  prob- 
lems in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Inter- 
national Journal  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  I,  1951.  pp.  16-18. 

Keller,  H.  A. 

Out  of  the  dark.  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  1914.  pp.  188-207. 
(Alsa  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  25,  1908, 
No.  5.  pp.  12,  76) 

A plea  for  special  attention  and  training 
for  the  small  blind  child.  The  advice 
given  is  largely  built  upon  the  writer’s 
own  experiences  as  a sightless  child. 

King,  M.  J. 

Retrolental  fibroplasia.  Lowenfeld,  B., 
ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child,  1947. 
pp.  138-142. 

A picture  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  as 
investigated  and  diagnosed  by  Dr.  Theo- 
dore L.  Terry. 

Kittleson,  A. 

Nursery  school  program  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Society  for  the  Blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  50-52. 

Knie,  J.  G. 

Anleitung  zur  zweckmassigen  Behand- 
lung  blinder  Kinder,  von  der  friihesten 
Jugend  an  in  dem  Kreise  ihrer  Familien 
und  in  den  Schulen  ihrer  Wohnorte. 
Wien,  P.  P.  Mechitaristen,  1836.  48p. 

One  of  the  early  classical  works  on  the 
care  of  the  small  blind  child. 


A guide  to  the  proper  management  and 
education  of  blind  children  during  their 
earlier  years;  trans.  by  W.  Taylor.  Lon- 
don, Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co.,  1876.  78p. 

A translation  of  a German  classic  on 
the  early  training  of  blind  children  and 
their  general  education.  First  published  in 
1836. 

Kuhlmann,  F.  M. 

Responsibility  for  blind  preschool  chil- 
dren of  social  workers  in  general  service 
agencies.  Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind 
Preschool  Child,  1947.  pp.  31-43. 

The  case  worker  in  general  service 
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agencies  may  be  called  upon  to  offer  con- 
structive help  to  families  where  there  is 
a blind  preschool  child.  A detailed  account 
is  given  of  a child  who  is  reacting  to  a 
disrupted  family  background. 

La  Sizeranne,  M.  de. 

Suggestions  for  the  home  training  of 
blind  children;  trans.  by  J.  J.  Dow.  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 
19—?  4p. 

A French  benefactor  of  the  blind, 
himself  without  sight,  gives  advice  on 
home  training  of  blind  children. 

Lawrence,  I.  J. 

The  blind  child  in  the  home.  Capetown, 
South  African  Council  for  the  Blind, 
193"“?  up- 

A pamphlet  containing  practical  advice 
to  parents  on  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
care  of  the  blind  infant,  and  on  the  at- 
titude to  be  adopted  towards  the  blind 
child  during  his  holidays. 

Lenderink,  H.  j. 

De  eerste  Opvoeding  van  het  blinde 
Kind  in  het  huisgezin.  Amsterdam,  F.  W. 
Egeling,  1899,  569. 

A booklet  in  the  Dutch  language  on  the 
home  training  of  the  small  blind  child. 

Levy,  W.  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind.  London,  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  1872.  pp.  26-41. 

The  writer  recommends  that  the  re- 
maining senses  of  the  blind  child  be  so 
developed  that  the  loss  of  sight  may  be- 
come “as  small  an  evil  as  possible”. 

Lewis,  F.  P. 

The  blind  child.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
10,  1916.  pp.  5-9  (Reprinted  from  New 
Yorli  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  Jan., 

^916) 

A physician  gives  his  advice  to  parents 
who  suspect  or  discover  that  their  child 
is  blind. 


What  to  do  for  blind  children.  Chicago, 
American  Medical  Association,  1936.  309. 

This  is  an  earlier  published  pamphlet 
brought  up  to  date  and  enlarged,  in  which 
a physician  discusses  the  early  training 
and  later  education  of  a blind  child.  First 
published  in  1913. 


Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed. 

The  blind  preschool  child;  a collection 
of  papers  presented  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Blind  Preschool  Child, 
March  13-15,  1947.  1489. 

Social  work  aspects;  Educational  aspects; 
Medical  aspects;  Summary  of  the  con- 
ference. 


Meeting  the  needs  of  visually  handi- 
capped preschool  children.  New  York,  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, 1950.  7p.  (Publication  144) 
Emphasizes  the  need  for  medical  and 
psychological  research  in  problems  of  the 
visually  handicapped  preschool  child,  and 
points  out  the  responsibilities  of  parents, 
physicians,  teachers  and  nurses  in  meeting 
these  problems. 


Zur  Erziehung  des  blinden  Kleinkindes. 
Blindenfreund,  51,  1931.  pp.  59-62. 

A review  of  a German  book  on  the 
psychology  of  the  seeing  preschool  child 
and  what  may  be  deduced  from  such  a 
work  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  blind 
child  of  the  same  age. 

Luaces,  a.  L.  D.,  and  Garcia  Pardo,  R. 

Fundamentos  para  la  educacion  pre- 
escolar  del  ciego.  Buenos  Aires,  Editorial 
Araujo,  1942.  2149. 

Considers  the  blind  child’s  role  within 
the  family,  the  development  of  sense  per- 
ceptions, language,  imagination,  space 
perception,  and  mobility.  Points  out  the 
importance  of  supervised  play  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 

McCoy,  R.  B. 

Preschool  blind  children  in  New  York. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  21-23. 

McKay,  B.  E. 

Social  maturity  of  the  preschool  blind 
child.  Training  School  Bulletin,  33,  1936. 
pp.  146-155. 

The  Vineland  social  maturity  scale  was 
administered  to  children  at  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for 
the  Blind  in  1935-36  at  intervals  of  two 
to  three  months.  The  improvement  in 
three  individual  cases  is  described.  The 
scale  seems  to  serve  as  a record  to  show 
the  results  of  training  far  better  than  a 
mental  test. 
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McVickar,  O.  B. 

A nursery  school  for  children  with 
impaired  vision.  Teachers  Forum,  12, 
1939.  pp.  12-16. 

The  history  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies. 


A study  of  the  voluntary  behavior  of 
twenty  visually  handicapped  preschool 
children.  Master’s  thesis,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 1940.  62p.  (Typewritten) 

Presents  and  interprets  observations 
made  over  a period  of  five  years  in  a 
nursery  school  for  visually  handicapped 
children  of  preschool  age.  Shows  the 
similarity  of  behavior  in  the  blind  and 
partially  seeing  children  at  the  three-year 
level,  with  marked  differences  at  the  four- 
year  level,  and  sufficient  differences  at  the 
five-year  level  to  make  the  needs  of  the 
two  groups  completely  different. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Retrolental  fibroplasia;  for  parents  of 
children  who  have  this  ocular  condition. 
Boston,  1949.  7p. 

Outlines  the  program  supported  by  the 
Foundation  for  Vision  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

Building  a prereading  vocabulary  for 
small  blind  children.  Teachers  Forum,  ii, 

1938,  pp.  35-39;  im  PP-  43-48,  56. 

Reports  on  an  investigation  conducted 
at  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nur- 
sery School  for  Blind  Children  to  find  out 
what  words  appeared  with  a high  degree 
of  repetition  in  braille  primers  and  read- 
ers. Includes  the  “Arthur  Home  vocab- 
ulary list”  which  was  a result  of  this  study. 


The  pre-school  blind  child:  a preliminary 
study.  Teachers  Forum,  6,  1934.  pp.  62-65. 

Records  were  obtained  for  no  preschool 
children,  of  whom  only  62  were  truly 
blind  and  educable.  The  chief  value  of  the 
study  was  the  uncovering  of  paths  which 
called  for  further  exploration.  An  abbre- 
viated report. 


The  preschool  blind  child.  Zahl,  P.  A., 
ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  71-88. 

Reports  on  present  provisions  for  the 
preschool  blind  child,  including  a variety 


of  services  such  as  visiting  counselors,  day 
nursery  schools,  residential  nurseries,  sum- 
mer institutes,  placement  in  regular  day 
nursery  schools  and  in  foster  homes. 


The  spoken  language  of  the  blind  pre- 
school child;  a study  of  method.  New 
York,  1936.  loop.  (Archives  of  Psychology, 
No.  201) 

A study  of  method  preliminary  to  a 
longitudinal  investigation.  8 children  were 
used  as  subjects  and  the  verbatim  report 
form  of  the  observational  method  was 
used. 


The  visually  handicapped  preschool 
child.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  101-105. 

A discussion  of  an  educational  program 
for  nursery  schools  for  the  blind  in  general 
and  for  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind  in  particular. 


The  welfare  of  the  visually  handicapped 
preschool  child.  Teachers  Forum,  7,  1935. 
pp.  69-71. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  face  teach- 
ers in  schools  for  the  blind  might  have 
been  avoided  if  their  pupils  had  been 
given  adequate  preschool  training.  A 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  training  blind  babies  is  needed 
with  an  extension  service  which  will  give 
advice  on  home  training  of  blind  children. 

, AND  Fjeld,  H.  a. 

The  social  maturity  of  the  visually 
handicapped  preschool  child.  Child  De- 
velopment, 13,  1942.  pp.  1-27. 

“The  chief  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  further  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate scale  for  measuring  the  general 
social  competence  of  visually  handicapped 
preschool  children.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  ferret  out  specific  types  of  behavior  in 
which  these  children  tend  to  be  retarded.” 

Mecker,  W.,  and  Saemisch,  H. 

To  the  parents  of  seeing  and  of  blind 
children;  trans.  by  E.  E.  Allen.  Mentor, 
4,  1894.  pp.  135-140.  (Also  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  i,  1907,  pp.  44-48;  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind,  Report,  1928,  pp.  37- 
38;  Schweizerischer  Blindenbote,  12,  1925, 
no.  4.) 

Advice  to  parents  on  prevention  of 
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blindness  and  on  home  training  of  chil- 
dren who  have  become  blind,  written  by 
a director  of  a German  institution  for  the 
blind  in  conjunction  with  an  eye  physi- 
cian. 

Melchior,  A. 

The  training  of  the  senses  of  blind  chil- 
dren. Acta  Ophthalmol ogica,  12,  1934. 
pp.  392-398.  (Also  New  Beacon,  19,  1935. 
pp.  124-127) 

Merry,  F.  K. 

Judging  personality  adjustments  of  blind 
kindergarten  children  through  play  activi- 
ties. Teachers  Forum,  5,  1933.  pp.  86,  95. 

Discusses  answers  by  three  teachers  of 
kindergartens  for  the  blind  to  a question- 
naire asking  for  specific  information  upon 
the  children’s  enjoyment  and  independ- 
ence of  play. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1933.  pp.  51-66. 

The  importance  of  preschool  training 
for  blind  children  was  recognized  a cen- 
tury ago.  Most  experts  agree  to  the  need 
of  providing  normal  mental  and  bodily 
activity  for  the  blind  child  and  insist  that 
he  should  be  taught  to  walk  and  to  per- 
form simple  tasks  for  himself  at  the  same 
age  as  seeing  children.  Failure  of  such 
training  may  make  the  blind  child  appear 
feeble-minded  even  though  he  is  quite 
normal. 

Miller,  M.  C. 

A study  of  the  reciprocal  environmental 
interaction  of  the  preschool  and  kinder- 
garten blind  child  and  the  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  for  seeing  children.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis,  San  Francisco  State  Teachers 
College,  1952.  i20p.  (Typewritten) 

Mitchell,  B. 

The  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nur- 
sery School  for  the  Blind;  nursery  school 
department.  Teachers  Forum,  8,  1935,  pp. 
26-30.  (Also  New  Beacon,  20,  1936.  pp.  15- 
17,  42-44-). 

A description  of  the  home  and  school 
and  of  teaching  methods  employed  in 
reaching  a varied  group  of  children.  Be- 
cause most  of  the  children  suffered  from 
physical  or  behavior  problems  in  addition 
to  their  blindness,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  lower  the  age  requirements  for  the 


earlier  years.  But  the  children  were  sup- 
posed to  reach  a parity  with  those  who  see 
by  school  age. 

Moor,  P.  M. 

A blind  child,  too,  can  go  to  nursery 
school.  New  York,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  1952.  i6p.  (Preschool  Series, 
No.  i) 

This  report  concerns  a group  of  pre- 
school blind  children  who  at  various  times 
have  attended  nursery  schools  for  children 
of  normal  vision. 


An  educational  service  for  the  blind 
child  of  preschool  age.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  235-242. 

“This  report  is  concerned  with  a teach- 
ing method  for  parents  and  children  which 
is  in  use  with  one  diagnostic  group  of 
preschool  blind  children  under  study  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
These  children  have  a severe  visual  loss 
due  to  an  ocular  abnormality,  retrolental 
fibroplasia.” 


Toilet  habits;  suggestions  for  training  a 
blind  child.  New  York,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  1952.  8p.  (Sugges- 
tions for  parents) 

Mount,  H.  V. 

Kindergarten  and  sense  training  work 
with  blind  children.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  1-5. 

Practical  advice  to  the  kindergarten 
teacher  of  blind  children,  discussing  such 
problems  as  blindisms,  training  in  per- 
sonal habits,  walking,  eating,  etc.;  and 
suggestions  for  games  and  plays  that  will 
aid  in  developing  the  child’s  sense  of  his 
surroundings. 

Mowry,  a. 

Industrial  arts  in  a kindergarten  of  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  6, 
1933.  pp.  2-3. 

Experiments  in  the  use  of  building  ma- 
terials in  a kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

Mulot,  L. 

Les  premieres  annees  de  I’aveugle  dans 
la  famille,  dans  I’ecole  maternelle.  Paris, 
C.  Delgrave,  190-?.  131P. 

Murphy,  D.  S. 

The  extension  service  of  the  Arthur  Sun- 
shine Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the 
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Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  88-90. 

Outlines  the  work  of  a Visiting  Coun- 
selor in  providing  encouragement  and 
I guidance  for  mothers  and  children,  so 
; that  the  children  may  remain  and  develop 
I normally  in  their  own  homes. 


Seven  months  of  home:  guidance  among 
visually  handicapped  pre-school  children. 
American  Association  of  Wor\ers  for  the 
Blind,  1935.  pp.  202-205. 

Tells  of  the  extension  service  offered  by 
the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  Blind  Children  to  parents  who 
are  training  blind  children  in  their  homes. 

National  Work  Session  on  the  Pre- 
school Blind  Child.  New  York,  1951. 
Report.  New  York,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1951.  byp.  (Group  Re- 
ports, No.  i) 

Evaluation  of  existing  research;  De- 
velopment of  professional  services;  Evalua- 
tion and  clarification  of  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  the  various  types  of  programs 
established;  Suggested  standards  for  the 
training  of  professional  workers. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  care  of  the  blind  baby.  London, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  193- ? 
2op.  (Bulletin,  No.  6) 

Practical  advice  to  the  mother  of  a blind 
child  in  regard  to  its  home  training.  Early 
months  of  life,  beginning  and  later  stages 
in  walking,  self-feeding,  toys  suitable  for 
the  blind  child,  the  use  of  nursery  rhymes 
are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Department,  February  29, 
1952.  v.p. 

The  congenitally  blind  child,  psychiatric 
and  case  work  considerations,  by  H. 
Robert  Blank  and  Ruth  Rothman;  A non- 
segregated  living  plan  for  the  blind,  by 
Louise  Jacobson;  The  role  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind. 

Norris,  M. 

Some  social  problems  presented  by  the 
increasing  incidence  of  blindness  among 


children.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951. 
pp.  1-6. 

Reports  on  a joint  project  of  the  medical 
staffs  and  the  departments  of  psychology 
and  social  service  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  clinics,  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  counseling  service  for  parents 
of  blind  preschool  children  in  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with  the 
institutes  for  parents  held  every  summer 
since  1946”,  and  with  the  day  nursery  com- 
mittee of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago. 

Our  baby  was  blind,  by  Mrs.  X.  Atlantic 

Monthly,  185,  No.  2,  1950.  pp.  43-48. 

A mother’s  story  of  her  blind  child. 
Letters  to  the  editor  regarding  this  article 
by  a father  of  a blind  child  and  by  a 
leading  ophthalmologist  appeared  in  At- 
lantic Monthly,  185,  No.  4,  1950.  pp.  22-23. 

O’Leary,  D. 

These  children  are  blind.  McCall’s 
Magazine,  79,  No.  4,  1952.  pp.  86,  88. 

Describes  the  Nursery  School  for  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  Children  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Palacin  Inglesias,  G.  B. 

Valor  pedagogica  de  la  actividad  y su 
consideracion  en  la  educacion  de  los 
ciegos.  Boletin  del  Instituto  Internacional 
Americano  de  Proteccion  a la  Infancia, 
15,  1942.  pp.  568-586. 

The  blind  child  should  be  put  in  con- 
tact with  things  of  nature  as  soon  as 
possible  after  birth.  He  should  not  be 
sheltered  but  should  be  put  in  a position 
where  he  can  use  all  his  intact  senses  to 
best  advantage. 

Patti  makes  the  grade;  blind  girl  starts 

out  in  a normal  nursery  school.  Life, 

31,  No.  18,  1951.  pp.  54-60. 

A picture  story  of  a little  blind  girl  in 
a nursery  school  among  seeing  children. 

POULSSON,  A.  E. 

The  blind  children’s  kindergarten.  Wide 
Awa\e,  17,  1883.  pp.  276-281. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  first  years 
of  the  kindergarten  of  Perkins  Institution. 
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Pritchard,  E. 

The  blind  baby.  New  Beacon.  17,  1933. 
pp.  141-143. 

An  explanation  of  the  work  with  blind 
babies  at  the  Sunshine  home  at  East 
Grinstead  by  the  consulting  physician  to 
these  homes. 


The  care  of  the  blind  baby.  New  Bea- 
con, 16,  1932.  pp.  121-124. 

An  account  of  the  work  with  blind 
babies  in  the  Sunshine  homes  associated 
with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England  by  the  consulting  physi- 
cian to  these  homes. 

Reid,  N. 

The  kindergarten  in  a residential  school. 
Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool 
Child,  pp.  110-113. 

Describes  the  kindergarten  program  at 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

Reynolds,  J.  C. 

Suggestions  for  parents  of  visually  hand- 
icapped babies.  New  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  243-247. 

Gives  much  practical  advice  for  the 
training  of  the  blind  child  in  the  home. 
Suggests  that  for  the  mentally  normal 
youngster  with  a visual  handicap  nursery 
school  is  an  invaluable  experience.  With 
the  home  training  and  the  nursery  school 
experience  the  blind  child  should  be  ready 
for  kindergarten. 

Riemer,  H.  B.  C. 

New  light  on  congenital  malformations. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  253- 
255. 

Discusses  German  measles  as  a causal 
factor  in  congenital  malformations  when 
this  disease  is  contracted  by  the  mother  in 
early  pregnancy. 

S.,  M.  W. 

The  blind  baby.  Mentor,  2,  1892.  pp. 
21-24. 

The  special  education  of  the  blind  child 
begins  at  the  date  of  his  blindness.  It  is 
for  the  mother  to  provide  that  healthful 
exercise  of  mind  and  body  which  will 
promote  natural  growth. 

Sangster,  D. 

How  one  woman  helped  her  handi- 


capped child.  Canadian  Home  fournal, 
June,  1952.  pp.  22-23,  45,  47-53. 

Scholl,  G. 

The  major  functions  of  education  ap- 
plied to  residential  and  day  schools  for 
the  blind.  Masters  thesis,  Wayne  Univer- 
sity, 1947.  (Typewritten) 

Among  the  problems  discussed  is  the 
care  and  training  of  the  blind  baby.  A 
questionnaire  was  devised  to  survey  cur- 
rent policies  and  practices  in  regard  to 
age  of  admission,  nursery  school  programs 
and  institutes  for  mothers  of  blind  pre- 
school children. 


Some  current  problems  in  education  of 
the  blind.  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children, 
15,  1948.  pp.  45-48,  55. 

A condensation  of  the  author’s  master’s 
thesis. 

See,  I. 

They  adopted  a blind  baby.  Household, 
50,  No.  II,  1950.  pp.  9,  44-47,  50-53. 

The  story  of  a young  couple  who 
adopted  a blind  boy  of  ten  months.  A 
detailed  account  is  given  of  his  training 
from  day  to  day. 

Sinnen-entwicklung  und  Personlichkeits- 
aufbau  beim  blinden  Kleinkind.  Archiv 
fur  das  Blindenwesen,  i,  1934.  pp.  13-16. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  blindness  will 
endow  the  child  with  a special  personality 
structure.  The  writer  investigates  this  “dif- 
ference” in  three  stages  of  the  child’s  life, 
the  hearing  stage,  the  observing  and  the 
grasping  stage. 

Speer,  E.  L. 

A manual  for  parents  of  pre-school 
blind  children.  New  York,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1949.  i6p. 

Talking;  Walking;  Eating;  Sleep  habits; 
Dressing;  Washing  and  toilet  routine; 
Plays  and  toys;  Discipline;  Blindisms. 

Stephanie,  Sister  M. 

Guidance  of  the  preschool  blind  child. 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
Proceedings  and  Addresses,  1938.  pp.  504- 
511. 

Stern,  E.  M. 

The  handicapped  child,  a guide  for 
parents.  New  York,  Wyn,  1950.  1799. 
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Chapter  5,  “If  your  child  is  blind  or 
partially  sighted,”  gives  practical  advice 
to  parents. 

A study  of  programs  for  preschool  blind 
children  in  the  United  States.  AFB  Bul- 
letin, April,  1951.  25p. 

A preliminary  study. 

Stubgis,  D. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  New 
England  Magazine,  13,  1895.  pp.  433-452- 
An  illustrated  article  on  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Taber,  M. 

Contributions  of  simple  home  living  to 
the  learnings  of  a preschool  blind  child. 
Masters  thesis,  Cornell  University,  1936. 
(Type^vritten) 

Taylor,  J.  L. 

Increase  in  number  of  blind  children. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  18-20. 

“At  least  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  rise  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia.” 


Selecting  facilities  to  meet  individual 
needs.  Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Pre- 
school Child,  1947.  pp.  1 17-120. 

Presents  statistics  and  other  information 
regarding  preschool  blind  children  in  New 
Jersey,  and  describes  the  plan  which  has 
been  worked  out  to  meet  the  problem. 


What  the  home  teacher  or  social  worker 
from  an  agency  for  the  blind  can  do  to 
help  the  preschool  blind  child.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1947.  pp.  127-130. 

States  that  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  preschool  blind  child  is  the  help  the 
social  worker  can  give  to  his  parents. 

Titcomb,  L.  R. 

Why  and  how  we  help  parents  to  train 
blind  babies.  Medical  Woman's  Journal, 
58,  No.  I,  1951.  pp.  20-25. 

Describes  the  activities  of  the  Nursery 
School  for  Visually  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren in  Los  Angeles. 

Totman,  H.  E. 

Playthings  for  blind  babies.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  267-269. 


A selection  from  available  toy  catalogs 
of  playthings  suitable  to  blind  babies  or 
very  young  children. 


The  training  of  the  pre-school  blind 
child.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941. 
pp.  117-121. 

A discussion  of  a program  for  educating 
parents  of  blind  babies  to  give  these  chil- 
dren the  proper  training  in  their  homes 
during  the  preschool  years. 


Training  problems  and  techniques. 
Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool 
Child,  1947.  pp.  57-72. 

Gives  practical  advice  on  the  home 
training  on  preschool  blind  children  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  worked  out  by  the 
home  visiting  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education. 


What  shall  we  do  with  our  blind  babies  ? 
Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  1938. 
pp.  35-49.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
27,  1933-  PP-  52-60) 

Parents  of  blind  babies  should  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  for  the  care  and  training  of  nor- 
mally sighted  children,  and  face  the  neces- 
sity that  more  attention,  more  effort  and 
greater  care  are  called  for  with  the  blind 
child.  Suitable  toys  and  other  special  aids 
are  discussed  in  detail. 


Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  the 
pre-school  blind  child?  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  for  the  Blind,  1948. 
PP-  47-51- 

Gives  reasons  why  it  is  important  to 
contact  the  parents  and  the  preschool 
blind  child  early  to  insure  mental  health 
in  relation  to  the  child’s  visual  handicap. 

Van  den  Broek,  G. 

Guide  for  parents  of  a blind  child. 
New  York,  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
1948.  5op. 

I,  Judging  the  child’s  situation;  II,  The 
child’s  physical  development  and  needs; 
III,  The  child’s  emotional  and  social  de- 
velopment; IV,  The  child’s  mental  de- 
velopment and  needs;  V,  The  child’s 
spiritual  life;  VI,  What  to  expect  of  your 
child. — Suggested  books. 
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How  can  we  help  parents  to  train  their 
small  blind  children.  Seer,  21,  No.  4,  1951. 
pp.  28-31. 


The  world  of  the  preschool  blind  child. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1947.  pp.  47-51. 

Vernon,  M. 

Words  in  the  blind  world.  New  Beacon, 
20,  1936.  pp.  281-284.  (Also  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  25,  1937.  pp.  218-222) 

Discusses  the  development  of  language 
in  preschool  blind  children. 

Vlasnik,  M. 

Placement  in  the  regular  nursery,  kin- 
dergarten, and  in  foster  homes.  Lowen- 
feld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child, 
1947.  pp.  99-104. 

Recommends  that  small  blind  children 
be  placed  in  nursery  schools  for  seeing. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  Counseling 
Service  program  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Wanecek,  O. 

Das  blinde  Kind  und  seine  kindergar- 
tenmassige  Behandlung.  Simonic,  Kinder- 
gartenpddagogi\.  Wien,  Holder-Pichler- 
Tempsky,  1931.  II,  pp.  171-175. 

Some  remarks  on  the  blind  child  in 
general  and  on  the  advantages  and  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  kindergarten 
specially  organized  for  him. 


Grundprobleme  der  Erziehung  des 
blinden  Kleinkindes.  Der  Blindenfreund , 
71,  1951.  pp.  134-139- 

Fundamental  problems  in  the  training 
of  preschool  blind  children. 

Wennemann,  H. 

Ausfallerscheinungen  im  anschaulichen 
Erleben  des  blinden  Kleinkindes.  Der 
Blindenfreund,  71,  1951.  pp.  140-151. 

Evidence  of  deficiency  in  the  perceptive 
experience  of  the  small  blind  child. 

Wilson,  E.  W. 

A medical  social  approach  to  the  needs 
of  the  preschool  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  222-226. 

Gives  a list  of  problems  which  have 
been  repeated  in  many  situations,  based 


on  information  gathered  in  interviews 
with  80  mothers  of  preschool  blind  chil- 
dren, and  in  observation  of  the  children 
themselves. 

Wilson,  and  Halversen,  H.  M. 

Development  of  a young  blind  child. 
Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  71,  1947. 
PP-  155-175- 

“Study  of  a blind  boy  during  the  second 
year  of  life  by  means  of  a battery  of  tests 
and  experiments  revealed  a general  retard- 
ation in  his  development.  His  retardation 
was  greatest  in  motor  and  adaptive  forms 
of  behavior  which  involved  adjustments 
to  his  physical  environment  and  least  in 
language.  The  discussion  of  our  findings 
presents  reasons  why  we  believe  his 
retardation  was  for  the  most  part  due  to 
inadequate  perception  of  space.” 

WoLFERS,  A.  E.,  and  McVickar,  O.  B. 

The  pre-school  blind  child;  a guide  for 
mothers  and  teachers  in  the  care  and 
training  of  the  visually  defective  infant 
and  pre-school  child.  Boston,  1936. 

A description  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies. 

Wood,  M.  L. 

The  special  nursery  school.  Lowenfeld, 
B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child,  1947. 
pp.  104-109. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Boston  Nur- 
sery for  Blind  Babies. 

The  work  of  the  “Sunshine  kinder- 
gartens”. New  Beacon,  18,  1934.  pp.  115- 
116,  141-142,  174-175,  208-209,  235-236. 
A series  of  articles  on  the  kindergartens 
in  the  English  “Sunshine  homes”.  The 
articles  are  divided  as  follows:  Introduc- 
tion; Indoor  activities  of  children  from  3- 
5 years;  Free  activities  of  the  children  from 
3-5  years;  Work  with  elder  children;  Chil- 
dren as  playwrights  and  actors. 

Zech,  F. 

Erziehung  und  Unterricht  der  Blinden. 
Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafemann,  1913.  pp.  52-57. 

Includes  a chapter  of  practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  blind  child  at 
home. 

ZORBAUGH,  H. 

From  the  mind  within  to  the  world 
without.  National  Conference  of  Social 
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Wor]{,  Proceedings,  1939.  pp.  420-425. 

Considers  “some  of  the  ways  in  which 
blindness,  limiting  and  distorting  the 
child’s  experience,  may,  and  frequently 


does,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of 
the  child’s  security  with  the  world  with- 
out.” 
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CURRICULUM 


Abel,  G.  L. 

Changes  in  the  course  of  study  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  day  and  locality.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1936.  pp.  102-106. 

Discusses  fundamentals  underlying  any 
course  of  study  and  necessary  changes  as 
they  relate  to  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
particular,  with  a suggested  daily  pro- 
gram. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
THE  Blind.  Committee  on  Efficiency. 

Report.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  14,  1920. 
pp.  34-40. 

Report  of  a committee  appointed  to 
“consider  the  problem  of  the  curriculum 
in  schools  for  the  blind  and  to  recom- 
mend such  changes  and  modifications  as 
may  tend  to  greater  efficiency”. 

Athearn,  C.  R. 

Curriculum  study,  grades  4,  5 and  6. 
New  York,  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  BHnd,  1937.  (Mono- 
graph, No.  7,  pp.  1-29.)  (Mimeographed) 


Keeping  pace  with  the  advancing  cur- 
riculum at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum, 
10,  1937.  pp.  2-6. 

Considers  curriculum  changes  in  general 
and  points  out  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  followed  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  elementary  curriculum  and 
junior  and  senior  high  school  courses. 

Chatfield,  a. 

The  broad  unit  of  work.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  11-16. 

The  general  theme  of  the  broad  unit  of 
work  is  a composite  of  many  areas  of 


learning  and  experience.  Any  area- 
geography,  music,  art,  science — -which  of- 
fers help  in  solving  problems,  is  explored 
and  utilized.  A social  studies  unit  on 
transportation  is  outlined  in  detail. 

Ellis,  E.  F. 

A study  in  curriculum  for  the  third 
grade.  New  York,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  1937.  (Mono- 
graph No.  7,  pp.  30-83)  (Mimeographed) 

French,  R.  S. 

Some  fundamental  considerations  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  a residential  school  for  the  blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  8,  1935.  pp.  37-39. 

Examines  the  fundamental  requirements 
for  a proper  education,  for  the  blind  per- 
son as  well  as  the  seeing. 

Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts.  Cur- 
riculum Division. 

Education  of  the  blind  child;  a guide 
for  teachers.  Los  Angeles,  1951.  245P. 
(Publication  No.  522) 

Part  One:  Educational  problems  of  the 
blind  child;  Part  Two:  California  school 
laws  affecting  the  education  of  the  blind 
child;  Part  Three:  Adapting  the  school 
curriculum  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  blind  child;  Bibliographies. 

Martin,  M.  E. 

Practices  and  procedures  in  secondary 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States; 
Doctors  dissertation.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1933.  4289.  (Typewritten) 

A study  of  high  school  education  in 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  with  re- 
gard to  organization,  administration,  cur- 
ricula and  methods  with  a list  of  provisions 
made  in  various  states  for  further  academic 
training. 
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Melvin,  A,  L. 

What  should  be  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  academic  or  intellectual 
type  of  child.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  51-53. 

Philips,  M.  A.,  and  Zimmermann,  P.  B. 

Outline  of  curriculum  for  kindergarten 
and  grades  i and  2.  Teachers  Forum,  8, 
1936.  pp.  42-47,  59-60. 

A course  of  study  worked  out  by  teach- 
ers of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Quimby,  N.  F. 

An  ideal  curriculum  for  a school  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  16-22. 

Presents  in  a general  way  aims  and 
principles  which  should  be  followed  in  the 
formation  of  a curriculum  for  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  the  present  time. 


A study  of  the  curriculum  for  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind.  New  York, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1940. 

2i9p. 

Attempts  to  investigate  the  curriculum 
in  schools  for  the  blind  and  includes  a 
study  of  the  subjects  offered,  the  emphasis 
given  each  in  the  individual  schools,  and 
other  problems. 

Race,  W.  B. 

Enriching  the  curricula  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  21,  1933. 
pp.  79-85. 


Revising  the  course  of  study  in  our  schools 

for  the  blind.  American  Association  of 

Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1918.  pp.  21-38. 

Does  the  school  curriculum  deserve  re- 
examination.? by  I.  T.  Hooper;  What 
degree  or  uniformity  in  courses  of  study 
in  schools  for  the  blind  as  respects  ele- 
mentary work  is  desirable?  by  J.  H.  Hine- 
mon;  Relation  of  our  courses  to  courses 
in  classes  for  seeing  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  by  E.  E.  Bramlette;  Principles  de- 
termining what  a blind  girl  shall  be  set 
to  studying,  by  G.  F.  Oliphant;  Relative 
importance  of  the  cultural  and  the  useful 
subjects  as  applied  to  high  school  pro- 
grams, by  H.  Molter. 

SVERLOV,  V.  S. 

[Orientation  of  the  blind  to  their  en- 
vironment; pamphlet  for  teachers  and 
instructors  in  schools  for  the  blind.] 
Moscow,  State  Publishing  OflSce,  1951. 
150P.  (In  Russian) 

Wilber,  L. 

How  can  the  correlation  of  class  work 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  lower 
grades.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  37-42. 

Woodward,  Mrs.  R. 

Objectives,  fixed  and  variable,  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936. 
pp.  24-27. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


Allen,  E.  K. 

Our  household  science  club.  Teachers 
Forum,  2,  1930.  No.  4.  pp.  8-10. 

A description  of  a project  at  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind  where  blind  and 
partially  seeing  girls  are  taught  housekeep- 
ing of  the  kind  that  would  be  helpful  in 
the  country  homes  from  which  most  of 
the  children  come. 

Barrett,  M.  W. 

Home  economics.  Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 
Education  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  170-174. 

Outlines  the  course  in  domestic  science 
given  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 


Beasley,  C. 

Comparison  of  blind  and  partially 
sighted  girls  in  food  classes,  fournal  of 
Exceptional  Children,  ii,  1945.  pp.  198- 
202,  224. 

Observations  made  on  the  foods  labora- 
tory habits  of  two  parallel  groups  of  blind 
girls  and  of  girls  with  limited  sight. 
Special  points  considered  were  personal 
qualities,  orderliness  in  kitchen,  noise 
made  by  groups,  cooperation,  dependence 
upon  instructor,  table  etiquette,  need  for 
segregation. 

Betz,  I. 

Cooking  and  sewing  for  blind  students. 
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Journal  of  Home  Economics,  23,  1931. 

pp.  740-742.  ^ 

This  paper  describes  the  work  of  a 
household  arts  class  composed  of  girls  in 
the  sixth  to  ninth  grades  who  were  stu- 
dents in  the  day  school  classes  for  blind 
children  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bloss,  L.  E. 

Homemaking  at  “Maple  Lodge”.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  242-245. 

“Maple  Lodge”  is  the  name  of  the  home 
management  cottage  for  senior  class  girls 
at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 


The  ways  in  which  a course  in  home 
economics  may  benefit  the  child.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1938.  pp.  261-262. 

Brayer,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

The  future  homemakers  of  America  at 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  245-248. 

A chapter  of  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  was  formed  at  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  this  paper 
outlines  the  activities  of  this  chapter. 

Collins,  J.  H. 

A blind  housewife  writes  a cookbook. 
Light,  13,  No.  2,  1941.  pp.  lo-ii,  21. 

The  story  of  Evelyn  Lee,  “a  blind  house- 
wife who  loves  home  and  hospitality.” 

A cookbook  in  braille.  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  24,  1932.  pp.  716-717. 

An  announcement  of  a cookbook  “Aunt 
Sammy’s  Radio  Recipes”  being  put  into 
braille  for  the  use  of  blind  cooks. 

Cooking  for  boys  without  sight.  Teachers 
Forum,  4,  1932.  p.  50. 

A cooking  course  for  boys  is  instituted 
by  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Cory,  E.  C. 

Cooking  for  blind  girls.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  4,  1911.  pp.  165-169. 

A short,  illustrated  article  on  the  course 
in  domestic  science  given  at  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Cox,  L.  V. 

How  home  economics  can  be  integrated 


with  other  subject  matter  in  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  educational  aims.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  106-111. 

Suggestions  for  planning  programs  and 
developing  units  that  will  aid  in  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  pupil,  teach  him 
simple  cooking,  train  him  to  do  or  say 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  etc.,  and 
to  use  his  leisure  hours  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous way. 

CULTON,  A.  S. 

Cultural  science  in  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  36, 
1942.  pp.  232-233. 

A description  of  a course  given  at  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind  in  cultural 
science  for  boys.  This  is  comparable  with 
the  domestic  science  course  for  girls,  and 
has  as  its  main  objective,  training  in  “bet- 
ter living”. 

Cumberland,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Foods  in  classes  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  238-242. 

Outlines  the  course  in  housekeeping 
given  in  the  Bennett  Cottage  plan  at 
Perkins  Institution  to  seniors  and  other 
girls  who  are  preparing  to  leave  school. 

Danhauer,  L. 

Home  economics  for  the  blind.  Teach- 
ers College  Journal,  16,  1945.  pp.  105,  118. 

An  account  of  a typical  day  in  the  life 
of  a teacher  of  home  economics  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  It  included  lessons 
in  mat-making,  crocheting,  sewing, 
hygiene,  and  cooking. 

Drys,  W.  L. 

Is  it  advisable  to  have  boys  and  girls 
assist  with  household  duties?  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  98-101. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  definitely 
in  the  affirmative.  The  speaker  contends 
that  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  proud 
to  accept  his  share  of  responsibility  for 
daily  tasks  while  at  school  will  be  pre- 
pared for  citizenship  in  the  larger  sense. 

Evans,  E. 

Domestic  science  training  for  the  blind. 
New  Beacon,  15,  1931.  pp.  277-279. 
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A description  of  the  domestic  science 
training  given  in  one  English  school  for 
the  blind.  A four-room  bungalow  with  a 
front  and  back  garden  was  used  as  a 
domestic  science  “centre”. 

Foster,  D.  E.,  and  Mulligan,  L.  C. 

Home  economics  at  Batavia.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  13-15. 

The  five  courses  in  home  economics 
taught  in  this  school  have  been  approved 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents, 
and  include  such  subjects  as  elementary 
and  advanced  foods,  home  furnishing, 
hand  and  machine  sewing,  basketry,  weav- 
ing and  other  types  of  handwork. 

Hamblin,  C.  C. 

An  evaluation  of  home  economics  in 
the  curriculum.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  256-260. 

This  paper  includes  a short  summary  of 
the  course  in  home  economics  given  at  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind. 


Home  economics  for  boys  in  the  Okla- 
homa School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  ii,  1938.  pp.  12-13. 

The  course  described  covered  the  follow- 
ing units:  Care  and  selection  of  clothes; 
The  cost  of  living;  The  home;  Social 
usages;  Meeting  the  problems  of  life; 
Elementary  nutrition;  Practical  cookery 
for  boys. 


Practical  home  economics  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  8,  1935.  pp. 
2-4,  17. 

A teacher  of  home  economics  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  explains  how  she 
teaches  her  girls  to  use  the  things  which 
they  have  right  at  home  and  which  other- 
wise would  be  thrown  away  as  useless. 
Sewing,  mending,  crocheting  and  cook- 
ing are  thus  made  parts  of  the  girls’  ac- 
complishments. 

Hoover,  K.  O’D. 

Detroit’s  training  cottage  for  the  blind. 
Junior  League  Magazine,  21,  1935,  No.  4. 
pp.  44-45. 

The  aim  of  the  cottage  is  twofold,  to 
supply  to  sightless  young  children  who  at- 
tend school  that  instruction  in  additional 
training  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  class- 


room or  in  their  own  homes,  and  to  offer 
practical  courses  in  domestic  science  and 
in  home-making  for  older  blind  girls 
when  they  have  completed  the  public 
school  curriculum. 

Horch,  D. 

Teaching  devices  I have  found  helpful 
in  presenting  foods,  clothing,  family  re- 
lationship, nutrition,  and  care  of  younger 
children.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  112-115. 

Hoyt,  A.  M. 

How  can  our  girls  be  trained  to  be 
more  helpful  in  their  homes?  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1911.  pp.  73-76. 

A plea  for  more  extensive  training  in 
household  arts  for  girl  students  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Jones,  I.  E. 

Aids  to  the  blind  home  maker.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1943.  pp.  161-163. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  there  are 
very  few  things  in  housekeeping  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  blind  home  maker. 
Working  methods  must  be  revised,  but 
these  revisions  need  not  be  radical. 

Lighthouse  for  the  blind;  Philadelphia 
home  economics  in  business  group. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  37,  1945. 
PP-  577-578. 

Short  course  outline  of  cooking  classes 
given  to  a group  of  blind  women,  with 
description  of  the  development  of  new 
techniques. 

Murphy,  D.  S. 

Practical  cooking.  Teachers  Forum,  13, 
1940.  pp.  19-20. 

Discusses  an  elective  cooking  class  for 
senior  boys  established  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 

Noyd,  H. 

Teaching  home  economics  by  braille. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  41,  1949.  pp. 

175-176. 

Outlines  a course  in  home  economics 
given  at  a school  for  the  blind.  Practical 
hints  are  given  for  teaching  sewing  and 
cooking. 
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Poston,  N.  E. 

Making  the  course  in  home  economics 
practical.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1932.  pp.  709-712. 

The  history  of  the  home  economics  de- 
partment at  the  Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind  is  used  as  an  example  of 
how  to  make  home  economics  practical. 

Pyle,  G.  C. 

How  can  our  girls  be  trained  to  be 
more  helpful  in  their  homes.?  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1911.  pp.  76-77. 

Directions  for  giving  a course  in  domes- 
tic science  in  a school  for  the  blind.  The 
cottage  system  is  considered  the  ideal 
method,  but  failing  this,  three  rooms 
could  be  fitted  up  as  dining-room,  kitchen 
and  laundry  with  classes  of  six  girls  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  detail. 

Rees,  G.  M. 

The  teaching  of  domestic  science  to 
blind  and  partially  sighted  girls  at  the 
school  for  the  blind,  Bridgend.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  22,  1934.  pp.  97-104. 

A report  on  five  years  of  teaching  do- 
mestic science  to  the  blind.  A syllabus 
for  a two-year  course  when  pupils  attend 
half  a day  per  week  is  included. 

Roberts,  I.  E. 

The  home  economics  apartment  at 


Overbrook.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  26, 
1932.  pp.  152-155. 

The  activities  of  the  home  training  “cot- 
tage” are  divided  into  three  groups:  food 
preparation,  care  of  the  apartment,  and 
social  activities.  The  girls  are  given  thor- 
ough practice  in  every  phase  of  home- 
making. 

Tenny,  M.  C. 

Domestic  science  classes.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  20,  1932.  pp.  121-124.  (Abstracted 
in  New  Beacon,  15,  1931.  pp.  279-280) 

Reports  on  some  courses  in  domestic 
science  for  the  blind  which  were  con- 
ducted with  success  in  various  parts  of 
England. 

Welch,  M.  D. 

The  blind  girl  and  her  clothing.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  235-238. 

A home  economics  teacher  in  a school 
for  the  blind  reports  on  a program  of 
teaching  sewing  to  blind  girls. 

Zelayeta,  Elena 

Cooking  hints  for  blind  housewives,  as 
told  to  Edna  Mae  DeMarce.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  192-194. 

A blind  woman  who  is  the  author  of  a 
cook  book,  tells  of  her  methods  for  keep- 
ing house  for  herself  and  her  family. 


DRAMATICS 


Askenas,  R. 

The  Lighthouse  Players  present  . . . 
New  York,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1944.  24p. 

An  illustrated  history  of  the  Lighthouse 
Players,  a group  of  amateur  actors  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

Bartlett,  B.  E. 

Music  and  drama — a social  unit.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  14,  1941.  pp.  37-39. 

The  opera  Haensel  and  Gretel  was  se- 
lected for  performance  by  primary  chil- 
dren at  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Bauman,  M.  K.,  and  Wiegle,  H.  H. 
Amateur  theatre  as  a technique  in  ad- 


justment training.  New  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  275-277. 

An  experiment  in  group  therapy  using 
amateur  theatricals  as  a medium  con- 
ducted at  the  adjustment  training  center 
in  Philadelphia. 

Brown,  S.  E. 

The  place  of  dramatics  in  the  curricula 
of  schools  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1924. 
pp.  178-181. 

Donnelly,  R.  L. 

The  Lighthouse  Players.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  2.  pp.  33-34,  37. 

Tells  of  the  work  of  the  dramatic  group 
organized  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind. 
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Grass,  R.  I. 

Technique  of  play  production  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  lo,  1937. 
pp.  34-35,  38.  (Also  'New  Beacon,  22,  1938. 
pp.  127-128). 

Outlines  the  methods  and  technique  of 
play  production  used  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Griswold,  E.  M. 

Training  young  blind  people  for  pub- 
lic dramatic  work.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
17,  1924,  No.  4.  pp.  26-31. 

Tells  of  the  work  of  the  Blind  Players 
Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Griswold,  H.  B. 

Annual  performance  of  Blind  Players 
Club.  Outlool{^  for  the  Blind,  21,  1928,  No. 
4.  pp.  41-42. 

A short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Blind  Players  Club  of  Brooklyn,  whose 
membership  is  made  up  of  blind  girls. 

Knight,  O.  B. 

The  composition  of  plays  for  blind  chil- 
dren on  the  elementary  school  level.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis,  Hampton  Institute,  1943.  36p. 
(Typewritten) 

Presents  two  plays:  Roses  of  Tin\ertown 
and  It  can  happen  here  for  presentation 
by  blind  children. 

Langworthy,  J.  L. 

The  role  of  dramatics  in  our  residential 
schools.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1920.  pp.  77-80. 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

Dramatic  arts  for  blind  children.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  yj,  1943.  pp.  187-191. 

A discussion  of  the  importance  of  dra- 
matic arts  in  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren, and  of  good  results  achieved  by  the 
Dramatic  Arts  Project  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  List  of  plays 
used  for  demonstrations  included. 


McClung,  G.  W. 

Problems  in  teaching  dramatics  to  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37,  1943. 
pp.  95-100. 

Tells  of  the  dramatics  class  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

McGuire,  B. 

Daring  to  become  a dramatic  reader. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  21,  1928,  No.  4. 
pp.  23-25,  29. 

Autobiographical  sketch  of  a profes- 
sional dramatic  reader. 


The  play’s  the  thing!  A discussion  of 
dramatics  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  9,  1936.  pp.  22-25, 

Includes  a bibliography  of  plays  for 
young  people  and  children. 

Marmein,  I. 

Experiences  and  reflections  of  a dramat- 
ics coach.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37,  1943. 
pp.  157-160. 

Reports  on  the  Dramatic  Arts  Project 
organized  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  A five  weeks  course  was 
given  to  the  teachers  in  certain  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  two  plays  were  pro- 
duced in  each  school. 

Norton,  M. 

Dramatics  in  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  104-105. 

Dramatics  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  creative  expression  for  the  blind,  and 
is  well  worth  the  effort  and  the  patience 
which  it  demands. 

Plays  for  children.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 

13,  1925.  p.  47. 

A small  collection  of  plays  which  are 
suitable  for  performance  by  blind  chil- 
dren. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Arthaud,  B.  E. 

The  value  of  travel  as  a stimulus  to 
olind  teachers.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932. 
PP*  71-74- 

Travel  experiences  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  make  geography  lessons  alive 
and  entertaining. 


Blake,  M. 

An  electric  map  for  the  blind.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  28,  1939.  pp.  6-8. 

Gives  a detailed  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  a map  of  Europe  which  indi- 
cates audibly  the  position  of  any  country, 
city  or  sea.  The  electrical  apparatus  used 
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is  a battery  and  buzzer  and  two  flexible 
leads  with  wanderplugs. 


A pin-table  map.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
24,  1936.  pp.  129-130. 

Brandstaeter,  a. 

Zurechtfinden  auf  der  geographischen 
Karte.  Blindenjreund,  44,  1924.  pp.  124- 
126. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  blind  smdents  of 
geography  are  lacking  in  a real  sense  of 
direction.  A suggestion  is  made  that  more 
time  is  devoted  to  showing  the  interrela- 
tion of  various  countries,  oceans,  moun- 
tains, etc. 

Clement,  A.  G. 

The  study  of  geography.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1890. 
PP-  50-55- 

The  study  of  geography  should  involve 
more  than  the  mere  collection  of  facts,  it 
should  also  investigate  the  interaction  be- 
tween man  and  his  geographical  environ- 
ment. 

Curtis,  J.  B. 

Braille  maps.  Teachers  Forum,  i,  1928, 
No.  3.  pp.  2-4. 

A discussion  of  maps  for  the  blind,  with 
special  reference  to  those  made  and  used 
in  the  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  Chicago 
Public  schools. 

Evans,  E.  D. 

Primary  geography.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1932.  pp. 
768-770. 

Instruction  in  geography  should  begin 
by  orientation  exercises  at  the  pupil’s 
desks.  Having  thus  obtained  a real  sense 
of  direction,  the  children  are  taken  out- 
side and  made  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  surroundings  with  the  aid  of  specially 
prepared  maps. 

Guilbeau,  E. 

De  enseignement  de  la  geographie  aux 
aveugles.  UBducateur  Moderne,  3,  1908. 
pp.  24i-256._ 

A discussion  of  the  maps  for  the  blind 
used  in  Europe  and  America  from  the 
early  times  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
up  till  the  present  (1908). 


Guillie,  S. 

An  essay  on  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  blind.  London,  Richard  Phil- 
lips, 1819.  pp.  101-106. 

The  early  maps  as  made  by  Weissen- 
bourg  were  not  very  satisfactory.  Methods 
used  in  producing  more  advanced  maps 
at  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Paris  are 
described  in  detail. 

Hardcastle,  L. 

Geography — some  questions  answered. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  18,  1935.  pp.  134- 
138. 

Maps  for  the  blind  are  discussed,  and 
questions  are  raised  as  to  the  value  of 
contour  maps  and  ways  of  explaining  dif- 
ferences in  scale  and  distances. 


Maps  for  the  blind.  New  Beacon,  27, 
1943-  pp.  157-159,  185-186,  208-210,  224- 
225;  28,  1944,  pp.  14-16,  32-33. 

Suggests,  i)  that  braille  maps  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  maps  of  the  new 
papier  mache  style  be  developed;  2)  that 
before  any  geographical  text  book  be  put 
into  braille  it  should  be  revised  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  blind;  3)  that  a sub- 
committee be  formed  representing  all 
types  of  schools  for  the  blind  as  well  as 
technical  experts  and  some  blind  person 
with  a genuine  interest  in  the  subject. 


School  geography.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
23.  i935>  PP-  178-182  & 24,  1935-36,  pp. 
4-12,  31-38,  57-64,  216-219,  232-235,  257- 
259  & 25,  1936-37,  pp.  13-15,  43-45,  70-72, 
92-94,  122-126,  142-147,  168-170,  193-  196, 
211-214,  239-242,  257-260  & 26,  1937,  pp. 
14-18,  56-60. 

A series  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  a school  for  the 
blind.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  ge- 
ography of  the  British  Isles. 


Teaching  of  geography  in  schools  for 
blind  children.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  20, 
1932.  pp.  73-81,  101-108,  139-147- 
The  paper  is  divided  into  four  sections: 
The  science  of  geography.  The  psychology 
of  the  blind  in  relation  to  that  science. 
Suitable  apparatus.  Schemes  of  work  and 
suitable  textbooks. 
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Hayes,  S.  P. 

Can  the  blind  pass  in  geography?  Teach- 
ers Forum,  lo,  1937.  pp.  22-32,  38. 

Three  standard  tests  in  geography 
(Hahn-Lackey,  Courtis  map.  Standard 
achievement)  are  presented  with  norms 
for  interpretation,  and  an  extended  study 
of  the  results  of  the  last  mentioned  test. 


Self-surveys  in  schools  for  the  blind;  a 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1921.  pp.  38-44. 

Instructions  for  the  use  of  the  Hahn- 
Lackey  geography  tests  and  the  Courtis 
map  test. 

Holroyde,  C. 

Outdoor  geography  for  blind,  partially- 
sighted  and  deaf  children.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  33,  1945.  pp.  142-144. 

Suggests  a scheme  for  making  outdoor 
maps  on  pieces  of  ground  some  20  ft.  by 
15  ft.  The  making  of  such  maps  will  serve 
as  practical  instruction  to  the  children. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  D. 

Map  work  in  the  elementary  grades. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1946.  pp.  65-67. 

Discusses  three  kinds  of  maps:  non- 
dissected  relief  maps  and  globes;  braille 
maps;  and  dissected  non-relief  and  relief 
maps. 

Joint  Committee  of  The  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold,  1936.  pp.  123- 
126. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  regarding  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Klein,  J.  W. 

Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden. 
Wien,  Anton  Strauss,  1819.  pp.  218-225. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  study  of 
maps  begin  with  simple  outline  maps  or 
globes,  then  proceed  to  maps  showing  the 
continents,  various  countries  and  home 
surroundings. 

Koehne,  G. 

Geography  as  an  aid  in  the  interpreta- 


tion of  history.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  49-52. 

The  more  knowledge  of  geography  that 
is  given  the  blind  child,  the  more  he  is 
enabled  to  interpret  history  accurately. 

Kruger,  F. 

Lehrplan  und  Lehrmittel  des  geog- 
raphischen  Unterrichts  fur  die  vier  oberen 
Klassen  einer  Blindenschule.  Blinden- 
freund,  4,  1884.  pp.  65-77. 

A plan  for  teaching  geography  in  the 
four  upper  classes  in  a school  for  the  blind 
with  a discussion  of  suitable  maps  and 
other  appliances. 

Kunz,  M. 

Geographie.  Mell,  A.,  ed.  Enc.  Hand- 
buch  des  Blindenwesens.  1900.  pp.  268-274. 

A plan  for  teaching  geography  to  blind 
children  with  a discussion  of  available 
maps  and  textbooks. 

Lissau,  R. 

Teaching  geography  to  blind  children. 
Flew  Beacon,  24,  1940.  pp.  160-162,  182- 
183,194-195. 

Discusses  the  use  of  relief  maps;  the 
means  by  which  the  blind  child  is  made 
to  understand  fully  the  peculiar  character 
of  a geographical  region;  the  building  of 
a living  unity  out  of  many  details;  and 
stresses  relevant  facts  by  intensive  work 
on  clay  models. 

Lugowoi,  N. 

Kulturgeschichtlich-ethnographische  Ob- 
jekte  im  Erdkundeunterricht  der  Blinden- 
schule. Blindenfreund,  49,  1929.  pp.  42-45. 

A plea  for  the  use  of  ethnographical 
and  historical  objects  and  models  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  a school  for  the 
blind. 

Mayshark,  J.  W. 

A unit  on  the  Bermuda  Islands,  for  up- 
per grades.  Instructor,  48,  1939,  No.  9.  pp. 

30.  72. 

Describes  a geography  unit  carried  out 
by  a special  class  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Michaels,  E. 

Definite  objectives  as  a basis  for  motiva- 
tion in  geography  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  7,  1934.  pp.  7-12. 

Suggests  training  through  class  activi- 
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ties  involving  those  objectives  which  best 
train  the  child  for  real  living,  and  which 
give  the  opportunity  for  each  child  to 
participate  fully. 


Maps  which  talk  to  the  blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  6,  1934.  pp.  42-47,  55.  (Also  New 
Beacon,  18,  1934.  pp.  36-38.) 

A description  of  the  development  of 
some  unusual  geography  map  projects  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mulligan,  R.  J. 

The  house  model.  Teachers  Forum,  6, 
1934-  PP-  71-75.  77- 

A description  of  a bouse  model  con- 
structed at  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  with  a key  to  terms  used  in 
house  construction. 

Murphy,  S.  B. 

Teaching  geography.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928. 
pp.  420-423. 

Imaginary  travels  through  the  countries 
studied  will  help  make  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy of  interest  to  blind  children. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  G.  F. 

Practical  devices  for  teaching  in  the  in- 
termediate grades.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1932.  pp.  707- 
708. 

One  page  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  geography  and  the  appliances 
necessary  for  this  study.  Methods  of  pro- 
ducing maps  and  globes  in  class  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Otto,  H. 

Geologische  Belehrungen.  Blinden- 
freund,  41,  1921.  pp.  36-40. 

Instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  ge- 
ology should  be  included  in  any  plan  for 
teaching  geography. 

Peppitt,  R. 

Notes  on  geography.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  16,  1928,  pp.  64-65,  85-87,  108-111, 
133-135  & 17,  1929,  pp.  186-187. 

Six  groups  of  notes  which  form  a very 
brief  outline  for  a scheme  in  geography 
for  blind  children  of  the  ages  of  seven  to 
sixteen  years. 


Plear,  W.  R. 

A map  of  the  world.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  19,  1931.  pp.  160-163. 

A description  of  a cardboard  map  of 
the  world. 

POSCHL,  J. 

Der  geographische  Unterricht.  Mell, 
Blindenunterricht,  1910.  pp.  130-146. 

A plan  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  ge- 
ography in  a school  for  the  blind.  Various 
methods  for  map  making  are  mentioned 
and  a plea  is  made  for  imparting  to  the 
blind  pupil  a real  sense  of  direction. 

Pratt,  C.  L. 

Practical  geography  for  the  blind.  Wa- 
tertown, Perkins  Institution,  1937.  3ip. 

Contains  practical  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing maps  and  globes  of  many  types  and 
from  various  materials.  Geography  games, 
suitable  textbooks  and  helpful  apparatus 
are  discussed.  Many  illustrations. 

Przyrembel. 

Karten,  Arbeitshefte  und  Quellenlese- 
stoffe  fiir  den  Erdkundeunterricht.  Blin- 
denfreund,  49,  1929.  pp.  37-41. 

The  writer  discusses  the  following  es- 
sentials to  an  up-to-date  instruction  in  ge- 
ography. Creation  of  maps  which  give 
the  students  proper  perceptions  of  space, 
adaptation  of  modern  geographical  text- 
books and  reprint  of  geographical  source 
material. 

R.,  G.  F. 

The  teaching  of  geography.  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  10,  1922.  pp.  11-13. 

An  outline  of  methods  of  teaching  ge- 
ography to  blind  children.  Some  helpful 
books  on  the  subject  are  mentioned. 

Rappawy,  a.  j. 

Die  Anfange  des  Kartenlesens  in  der 
Blindenschule.  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  oester- 
reichische  Blindenwesen,  i,  1914.  pp.  115- 
118. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  maps 
in  a school  for  the  blind,  the  pupils 
should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  class  room,  school  building  and  imme- 
diate surroundings.  They  should  have  an 
opportunity  for  making  their  own  maps. 
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SCHLEUSSNER,  K. 

Modelle  zur  Veranschaulichung  ge- 
ographischen  Grundbegriffe.  Blinden- 
freund,  28,  1908.  pp.  279-281. 

A contribution  to  a discussion  as  to  the 
value  of  various  relief  maps  available  in 
Germany  at  the  time  the  article  was 
written. 

Schroder,  E. 

The  project  method.  Teachers  Forum,  3, 
1931,  No.  3.  pp.  9-10. 

A course  of  study  in  geography  for 
grades  IV-VI,  with  steps  in  map-making. 

Spellings,  W.  W. 

Geography:  a human,  dynamic  study. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1940.  pp.  46-49. 

Man  should  be  made  the  central  idea 


in  the  study  of  geography.  Factors  of  ge- 
ographic environment  play  so  prominent  a 
role  in  human  affairs  as  to  determine 
both  the  economic  activities  and  the  ethi- 
cal standards  of  man. 

Westover,  a. 

Relief  map  of  campus.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  191-193. 

A description  of  a scale  model  or  relief 
map  made  for  use  by  blind  students  of 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Zech,  F. 

Die  Kartenskizzen  von  H.  Harms. 
Blind enfreund,  21,  1901.  pp.  105-107. 

A recommendation  that  the  teacher  of 
geography  have  the  students  prepare  their 
own  maps  and  an  explanation  how  this 
might  be  done. 


LANGUAGES 


Adzit,  M. 

An  adequate  course  of  study  in  lan- 
guage for  the  third  grade.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938. 
pp.  61-62. 

English  language  as  taught  in  the  third 
grade  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Ballard,  B.  B. 

Teaching  English  to  the  blind  under 
the  New  York  State  Regents  system. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1946.  pp.  74-76. 

Bartlett,  J. 

Esperanto — its  value  to  the  blind.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1924,  No.  3.  pp. 
52-53- 

Information  on  the  Universal  Associa- 
tion of  Blind  Esperantists. 

Brown,  M.  L.  B. 

Spelling  helps.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  224-227. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  frequent 
stimulation  and  proper  guidance  in  de- 
veloping intelligent  and  purposeful  meth- 
ods of  study.  The  use  of  the  dictionary, 
phonics,  games,  etc.,  and  constant  use  of 
written  form  are  strongly  advocated  as 
aids  to  developing  good  spellers. 


Carter,  W.  J. 

Esperanto  for  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  20,  1931.  pp.  20-25. 

Reports  on  a conference  of  the  Univer- 
sal Congress  of  Esperantists,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  this  congress,  and 
points  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
world  language  to  the  blind. 

Cummings,  F.  J. 

English  in  the  junior  high  school. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  177-179. 

Teaching  methods  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Du  Mez,  M. 

Methods  and  materials  in  the  language 
arts.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  192-193. 

Discusses  methods  of  making  the  teach- 
ing of  grammar  and  structure  alive  and 
vital. 

Eymard,  Sister  M. 

The  teaching  of  spelling.  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association,  Proceed- 
ings and  Addresses,  1936.  pp.  445-452. 

Methods  of  teaching  spelling  at  St. 
Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Flood,  L.  J. 

The  value  of  Latin  for  blind  students. 
Teachers  Forum,  5,  1933.  pp.  82-85,  98. 

Reports  on  the  course  in  Latin  given 
for  many  years  at  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind. 


The  value  of  Latin  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  144-152. 

“The  question  may  be  ansv^^ered  in  this 
way.  Latin  as  a subject  has  every  value 
for  the  blind  that  it  has  for  the  seeing”. 
Includes  also  practical  suggestions  for 
methods  of  teaching  this  subject  to  blind 
students. 

Hayes,  S.  P. 

Can  blind  children  spell?  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  16,  1922.  pp.  52-58. 

Considers  general  conclusions  based 
upon  tests  in  schools  for  the  blind,  the 
spontaneous  spelling  of  blind  children, 
and  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  spell- 
ing. 

Holland,  B.  F. 

The  spelling  ability  of  blind  and  see- 
ing pupils.  Teachers  Forum,  14,  1941.  pp. 

30-32. 

Presents  a comparison  of  the  spelling 
abilities  of  blind  and  seeing  pupils  in 
corresponding  grades.  Seeks  to  determine 
whether  blind  pupils  are  retarded,  normal 
or  accelerated  in  this  subject,  and  whether 
blindness  affects  the  ability  to  spell. 

Koenig,  M.  M. 

Tested  projects  in  high  school  English. 
Teachers  Forum,  6,  1934.  pp.  51-53. 

Games  of  description,  study  of  news- 
paper narration,  debating,  creative  writing 
of  various  kinds  are  mentioned  as  projects 
which  have  proved  of  value. 

Kramer,  H.  M. 

General  language.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  190- 
192. 

Discusses  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Lewis,  S. 

An  adequate  course  of  study  in  lan- 
guage for  first  and  second  grades.  Ameri- 


can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1938.  pp.  60-61. 

English  language  as  taught  in  the  first 
and  second  grades  in  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Longsdorf,  K.  D. 

Aims  in  teaching  English  literature. 
New  York,  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  1936.  (Mono- 
graph, No.  2,  pp.  1-25.) 


Culture  and  character  through  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Teachers  Forum,  13, 
1940.  pp.  2-5. 

A summary  of  the  monograph  Aims  in 
teaching  English  literature. 


English  language  and  literature;  a re- 
port of  textbooks  used,  with  supplemen- 
tary reading  lists  and  some  teaching  aids 
for  instructors  of  the  blind.  New  York, 
New  York  Instimte  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  1937.  2op.  (Mimeographed) 

Compiled  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
teachers  of  elementary  English  in  the 
New  York  Institute. 

McAtee,  I.  V. 

An  adequate  course  of  study  in  Eng- 
lish for  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
grades.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  62-71. 

A course  of  study  in  the  English  lan- 
guage for  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  in  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind, 
with  lists  of  textbooks  and  supplementary 
reading. 

McMurray,  I. 

Making  language  lessons  vital  and  in- 
teresting. American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  136-141. 

Many  suggestions  are  given  for  vitaliz- 
ing this  subject,  such  as  using  objects  and 
growing  plants  as  decorations  for  the  class 
room,  reading  current  news  magazines, 
dramatizations  and  poetry  writing,  etc. 

Martin,  M.  E. 

Developing  a spelling  conscience.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  56-58. 

Discusses  the  teacher’s  part  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  children  in  becoming 
good  spellers. 
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Merry,  F.  K.,  ed. 

Motivating  language  lessons  among 
blind  children  in  the  elementary  grades; 
written  by  teachers  in  the  lower  school  of 
Perkins  Institution.  Watertown,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Perkins 
Institution,  1931.  47p. 

Vitalizing  language  through  dramatiza- 
tion, by  Margaret  Miller;  The  doll’s  festi- 
val, a language  project  for  primary  grades, 
by  Susan  E.  Morse;  Encouraging  spon- 
taneity in  letterwriting,  by  Margaret  Mil- 
ler; WPIPD  broadcasts,  by  Frieda  Kiefer 
Merry;  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  lan- 
guage lessons  with  primary  boys,  by  Mary 
A.  Lermond;  “My  weekly  reader”  as  a 
basis  for  project  work  in  language,  by 
Feodore  M.  Nicholls;  Common  language 
errors  made  by  a representative  group  of 
blind  children,  by  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry. 

Morrissey,  W.  P. 

The  process  of  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages as  experienced  by  a student  born 
blind.  Masters  thesis.  University  of  Iowa, 
1933.  (Typewritten) 


Teaching  foreign  languages  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1931. 
PP-  34-37- 

Discusses  the  value  of  foreign  language 
study  in  schools,  the  aptitude  of  the  blind 
for  learning  languages,  what  language  or 
languages  should  be  taught,  and  methods 
of  teaching  languages  in  a school  for  the 
blind. 

Parnell,  J. 

Spelling.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  47-48. 


Spelling  as  taught  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grade  of  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Powers,  P.  V. 

A study  of  the  oral  language  errors  of 
the  Youngstown  Braille  pupils.  Masters 
thesis.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1936. 
(Typewritten) 

“Attempts  to  analyze  and  diagnose  the 
language  errors  of  a group  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  to  compare  them  with  the  er- 
rors of  more  than  a half-million  sighted 
children  who  were  used  in  Dr.  L.  J. 
Rourke’s  nation-wide  experiment.” 

Quimby,  N.  F. 

Problems  involved  in  teaching  spelling 
to  blind  children.  Teachers  Forum,  9, 
1937-  PP-  95-98- 

Suggests  ways  to  develop  a spelling 
program  based  upon  modern  educational 
aims,  following  recognized  teaching  pro- 
cedures, using  adequate  testing  devices, 
and  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
blind. 

Ricard,  F. 

Some  techniques  and  devices  in  the 
correlation  of  spelling  and  writing  in  first 
grade.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  231-232. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Flew  Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp.  61-63. 
Points  out  that  the  teaching  of  English 
in  schools  for  the  blind  must  be  on  a high 
standard  if  one  wishes  to  encourage  a 
literary  career  for  the  blind. 


MATHEMATICS 


Bannister.  A.  R. 

Arithmetic.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  14, 
1926,  pp.  84-92. 

Methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  The  use  of  the  braille 
writing  frame  and  the  Taylor  slate  is 
discussed. 

Bolte,  F. 

Zum  ersten  Rechnen  in  der  Blinden- 
schule.  Blindenfreund , 24,  1904.  pp.  209- 
212. 


A contribution  to  the  discussion  on 
methods  of  teaching  elementary  arithme- 
tic as  waged  by  Muller  and  Peyer. 

Brandstaeter,  A. 

Lehrplan  fiir  den  Raumlehreunterricht 
in  der  Blindenschule.  Blindenfreund,  32, 
1912.  pp.  108-115,  129-141,  204-209,  232- 
234,  246-264,  277-287. 

A detailed  course  of  study  in  geometry 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 
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Raumlehre.  Mell,  Ency\lopddische s 
Handbuch  des  Blindenwesens.  1900.  pp. 
622-624. 

Methods  of  teaching  geometry  to  the 
blind. 

Buonvino,  a. 

Tabella  dei  segni  matematici  con  regole 
illustrative.  Genova,  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
pei  Ciechi  Regina  “Margherita”,  192- ? 8p. 
Italian  system  of  mathematical  notation. 

Burde. 

Der  erste  Rechenunterricht.  Blinden- 
freund,  34,  1914.  pp.  25-29,  69-70. 

Elementary  arithmetic  in  a school  for 
the  blind.  The  children  are  made  familiar 
■with  the  numbers  i-io. 


Der  Zahlenkreis  1-20.  Blindenjreund, 
35,  1915.  pp.  89-93. 

Elementary  arithmetic  in  a school  for 
the  blind  carried  on  to  include  the  num- 
bers 10-20. 

Cambridge,  M. 

Questioning  the  application  of  public 
school  methods  in  teaching  arithmetic 
computation  to  blind  children.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1948.  pp.  74-78. 

During  the  war  years  comparative  pro- 
file charts  showed  the  defects  in  arithme- 
tic computation  to  be  great  indeed.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  all  concerned  led  to  the 
formation  in  1944,  of  a joint  committee 
to  investigate  the  situation  thoroughly. 
This  paper  discusses  the  hypotheses  for- 
mulated by  the  committee. 

Chadderdon,  W.  E. 

Time  saving  methods  for  the  blind  in 
mathematics.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  55-58. 

Chapple,  B.  P. 

Teaching  geometry  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Teachers  Forum,  2,  1930,  No.  5, 
pp.  8-11. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  advantage  to 
the  blind  of  studying  geometry  for  im- 
provement in  sound  reasoning  is  as  great 
as  for  the  sighted. 

CiMATTI,  L. 

II  disegno  tecnico  nell’educazione  pre- 


professionale  dei  ciechi.  Rivista  Peda- 
gogica,  26,  1933.  pp.  714-734. 

Technical  drawing  in  the  prevocational 
education  of  the  blind.  Much  space  is 
given  to  geometrical  drawing. 

Collins,  J.  H. 

Geometry — with  modern  improvements. 
Light,  8,  1936,  No.  3.  pp.  5-6. 

An  apparatus  for  the  study  of  geometry 
constructed  specially  for  a blind  boy  who 
is  preparing  to  enter  college. 

COVILLE,  M.  G. 

Teaching  geometry  to  blind  pupils. 
Teachers  Forum,  i,  1929,  No.  6.  pp.  7-8. 

Geometry  as  taught  at  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Davis,  H.  A. 

What  mathematics  should  be  taught  in 
a school  for  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp. 

55-58- 

Some  general  remarks  on  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  a school  for  the  blind 
embodying  five  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  this  subject. 

Deavin,  W.  E. 

The  teaching  of  geometry  in  non- 
sighted  schools.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  21, 
1933.  pp.  197-198. 

An  English  comment  to  the  article  by 
Mr.  Hurst,  pointing  out  some  of  the  geo- 
metrical appliances  used  in  England. 

Demal,  F. 

Der  Dezimalpunkt.  Zeitschrift  fiir  das 
osterreichische  Blindenwesen,  5,  1918.  pp. 
1025-1027. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  usual 
position  of  the  decimal  point  is  ambigu- 
ous and  may  lead  to  mistakes  in  the  solu- 
tion of  arithmetic  problems. 


Die  “kleine”  russische  Rechenmaschine. 
Blindenfreund,  33,  1913.  pp.  72-73. 

A device  for  teaching  arithmetic  to 
blind  children  of  the  elementary  grades. 
Its  principle  is  20  beads  on  one  rod. 

Diderot,  D. 

Letter  on  the  blind  for  the  use  of  those 
who  see.  Early  Philosophical  Wor\s,  trans. 
and  ed.  By  Margaret  fourdain.  Chicago, 
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Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1916.  pp.  88-104. 

Discusses  Nicholas  Saunderson  and  his 
works  in  mathematics. 

Drake,  H. 

Dramatizing  numbers.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1948. 
PP-  70-73- 

Suggestions  for  making  beginner’s  arith- 
metic lessons  interesting  and  alive  to  the 
pupils  through  games  and  illustrations. 

Ek,  G. 

Instruction  in  geometry.  Teachers 
Forum,  2,  1929,  No.  i.  p.  5. 

Description  of  a special  drawing  board 
used  in  the  Tomteboda  School  for  the 
Blind,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Emblen,  J.  R. 

Simpler  braille  mathematical  notation. 
New  Beacon,  24,  1940.  pp.  55-56. 

Refers  to  the  newly  created  Interna- 
tional Mathematical  and  Chemical  Nota- 
tion. 

Feuersenger. 

Eine  Rechenmaschine  fiir  Blinde.  Blin- 
denjreund,  52,  1932.  pp.  261-263. 

An  adding  machine  specially  adapted 
to  the  blind.  Addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division  may  be  performed. 

Foutch,  T.  a. 

The  Taylor  slate.  Teachers  Forum,  i, 
1929,  No.  6,  p.  6. 

Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  4369. 

Pp.  116-128,  Meaningful  mathematics 
for  the  blind  citizen. 

French,  R.  S.,  and  Morgan,  D.  H. 

Aids  and  appliances  in  education  and 
recreation.  Lende,  H.,  ed.,  What  of  the 
blind?  II,  1941.  pp.  74-86. 

Discusses  concrete  material  for  observa- 
tion and  mechanical  aids  which  have  been 
found  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
certain  concepts  and  questions  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry. 

Fuchs,  W. 

Die  Verwendung  des  russischen  Rechen- 
Apparates  in  der  Elementarklasse  der 


Blinden-Schule.  Blindenfreund,  27,  1907. 
pp.  219-226. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a wooden 
frame  with  ten  iron  rods  on  which  are 
placed  movable  disks  instead  of  the  beads 
used  for  seeing  children. 

Gibbon,  W. 

The  blind  student  of  mathematics.  Men- 
tor, 3,  1893.  pp.  145-148. 

A blind  man  tells  of  his  own  experi- 
ences as  a student  of  mathematics  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  and  later  at  college. 

Grasemann,  P. 

Der  Raumlehreunterricht  und  seine 
psychologische  Grundlegung.  Blinden- 
freund, 33,  1913.  pp.  21-33,  85-102,  117- 
133,  189-192,  214-222. 

Instruction  in  geometry  and  its  psycho- 
logical foundation. 

Graves,  J.  S. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  arithmetic  slates. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1902.  pp.  37-39. 

A plea  for  more  mental  arithmetic  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Guillie,  S. 

An  essay  on  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  blind.  London,  R.  Phillips, 
1819.  pp.  113-117. 

An  early  treatise  on  methods  and  appli- 
ances used  in  teaching  mathematics  to 
the  blind. 

Hamilton,  D.  W. 

An  experiment  in  individual  instruction 
in  algebra  in  a school  for  the  blind.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  7,  1934.  pp.  2-5,  12. 

Hauy,  V. 

An  essay  on  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Leicester,  Tompkin  and  Shardlow,  1889. 
pp.  217-259. 

The  pioneer  educator  of  the  blind  dis- 
cusses methods  of  teaching  blind  children. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  means  of  teach- 
ing mathematics. 

Hayes,  S.  P. 

Arithmetic;  teaching  and  testing  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  99-108. 

Discusses  ways  and  means  of  overcom- 
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ing  the  many  special  diflSculties  which 
arithmetic  offers  the  blind  student.  Bibli- 
ography. 

Hein,  H.  E.,  and  Ramke,  D. 

What  should  be  stressed  in  arithmetic 
and  geometry  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  75-76,  79. 

Available  methods  for  shortening  and 
simplifying  the  fundamental  processes 
should  be  stressed  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  to  the  blind. 

Helms,  H.  A. 

Findings  in  the  teaching  of  algebra. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  117-119. 

Hinze. 

Rechnen.  Mell,  Ency]{lopddisches  Hand- 
buch  des  Blindenwesens,  1900.  pp.  624- 
638. 

An  historical  sketch  of  methods  and  ap- 
pliances used  in  teaching  arithmetic  to 
the  blind. 

Hoard,  S. 

The  model  4-A  slide  rule  and  its  use. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  120-122. 

“The  model  4-A  slide  rule,  issued  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  a practical  device  for  the  solution  of 
problems  involving  multiplication,  divi- 
sion, operations  with  logarithms,  and  pro- 
portions.” 

Hurst,  A.  D. 

Ways  and  means  of  teaching  geometry 
to  blind  students.  Teachers  Forum,  5, 
1932-1933.  pp.  25-28,  53-57.  (Also  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  21,  1933.  pp.  157-165.) 

This  paper  discusses  how  the  regular 
demonstrative  propositions  are  taught  at 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind 
and  how  the  totally  blind  students  are 
able  to  accurately  draw  the  regular  geo- 
metric figures  for  construction  problems. 

Hussey,  S.  R. 

Is  this  way  progress?  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  247-250. 

Explains  a one-line  method  of  multi- 
plication and  gives  a suggested  arrange- 
ment for  long  division  and  square  root 
as  computed  with  the  use  of  the  braille 
writer. 


Illingworth,  W.  H. 

History  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
London,  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & Co., 
1910.  pp.  85-90. 

Description  and  illustrations  of  the 
Saunderson  arithmetic  board  as  well  as 
of  other  appliances  for  teaching  arithme- 
tic to  the  blind. 

JORALMAN,  J.  E. 

Training  and  supervision  of  the  blind 
vending  stand  manager.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Worl^ers  for  the  Blind,  1947. 
pp.  87-89. 

States  the  belief  that  a successful  vend- 
ing stand  program  for  the  blind  can  only 
be  developed  under  the  agency  control 
plan.  Outlines  such  a plan  as  practiced  by 
the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Klein,  J.  W. 

Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden. 
Wien,  Anton  Strauss,  1819.  pp.  86-160, 
234-257. 

Suggestions  for  teaching  arithmetic  and 
geometry  to  blind  children,  written  by  the 
founder  and  first  director  of  the  institute 
for  the  blind  in  Vienna. 

Kranz,  j. 

Methodische  Behandlung  des  “Rabatt- 
rechnens”.  Blindenfreund , 52,  1932.  pp. 
139-143- 

Methods  of  computing  discounts  as 
taught  to  blind  children. 

Kutscher,  F. 

Die  einfache  Buchhaltung  in  der  Berufs- 
schule  in  der  Blindenanstalt.  Blinden- 
freund, 52,  1932.  pp.  264-271. 

A course  of  study  in  simple  bookkeep- 
ing for  schools  for  the  blind'. 

Lane,  A.  M. 

Primary  number  through  constructive 
measuring.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  3,  1910. 

pp.  154-155- 

The  so-called  Walter  method  of  teach- 
ing numbers  is  successfully  taught  in  Per- 
kins Institution. 

Legrand,  C. 

L’enseignement  des  mathematiques  dans 
les  ecoles  d’aveugles.  Villey  & Perouze, 
Etudes  pedagogiques,  1923.  pp.  121-123. 
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The  study  of  mathematics  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Levy,  W.  H, 

Blindness  and  the  blind.  London,  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  1872.  pp.  135-138. 

A description  of  the  Saunderson  appa- 
ratus and  other  appliances  for  teaching 
mathematics  to  the  blind. 

Liebig,  F. 

Written  computation  on  the  Picht 
braille  writer.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43, 
1949.  pp.  259-260. 

Recommends  the  use  of  the  braille 
writer  in  written  arithmetic. 

Lochhead,  H.  M. 

A simpler  braille  mathematical  nota- 
tion. Teacher  of  the  Blind,  28,  1940.  pp. 
95-98. 

Years  of  teaching  mathematics  have 
convinced  the  writer  that  the  study  of 
this  subject  is  made  more  difficult  to  the 
blind  by  the  needless  complexity  of  the 
braille  mathematical  notation.  Suggestions 
are  made  for  a simpler  system. 


The  teaching  of  mathematics  to  blind 
children.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  33,  1945. 
pp.  82-90. 

Deals  with  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
to  blind  children  of  moderate  ability, 
specifically  arithmetic  in  senior  classes  and 
elementary  algebra  and  geometry. 


Use  of  the  braille  frame  in  mathe- 
matics. Teacher  of  the  Blind,  30,  1942. 
pp.  58-62. 

Suggests  the  use  of  the  ordinary  braille 
frame  or  slate  in  solving  mathematical 
problems. 

McCutghan,  D. 

Arithmetic  in  our  lower  grades.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  40-41. 

Discusses  the  more  detailed  planning 
and  the  higher  exertion  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

Mahler,  T. 

Hilfsmittel  fiir  hdhere  Mathematic  fiir 
Blinde.  Blindenfreund , 45,  1925.  pp.  12 1- 
122. 

Description  of  the  Mahler  apparatus  for 


teaching  advanced  mathematics  to  the 
blind. 

Mathematics  and  the  blind  student.  New 
Beacon,  18,  1934.  pp.  146-148. 
Appliances  and  literature  for  the  study 
of  mathematics  made  available  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  especially 
through  the  efforts  of  Taylor  and  Emblen. 

Mattei,  T.  L. 

Utilisation  de  la  tablette  braille  pour 
les  operations  arithmetiques.  Villey  & 
Perouze,  Tltudes  pedagogiques,  1923.  pp. 
134-137- 

Use  of  the  braille  slate  for  solving  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic. 

Matthies,  a. 

Zum  schriftlichen  Rechnen  auf  der 
Punktschrifttafel.  Blindenfreund,  52,  1932. 
pp.  257-261. 

Suggestions  and  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
braille  slate  in  solving  arithmetic  prob- 
lems. 

Mayntz,  J. 

Punktschriftrechnen;  eine  Handreichung 
fiir  den  Blindenunterricht.  Deutsche  Blin- 
denfilrsorge  {Blindenfreund),  56,  1936. 
pp.  201-209. 

Deals  with  various  problems  of  mathe- 
matical notation  for  the  blind. 

Merry,  F.  K. 

Another  experiment  on  type  slates. 
Teachers  Forum,  4,  1931.  pp.  14-15. 

A comparison  of  the  Taylor  and  the 
Cubarithme  slates. 


A preliminary  experiment  with  two 
arithmetic  type  slates.  Teachers  Forum,  2, 
1930,  No.  4.  pp.  14-15. 

Experiments  with  the  Taylor  and  the 
T.V.L.  slates. 


A survey  of  the  problem-solving  ability 
of  pupils  in  six  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.  Teachers  Forum,  3,  1931,  No.  5. 
pp.  12-15. 

Teachers  from  six  representative  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  administered 
to  their  pupils  and  scored  The  Stevenson 
Arithmetic  Reading  Test  i.  Form  A.  170 
blind  children  participated. 
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A third  experiment  on  type  slates. 
Teachers  Forum,  5,  1933.  pp.  48-50,  52. 

Reports  on  tests  made  on  the  Taylor 
and  the  Cubarithme  slates. 


Types  of  errors  made  in  fundamental 
arithmetical  processes  by  pupils  in  six 
schools  for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  3, 
1930,  No.  2,  pp.  8-19. 

What  blind  people  think  about  arith- 
metic. Teachers  Forum,  2,  1929,  No.  i. 
pp.  8-12. 

A questionnaire  was  sent  to  731  blind 
people  and  197  replies  were  received  in 
addition  to  a number  of  personal  letters. 

Messner,  a. 

Methode  und  Lehrmittel  fiir  den  Rechen- 
unterricht  in  der  Elementarklasse  an 
Blindenanstalten.  Blindenjreund,  ii,  1891. 
pp.  152-159. 

Methods  and  appliances  for  teaching 
arithmetic  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Meyer,  G.  F. 

Devices  in  mathematics.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1924. 
pp.  202-208. 

Discussion  of  the  Taylor  and  Cuba- 
rithme slates  and  other  appliances  used  in 
teaching  mathematics  to  the  blind. 

Mohr,  J. 

Einige  ketzerische  Bemerkungen  zur 
Methode  des  Rechenunterrichts.  Blinden- 
freund,  25,  1905.  pp.  1 17-120. 

An  answer  to  Kunz’s  article  on  elemen- 
tary arithmetic  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

Montgomery,  R.  L. 

The  braille  slide  rule — a teachers’  and 
students’  guide  to  the  use  of  the  braille 
slide;  Doctor’s  dissertation,  New  York 
University,  1945.  96p. 

Traces  briefly  the  history  of  the  slide 
rule,  describes  the  evolution  of  the  braille 
system,  discusses  the  uses  of  the  braille 
slide  rule,  and  presents  a guide  to  its  use 
by  the  blind. 


The  braille  slide  rule;  a teachers’  and 
students’  guide  to  the  use  of  the  braille 


slide  rule.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  90-92. 

Morey,  C. 

Arithmetic  games  in  a school  for  the 
blind.  Teachers  Forum,  6,  1934.  pp.  48- 
49,  55- 

Games  and  devices  which  may  facilitate 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  to  blind  chil- 
dren. 

Morgan,  D.  H.,  and  Wellington,  J.  A. 

Visual  aids  in  the  teaching  of  geometry 
to  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1939. 
pp.  70-72. 

Describes  various  appliances  constructed 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  to 
aid  the  pupil  in  “seeing”  or  visualizing 
the  problem  under  consideration. 

Muller,  H. 

Psychologische  Analyse  einiger  Rechen- 
vorgange.  Blindenfreund,  28,  1908.  pp. 
82-94. 

Psychological  analysis  of  some  arith- 
metic processes. 


Zum  ersten  Rechnen.  Blindenfreund, 
24,  1904.  pp.  169-174. 

An  answer  to  an  earlier  article  by 
Peyer  in  Der  Blindenfreund. 

Neumann,  F.  T. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  in  ad- 
vanced mathematics.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1946.  pp. 
92-99. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the  term 
“advanced  mathematics”  means  princi- 
pally algebra  and  geometry. 

Peyer,  H. 

Der  erste  Rechenunterricht  in  der  Blin- 
denschule.  Blindenfreund,  24,  1904,  pp. 
48-57;  & 25,  1905,  pp.  77-79. 

A report  of  experiments  with  Lay’s  so- 
called  “button-apparatus”  in  teaching  ele- 
mentary arithmetic  to  blind  children. 

POSCHL,  J. 

Der  neue  Wiener  Zifferrechenapparat 
mit  Braille-Typen.  Blindenfreund,  28, 
1908.  pp.  302-306. 

A description  of  the  new  “Vienna” 
arithmetic  slate  adapted  for  use  with 
braille  type. 
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Der  Rechenunterricht  und  der  ge- 
ometrische  Unterricht.  Mell,  Blindenun- 
terricht,  1910.  pp.  107-130. 

Two  illustrated  articles  on  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  and  geometry  to  the 
blind.  Various  appliances  are  discussed  in 
detail. 

Potter,  C. 

Use  of  the  Courtis  tests,  in  arithmetic. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1920.  pp.  28-31. 

Use  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Practice 
tests  to  develop  ability  that  will  transfer 
to  regular  arithmetic  work  and  to  all 
situations  in  which  computations  are 
used. 

Prine,  O. 

Diagnostic  and  remedial  techniques  in 
teaching  arithmetic.  Teachers  Forum,  12, 
1939.  pp.  6-10,  18-19. 

Attempts  to  show  how  a teacher  can 
modify  and  adapt  the  curriculum  to  bet- 
ter meet  the  needs  of  her  visually  handi- 
capped pupils.  Includes  diagnostic  tests  as 
constructed  for  the  multiplication  and  di- 
vision processes  with  fractions,  with  in- 
terpretation of  the  results  of  these  tests. 

Puls,  H. 

Vom  schriftlichen  Rechnen.  Blinden- 
freund,  40,  1920.  pp.  64-66. 

The  use  of  slates  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  Tay- 
lor and  the  “Wiener”  slates  are  con- 
sidered. 


Zeit  und  Zahl.  Blindenfreund , 29,  1909. 
PP-  71-75,  131-134. 

A contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
methods  used  in  teaching  elementary 
arithmetic.  Mainly  an  answer  to  Muller’s 
article  in  Der  Blindenfreund  of  1908. 

Rickard,  R.  E. 

The  abacus  as  an  aid  in  teaching  arith- 
metic. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  42,  1948. 
PP-  35-39- 

Considerable  data  has  been  collected  to 
illustrate  how  the  abacus  may  be  adapted 
to  the  various  methods  of  computation 
which  are  now  beeing  taught  to  the  blind. 


Adapting  the  abacus  for  the  use  of  the 


blind.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1947.  94p.  (Typewritten) 

Contents:  The  teaching  of  mathematics 
to  the  blind;  The  historic  development  of 
the  abacus;  Structural  modifications  for 
use  with  the  blind;  How  to  operate  the 
abacus;  Conclusions. 

Riddle,  C.  C. 

What  are  the  most  retarding  factors  in 
learning  seventh  and  eighth  grade  arith- 
metic.? American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  86-95. 

Factors  mentioned  as  retarding  include 
a lack  of  number  concepts,  the  mixing  of 
the  four  fundamental  arithmetic  proc- 
esses too  soon,  meaningless  drills,  lack  of 
vocabulary  on  the  subject,  etc. 

Scherer,  F. 

Die  Zukunft  der  Blinden.  Regensburg, 
J.  Reitmayr,  1866.  pp.  63-79. 

An  historical  sketch  of  methods  and 
appliances  used  in  teaching  mathematics 
to  the  blind. 

ScHOONMAKER,  M.  B. 

Methods  in  mathematics,  arithmetic. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1920.  pp.  25-28. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  blind,  the 
methods  used  and  the  results  desired 
should  be  identical  with  those  for  the 
seeing  child.  The  manner  of  presentation 
must  be  specially  adapted  to  blind  chil- 
dren. 

Nygard,  M.  E.,  and  Butler,  L. 

A course  of  study  in  arithmetic,  grades 
1-8.  New  York,  N.Y.  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  1937.  (Mono- 
graph No.  6,  pp.  1-118)  (Mimeographed) 

SiLvis,  L.  V. 

Mathematics  for  the  recently  blinded 
adult.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  122-124. 

Snyder,  H. 

A chip  from  an  Ohio  workshop.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1884.  pp.  39-46. 

A new  set  of  figures  for  the  study  of 
geometry  are  introduced. 

Spellings,  W.  W. 

The  place  of  mathematics  in  the  junior 
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high  sch(X)l.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  1 86-1 88. 

Describes  the  course  of  study  in  mathe- 
matics in  the  junior  high  school  at  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
points  out  the  desirabilty  of  mathematical 
laboratories  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Strong,  D.  R. 

Why  an  organized  concession  stand  de- 
partment is  essential  to  a well  balanced 
program  of  services  for  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1949.  pp.  91-92.  ^ 

This  paper  is  based  on  experiences 
gained  at  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Waterhouse,  E.  ]. 

Equipping  the  mathematics  laboratory. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  53-55. 

Describes  the  devices,  graphs,  and  other 
instruments  used  in  teaching  mathematics 
at  Perkins  Institution. 


Writing  large  and  small  numbers  in 
braille.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947. 
p.  18. 

“Algebra  pupils  at  Perkins  Institution 
are  using  two  special  symbols  in  connec- 


tion with  their  study  of  logarithms,  that 
perhaps  merit  a wider  usage.” 

Watzel. 

Die  Bedeutung  des  Raumlehreunter- 
richtes  in  der  Blindenschule.  Blinden- 
lehrerhongress,  Halle,  1904.  pp.  198-217. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  geome- 
try in  schools  for  the  blind.  Many  refer- 
ences to  writers  on  the  psychological  con- 
ception of  space. 

Woodward,  R. 

The  use  of  apparatus  in  teaching  junior 
and  senior  high  school  mathematics  in 
schools  for  the  blind  to  make  the  subject 
less  abstract.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  59-60. 

Wright,  H.  W. 

A method  of  doing  graphs.  Teachers 
Forum,  7,  1934.  pp.  24-27,  39. 

Methods  of  doing  graphs  for  students 
cises  for  the  development  of  the  skill  of 
of  algebra. 

Zech,  F. 

Handbetatigung  in  der  Raumlehre. 
Blindenfreund,  42,  1922.  pp.  22-25. 

The  use  of  the  hand  in  the  study  of 
geometry  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Exer- 
cises for  the  development  of  the  skill  of 
the  hand  are  recommended. 


MUSIC 


Allen,  W.  E. 

Current  practices  in  the  teaching  of  in- 
strumental music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  127-132. 

Certain  problems  met  with  in  the  teach- 
ing of  music  at  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Anderson,  C. 

New  method  for  publishing  music  in 
braille.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  132-133. 

“For  the  right  hand,  just  the  melody  is 
written,  and  braille  notes  are  used;  for 
the  left  hand  a chord  score  is  used.” 

Babcock,  H.  A. 

Is  a stated  course  in  music  desirable  in 
every  school?  What  are  the  essentials  of  a 
proper  course  of  music  study?  American 


Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blmd, 
1906-1908.  pp.  39-45. 

An  outline  of  the  course  in  music  given 
at  the  time  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Barrington,  F.  T. 

Hints  on  modes  of  teaching  music,  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1888.  pp.  83-95. 

This  paper  which  embodies  the  experi- 
ences gained  in  teaching  music  to  the 
blind,  is  followed  by  a discussion  in  which 
many  teachers  and  superintendents  took 
part. 

Bartosch,  I. 

Lehrstoffverteilung  fiir  den  Klavier-, 
Orgel-  und  Violinunterricht  an  Blinden- 
Erziehungs-Anstalten.  Zeitschrift  fur  das 
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oesterreichische  Blindenwesen,  8,  1921,  pp. 

1379-1383- 

A course  of  study  in  piano,  organ  and 
violin  playing  for  use  in  schools  for  the 
blind. 


Der  Musikunterricht  in  der  Blindcn- 
schule.  Mell,  Blindenunterricht,  1910.  pp. 
180-187. 

A general  presentation  of  the  history 
and  development  of  musical  education 
of  the  blind. 


Vorschlage  zur  Ausgestaltung  des  Musi- 
kunterrichtes  in  Blindenanstalten.  Blin- 
denfreund,  32,  1912.  pp.  50-53,  195-198. 

Suggestions  for  a plan  for  teaching 
music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Bauer,  J.  I. 

Johann  Wilhelm  Klein  und  die  his- 
torischen  Grundlagen  der  deutschen  Blin- 
denpadagogik.  Bamberg,  St.  Otto-Verlag, 
1926.  pp.  79-84. 

In  this  book  is  included  a discussion  of 
Klein’s  theories  on  the  musical  training 
of  the  blind,  based  on  quotations  from  his 
published  ^vritings. 

Beetz,  C.,  and  Wattenberg,  S. 

Musical  training  as  a practical  service 
to  the  blind:  American  Association  of 
Wori^ers  for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  139-143. 

Discusses  in  detail  the  musical  program 
of  the  New  York  Association  of  the 
Blind  with  a survey  of  similar  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Many  blind  mu- 
sicians enjoy  adequate  incomes,  others 
depend  on  music  for  part-time  employ- 
ment. It  is  important  to  educate  the  gen- 
eral public  as  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  blind  musician. 

Benigna,  Sister  M. 

The  educational  value  of  music  for  the 
blind.  National  Catholic  Educational  As- 
sociation, Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
1936.  pp.  437-439- 

Deals  with  the  vocational  opportunities 
open  to  blind  musicians,  and  the  kind  of 
training  which  in  the  best  way  fit  the 
blind  student  for  the  available  job. 

Bernstein,  B. 

A music  program  for  blinded  veterans. 


Music  Educators  Journal,  33,  No.  i,  1946. 
PP-  30-31- 

The  story  of  the  music  department  in 
Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital. 


Sunlight  through  the  darkness.  Music 
Educators  Journal,  28,  No.  2,  1941.  pp. 
23-24. 

A description  of  the  procedure  followed 
in  the  music  education  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Best,  L.  L. 

What  orchestra  work  means  to  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  155-156. 

Bigelow,  N. 

Orchestra  study  in  a school  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  167-169. 

Outlines  the  way  in  which  orchestra 
study  is  made  a part  of  the  curriculum 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 

Blakeslee,  a.  C. 

Does  music,  as  a study,  merit  'the  at- 
tention given  to  it  in  our  schools?  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1898.  pp.  31-38. 

The  director  of  music  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  time  and  labor  spent  on  teaching 
music  to  blind  children  is  repaid  by  re- 
sults accomplished. 

Bochau,  C.  H. 

How  can  the  vocational  value  of  music 
be  increased?  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1926.  pp.  257-261. 

The  director  of  music  at  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  gives  an  evaluation 
of  the  musical  education  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  Discussion  by  L.  W.  Roden- 
berg,  who  surveys  the  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  music  student  and 
suggests  improvements  in  training  fa- 
cilities 

Brandstaeter,  a. 

Musik,  Mell,  Encyhlopadisches  Hand- 
buch  des  Blindenwesens,  1910.  pp.  521- 

525- 

Deals  with  the  training  in  music  in 
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schools  for  the  blind  and  the  vocational 
possibilities  for  the  blind  in  this  field. 

Brown,  M.  E. 

Music  education  for  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1938.  pp.  84-88. 

General  remarks  on  the  training  in 
music  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  to 
what  extent  this  training  should  be  con- 
sidered vocational. 

Carman,  A.  M. 

Musical  training  of  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1918.  pp.  14-16.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  12,  1918.  pp.  54-55.) 

Considers  the  necessity  of  grading  the 
pupil  according  to  his  musical  ability  and 
his  need  for  individual  instruction. 

Carmelita,  Sister  M. 

Modern  methods  of  instruction  in  mu- 
sic. National  Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, Proceedings  and  Addresses,  1937. 
PP-  451-457- 

Musical  training  in  St.  Mary’s  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Chard,  L.  J. 

How  are  we  doing?  American  Assoaa- 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp. 
156-160. 

Reports  findings  obtained  through  a 
survey  of  music  departments  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Of  forty  schools  receiving 
questionnaires,  twenty-six  replied.  The 
survey  is  concerned  with  bands  and  or- 
chestras, chorus  work,  other  vocal  music, 
aptitude  testing,  etc. 

Clarke,  A.  A. 

The  reorganization  of  music  teaching 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  30,  1942.  pp.  92-94. 

According  to  the  new  scheme,  schools 
for  the  blind  will  have  a chance  to  send 
pupils  specially  gifted  in  music  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  music  depart- 
ments in  other  schools  will  be  less  active 
than  before. 


The  teaching  of  musical  appreciation. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  31,  1943.  pp.  83-86. 

Contends  that  music  is  the  only  art 
which  blind  people  can  enjoy  on  equal 


terms  with  the  seeing  and  that  the  love 
of  music  can  be  stimulated  and  developed 
in  the  classroom  as  successfully  as  the 
love  of  literature  and  other  subjects. 

Corriher,  N. 

Teaching  fundamentals  of  piano  tech- 
nique to  the  blind.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  160- 
162. 

Points  out  that  too  many  students  with 
innate  musical  gifts  do  not  acquire  ade- 
quate training  in  the  basic  fundamentals 
ot  piano  technique.  They  seem  especially 
handicapped  in  such  basic  technical  as- 
pects as  rhythm,  touch,  octaves,  skips,  and 
poise  at  the  keyboard  in  public  appear- 
ance. 

Craik,  D.  M.  M. 

Plain  speaking.  New  York,  G.  Munro, 
1882.  pp.  193-252. 

The  chapter  “Light  in  darkness” 
sketches  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell 
and  the  training  in  music  given  the  blind 
students  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
London,  England. 

Cummings,  W.  H. 

Music  for  the  blind.  Cassell’s  Family 
Magazine,  6,  1880.  pp.  309-3 ii. 

An  early  treatise  on  musical  notation 
and  musical  education  for  the  blind. 

Day,  W.  P. 

Sight  (touch)  singing  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1890.  pp.  45-50. 

Recommends  systematic  and  regular 
practice  of  sight-singing  in  the  teaching 
of  music  to  the  blind. 

Ditzler,  H.  J. 

Does  popular  music  rate  curricular  at- 
tention? American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  163-165. 

A questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  music 
departments  of  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  The  answers 
showed  a wide  divergence  of  opinion. 
Suggestions  are  made  for  a positive  pro- 
gram. 

Dufau,  P.-A. 

Des  aveugles.  Paris,  Jules  Renouard  et 
Cie.,  1850.  pp.  162-183. 

Chapter  5,  “Musique.” 
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Frampton,  M.  E.  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  4369. 

Pp.  250-227,  Musical  education  of  the 
blind. 

Frisby,  L. 

Vital  problems  of  music  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928.  pp. 

370-372. 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  teacher  of 
music  in  a school  for  the  blind. 

Guillie,  S. 

An  essay  on  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  blind.  London,  Richard 
Phillips,  1819.  pp.  118-121. 

Chapter  9,  “Of  music”. 

Hahn,  K. 

Welche  Entwicklung  hat  der  Musikun- 
terricht  in  der  Blindenanstalt  genommen, 
und  wie  muss  er  sich  zweckdienlich 
weiter  gestalten?  Blindenlehrer\ongress, 
Halle,  1904.  pp.  290-309. 

Considers  the  development  of  the  in- 
struction in  music  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  the  best  means  of  insuring  future  im- 
provement. 

Harms,  D.  L. 

Music  in  California  state  institutions. 
Master’s  thesis.  College  of  the  Pacific, 
1939.  74p.  (Typewritten) 

Surveys  all  types  of  institutions,  penal 
as  well  as  those  for  the  blind  and  insane. 
Finds  the  program  in  these  institutions 
sound,  though  lack  of  funds  prevents  its 
fullest  development;  and  that  few  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  out,  and 
their  results  were  inconclusive. 

Hartwell,  J.  F. 

Choral  music  at  Perkins;  its  history  and 
philosophy.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  107-111. 


What  are  we  teaching  and  how  are  we 
teaching  it.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  207-212. 
Musical  education  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Hayes,  J.  W. 

Teaching  popular  music  in  schools  for 


the  blind.  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  i,  1952.  pp.  105- 
107. 

Holland,  B.  F.,  and  Fehr,  C.  A. 

The  reading  of  braille  music.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  25-29. 

Describes  two  methods,  the  reading- 
and-playing  method  and  the  memorizing- 
and-playing  method,  employed  by  blind 
persons  in  learning  to  play  particular 
selections  on  the  piano. 

Hosmer,  E.  S. 

The  value  of  the  braille  musical  nota- 
tion to  the  blind.  Mentor,  4,  1894.  pp.  197- 
199. 

Hough,  B.  W. 

Musical  education  of  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  61-68. 

The  place  of  music  in  the  curriculum; 
Possibilities  of  music  as  a vocation;  Meth- 
ods and  techniques;  Orchestral  instru- 
ments and  groups. 

Hulff,  j.  W. 

Violin  instruction  for  the  blind.  Etude, 
55,  1937.  pp.  752-753- 
Suggestions  for  the  seeing  teacher  of  a 
blind  student  violinist. 

Hunter,  J. 

Choir-training  and  the  blind  musician. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  25,  1937.  pp.  108- 
112. 

Explains  some  of  the  diflBculties  which 
will  confront  the  blind  choir  master. 

Imbs,  B. 

Progress  in  musical  education.  . . . 
And  There  Was  Light,  2,  1933,  No.  7, 
pp.  26-33. 

A survey  of  the  new  piano  method 
of  Professor  Raymond  Thiberge,  blind 
French  music  teacher,  in  his  work  with 
seeing  students.  The  method,  “essentially 
consists  in  the  conscious  creation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  automatisms  necessary 
to  correct  playing  of  the  piano.” 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

Do  our  music  departments  meet  the 
needs  of  our  blind  pupils.?  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  18,  1924,  No.  i.  pp.  11-13. 
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An  evaluation  of  musical  training  in 
schools  for  the  blind  based  on  opinions 
obtained  from  certain  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  social  workers  with 
the  adult  blind  and  successful  blind  mu- 
sicians. 

Jacobs,  F.  E. 

An  experiment  in  self-instruction  on 
musical  instruments.  New  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  46,  1952.  pp.  16-19. 

The  system  is  based  on  three  records, 
graded  in  difficulty,  intended  to  stimu- 
late active  participation  rather  than  pas- 
sive listening. 

Johnson,  E.  C. 

An  inquiry  into  the  musical  instruction 
of  the  blind  in  France,  Spain,  and  Amer- 
ica. London,  John  Mitchell,  1855.  42p. 

Deals  with  the  aptitude  of  the  blind  for 
music,  and  the  instruction  available  in 
the  three  countries.  Includes  an  outline 
of  various  forms  of  musical  notation  for 
the  blind,  as  the  Rousseau,  the  Braille,  the 
Guadet,  and  the  Mahony  systems. 

Johnson,  L.  L. 

Music  in  the  sight-saving  and  braille 
classes  of  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 
Teachers  Forum,  10,  1937.  pp.  39-40. 

Jones,  E.  M.  J. 

The  educational  influence  of  music 
upon  young  blind  children.  Braille  Re- 
view, 8,  1910,  No.  9.  pp.  1-6.  (Also  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  4,  1910.  pp.  115-119.) 

The  use  of  music  in  teaching  games, 
singing,  dancing,  and  exercises  of  various 
kinds. 

Kappes,  M. 

Music  through  hearing  and  feeling. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  19,  1925,  No.  i. 
pp.  41-45. 

How  music  is  taught  in  the  braille  and 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Tests  and  measurements  in  music 
adapted  for  use  with  blind  subjects.  Mas- 
ters thesis.  Western  Reserve  University, 
1930.  55p.  (Typewritten) 

Aims  to  present  a survey  of  the  avail- 
able material  in  the  field,  a discussion  and 
criticism  of  the  usefulness  of  such  meas- 


ures, and  finally  an  outline  of  the  tech- 
nique of  their  adaptation  for  use  with 
tactual  readers,  with  a suggested  program 
for  further  development. 

La  Sizeranne,  M.  de. 

The  blind  as  seen  through  blind  eyes. 
New  York,  G.  P.  Pumam’s  Sons,  1893. 
pp.  121-127. 

Chapter  4 of  this  book  deals  with  pro- 
fessional teaching — music. 


Musical  education  of  the  blind;  its  ori- 
gin, object,  requisites,  method,  and  result. 
Mentor,  i,  1891.  pp.  241-248,  305- 

3 1 1,  337-342- 

The  teaching  of  music  in  schools  for 
the  blind  in  France  at  the  time. 


Trente  ans  d’etudes  et  de  propagande 
en  faveur  des  aveugles.  Paris,  Jules  Me- 
chin,  1908.  pp.  83-106. 

Chapter  i of  Part  II,  originally  written 
in  1888,  deals  with  the  musical  education 
of  the  blind,  its  origin,  its  aims,  its  pro- 
grams and  results. 

Leive,  M.  C. 

How  may  music  be  made  better  to 
serve  individual  differences  in  children. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  126-129. 


The  tomorrow  of  music  education 
which  is  now  today  for  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1946.  pp.  112-115. 

Recommends  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  certain  phases  on 
present  practices  in  musical  education  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Lemmon,  B. 

Youth  overcomes  a handicap.  Etude, 
59,  1941.  pp.  508,  572. 

Tells  about  the  sightless  chorus  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind. 

Lewars,  R.  P. 

The  economic  and  social  value  of  our 
program  of  music.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  114- 
122. 

General  remarks  on  the  social  and 
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moral  value  of  a program  of  musical 
training  in  a school  for  the  blind. 


Modern  methods  of  instruction  in  mu- 
sic. American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  145-151. 

A general  survey  of  the  subject  based 
on  the  speaker’s  experience  as  a director 
of  music  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Logan,  S. 

The  teaching  of  music  in  institutions 
for  the  blind.  New  Beacon,  15,  1931.  pp. 
253-256. 

Deals  with  selection  of  the  right  teacher, 
methods  of  teaching,  memorizing,  listen- 
ing to  good  music,  classes  for  teachers, 
further  suggestions,  etc. 

McLeish,  M.  M. 

Methods  in  music.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928. 
PP-  547-548. 

Piano  playing  as  taught  at  the  Kentucky 

School  for  the  Blind. 

Mahan,  L. 

The  importance  of  music  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  i,  1951.  pp.  24-26. 
(Also  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  167-169.) 


Music  as  an  asset  to  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1936.  pp.  161-164. 

Martin,  J. 

The  approach  to  braille  music.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  31,  1941.  pp.  10-12. 

Outlines  a plan  for  a system  of  study 
which  aims  to  reduce  the  tedium  of 
mastering  the  braille  notation.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  is  to  leave  out  en- 
tirely the  study  of  music  notation  during 
the  early  stages. 


The  blind  child  and  the  percussion 
band.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  31,  1943. 
pp.  81-83. 

Discusses  the  application  of  the  per- 
cussion band  to  the  teaching  of  blind 
children,  and  the  special  features  which 
are  either  peculiar  to  them  or  which  exert 
more  force  than  in  the  case  of  the  seeing. 


Meldrum,  J. 

How  may  music  education  in  schools 
for  the  blind  be  made  functional.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  170-172 

Suggests  that  tests  such  as  the  Seashore 
tests,  available  on  records,  plus  a study  of 
each  child’s  I.Q.,  etc.  be  used  in  deter- 
mining whether  a student  is  able  to  profit 
either  culturally  or  vocationally  from  fur- 
ther study  of  music.  For  those  students 
who  show  real  musical  aptitude  special 
material  should  be  chosen  suited  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  each  individual 
student. 


Incentives  to  better  accomplishment  in 
music  among  the  blind,  both  as  performers 
and  as  teachers.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1926.  pp.  254-257. 

Mentions  outstanding  incentives  to  suc- 
cess in  music  among  the  blind  in  con- 
junction with  educational  methods  and 
courses  that  should  be  employed  by  the 
teacher  for  best  results. 


Opportunities  and  problems  of  the 
sightless  music  teacher  in  a school  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Wor\ers 
for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  125-129. 

Outlines  various  phases  of  teaching 
music  in  a school  for  the  blind  that  may 
be  carried  through  with  success. 

Meyer. 

Ein  altes  Lied.  Blindenfreund,  32,  1912. 
pp.  122-126. 

Discusses  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  training  of 
blind  musicians. 

Meyers,  F.  G. 

Methods  of  ear  training  conducive  to 
better  memorization.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938. 
pp.  78-80. 

Methods  of  teaching  music  at  the  Illi- 
nois School  for  the  Blind. 

Miller,  R.  K. 

What  should  be  the  dominant  ideas  and 
aim  in  planning  and  prescribing  music 
studies  for  any  individual  pupil?  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1920.  pp.  39-41. 
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The  Overbrook  plan  of  teaching  music 
to  the  blind. 


Music  at  Evergreen.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  19,  1925,  No.  i.  pp.  22-25. 

A brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  music 
department  of  the  institute  for  war-blinded 
soldiers,  and  what  this  work  has  meant 
to  the  men. 

Musical  education  of  the  blind. — A dis- 
cussion. American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1884.  pp.  8-28. 
Two  papers  were  given,  ‘Music  in 
schools  for  the  blind”,  by  T.  S.  Slaughter; 
and  “Music  in  schools  for  the  blind”,  by 
J.  W.  Bitzer;  followed  by  a discussion  in 
which  many  members  took  part. 

Ought  the  education  of  the  blind  in  music 
to  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the  ground 
of  waste  of  time  and  means.? — Discus- 
sion. American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1902.  pp.  53-61. 

Several  teachers  of  music  in  schools  for 
the  blind  took  part  in  this  discussion  and 
denied  any  waste  in  the  music  depart- 
ments in  their  schools. 

Pablasek,  M. 

Ueber  den  Musikunterricht  in  der  Blind- 
enschule.  Blindenlehrerhpngress,  Wien, 
1873.  pp.  46-57. 

Thoughts  of  the  time  on  the  subject  of 
blind  musicians  and  their  training. 

Perry,  Z.  I. 

Group  piano  classes  at  Brantwood. 
Teachers  Forum,  10,  1938.  pp.  59-60. 

Tells  of  the  musical  training  given  at 
the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind. 

Platt,  H.  E. 

Music  for  the  blind,  as  a recreation,  edu- 
cation and  profession.  Birmingham,  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  1908.  259.  (Abbre- 
viated in  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  Manchester,  1908.  pp.  231-243.) 

A comprehensive  survey  of  musical 
education  in  schools  for  the  blind  at  the 
time,  based  on  replies  to  a questionnaire 
sent  to  several  schools  for  the  blind  in 
England  and  America. 

POINER,  E. 

The  use  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  20,  1932.  pp.  183-187. 


The  problems  which  confront  the  teachers 
of  music  in  our  schools  and  how  we  are 
meeting  them. — A discussion.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1910.  pp.  93-98. 

The  problems  which  confront  the  teach- 
ers of  music  in  our  schools  and  how  we 
are  meeting  them,  by  John  W.  Bitzer;  The 
necessity  for  thoroughness  in  the  study  of 
music,  by  Hannah  A.  Babcock. 

Raspberry,  E. 

Methods  of  teaching  music  to  primary 
blind  children.  Master’s  thesis,  Hampton 
Institute,  1944.  599. 

Describes  methods  of  teaching  instru- 
mental music  to  blind  colored  youth  in 
the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind. 

Reeder,  M.  L. 

Music  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 
and  some  problems  in  technic.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1938.  pp.  80-84. 

Reeves,  T. 

Musical  education  of  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1876.  pp.  48-54. 

Musical  education  of  the  blind  at 
Perkins  Institution. 


The  value  of  recitals  in  musical  educa- 
tion. Mentor,  i,  1891.  pp.  42-45. 

Pupils  recitals  used  as  part  of  the  musi- 
cal education  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Reinsch,  H. 

Grundfragen  des  Blindenmusikunter- 
richts.  Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungs- 
wesen,  i,  1930.  pp.  34-48. 

Methods  of  teaching  music  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  Breslau,  Germany. 

Revesz,  G. 

Die  psychologische  Bedeutung  der 
musikalischen  Erziehung  bei  Mindersin- 
nigen  und  Schwachsinnigen.  Acta  Psy- 
chologica,  Hague,  4,  1939.  pp.  361-382. 

Considers  the  psychological  significance 
of  musical  education  for  the  sensorially 
underprivileged.  Gives  special  attention 
to  the  musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Rodenberg,  L.  W. 

Braille  music  memorizing.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  3.  pp.  27-38. 
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Attempts  to  investigate  processes  and 
conditions  of  memory  and  learning,  and 
to  formulate  special  rules  and  principles 
which  may  make  the  memorizing  of 
braille  more  easy. 


Embossed  music.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
19,  1925,  No.  I.  pp.  28-37. 

The  complete  history  of  printing  music 
for  the  blind  up  to  the  time  when  this 
article  was  written. 


Music  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  i,  1929,  No.  5.  pp.  4-5  & No.  6. 
pp.  2-6. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  gives  a 
general  analysis  of  musical  training,  the 
second  part  describes  the  experiment  be- 
ing made  in  musical  training  at  the  Illi- 
nois School  for  the  Blind. 


Musical  education  of  the  blind  of 
France.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  25,  1931. 
pp.  73-78,  1 19. 

Report  of  impressions  gained  in  a visit 
to  France. 


Primary  training  in  braille  music. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1928.  pp.  543-546. 

Outlines  a first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
year  course  of  study  in  music  in  a school 
for  the  blind. 


Sight  reading  by  the  blind.  Music  Super- 
visors Journal,  20,  1933,  No.  2.  pp.  10-13. 

Considers  the  introduction,  prevalence 
and  difficulties  of  the  use  of  braille 
“sight  reading”  in  teaching  music  to  the 
blind. 

Round  table — Methods  in  music.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1931.  pp.  543-548. 

Primary  training  in  braille  music,  by 
L.  W.  Rodenberg;  Methods  in  music,  by 
Margaret  M.  McLeish. 

Round  table — Music  teachers.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1934-  PP-  53-59- 

Making  braille  music  notation  attractive 
to  children,  by  Lois  Tiber ghien;  Primary 
methods  of  teaching  piano-playing  to  the 
blind,  by  Paul  Luther  McFerrin;  Should 


public  school  music  training  be  given  in 
the  school  for  blind,  and  how?  by  Edith 
Guillemin;  The  transcribing  of  music 
into  the  braille  system,  by  John  F.  Hart- 
well. 

Sabin,  R. 

The  Lighthouse  school:  music  for  blind 
students.  Musical  America,  72,  No.  7, 
1952.  pp.  25,  34. 

Describes  the  music  school  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Sanderson,  A. 

The  status  of  music  instruction  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
Masters  thesis.  Northwestern  University, 
1933-  9p.  (Typewritten) 

“Data  were  secured  from  76  schools  or 
departments  for  the  blind.  Striking  differ- 
ences were  found  between  the  amount  and 
kind  of  music  instruction  in  the  residen- 
tial and  day  schools.  Most  of  the  schools 
studied  employ  both  blind  and  sighted 
music  teachers.  Data  indicate  that  music 
has  wider  value  for  the  blind  than  for  the 
sighted.” 

Sansom,  a.  M. 

The  choir  organization  in  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum, 
9,  1937-  PP-  45-58. 

Simpson,  J.  A. 

The  imagination  in  piano  playing. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1902.  pp.  16-20. 

Suggests  ways  to  make  the  piano  play- 
ing of  the  blind  student  more  precise, 
powerful,  and  free. 

Sprengel,  M.  E. 

First  steps  in  braille  music  notation. 
Teachers  Forum,  5,  1933.  pp.  51-52. 

Describes  a series  of  twelve  lessons  ar- 
ranged for  use  in  the  braille  classes  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Thayer,  E.  W. 

Music,  kindergarten  through  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  172-175. 

Towsley,  G.  T.,  and  Mooney,  M.  K. 

Elementary  school  music  in  the  Batavia 
School  for  the  Blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950. 
PP-  175-179- 
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Van  de  Wall,  W.,  and  Liepmann,  C.  M. 

Music  in  institutions.  New  York,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1936.  pp.  108-111. 

A short  survey  of  the  instruction  in 
music  in  schools  for  the  blind  is  included 
in  this  book. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

La  pedagogie  des  aveugles.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1922.  pp.  183-208. 

Chapter  9 deals  with  professional  educa- 
tion, of  which  in  France  musical  education 
has  been  the  most  successful,  and  brought 
the  best  vocational  results. 

Waldstein,  L. 

The  subconscious  self  and  its  relation  to 
education  and  health.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1926.  pp.  146-149. 

Includes  some  remarks  on  relations  of 
impressions  one  upon  another,  and  the 
effect  of  these  findings  on  the  teaching  of 
music  to  the  blind. 

Wallace,  C.  W. 

Why  are  blind  musicians  not  more 
successful.'*  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  30, 
1936.  pp.  29-31. 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
training  in  music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Warrilow,  H.  C. 

Music  and  the  child;  how  to  memorize 
from  braille.  Beacon,  i,  1917,  No.  2. 
pp.  11-12. 

Gives  some  rules  for  training  the  blind 
child  to  memorize  music. 


A retrospect  of  the  more  recent  musical 
education  of  the  blind,  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  future.  International  Conference  on 
the  Blind,  Exeter,  1911.  pp.  132-153. 

Musical  education  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  England  in  the  year  1911. 

PHYSICAL 

Allen,  E.  E. 

The  physical  education  of  the  blind. 
American  Physical  Education  Review,  ii, 
1906.  pp.  65-74. 

A paper  read  before  the  Philadelphia 
Physical  Education  Society  introductory 
to  a gymnasium  demonstration  by  pupils 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 


Weir,  M. 

Music  in  a curriculum  for  the  blind. 
International  Journal  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  i,  1952.  pp.  49-51. 

A discussion  of  the  place  of  music  in 
the  curriculum  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  applied  and  theoretical  music 
courses. 

Werntz,  G. 

Junior  music.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928.  pp.  372-374. 

Primary  music  as  taught  in  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Whitfield,  E.  A. 

On  teaching  the  violin  to  blind  students. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  221- 
224. 

An  experienced  teacher  discusses  the 
difficulties  which  confronts  the  blind  stu- 
dent, and  gives  advice  as  to  how  these 
difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

Winkler,  R. 

Richtlinien  und  Ziele  der  Ausbildung 
blinder  Musikschiiler.  Beitrage  zum 
Blindenbildungswesen,  5,  1934.  pp.  22-31, 

59-63* 

Discusses  principles  and  aims  of  musical 
training  for  the  blind  in  Germany. 

Woods,  A. 

Singing  as  a prime  influence  on  the 
students  of  residential  schools.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  129-132. 

Every  music  teacher  should  give  each 
child  a fundamental  knowledge  of  music 
and  cultivate  in  him  a taste  for  the  best. 
The  students  should  become  listeners, 
taking  an  actual  part  in  the  performance, 
rather  than  mere  hearers  sitting  passively 
in  their  chairs  with  their  minds  wander- 
ing. 

EDUCATION 

Argentina.  Ministerio  de  Justicio  e In- 

STRUCCION  PUBLICA. 

Educacion  fisica  y recreacidn  para 
ciegos.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Graficos  de 
la  Penitenciaria  Nacional,  1940.  32p. 

Discusses  principles  and  aims  of  a pro- 
gram of  physical  education  for  the  blind, 
gives  directions  for  a number  of  suitable 
games,  and  lists  necessary  equipment. 
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Atkinson,  M.  I. 

Physical  education  of  the  blind  and 
partially  sighted.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
31,  1943.  pp.  87-89. 

Discusses  general  aims  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted, 
and  suggests  special  games  suitable  for 
this  particular  group. 

Baker,  J.  E. 

The  sightless  athlete;  how  the  blind  are 
taught  to  take  exercise.  Outing,  51,  1908. 
pp.  481-484. 

An  account  of  experiences  made  in 
teaching  athletic  games,  sports  and  gym- 
nastics in  a school  for  the  blind,  and  of 
the  transformation  worked  in  the  students 
by  this  physical  training. 

Bauer,  J.  I. 

Johann  Wilhelm  Klein  und  die  his- 
torischen  Grundlagen  der  deutschen  Blind- 
enpadagogik.  Bamberg,  St.  Otto-Verlag, 
1926.  pp.  88-91. 

A summary  of  the  ideas  on  physical 
education  for  the  blind  expressed  in 
Klein’s  Gymnasti\  fur  Blinde  published 
in  Vienna  in  1847.  In  this  work  Klein  dis- 
cusses exercises  with  and  without  appa- 
ratus, and  the  application  of  these  exercises 
in  the  daily  work  of  the  blind  students. 


Physiologische  Turnen  an  unseren 
Blindenanstalten.  Blindenfreund,  49,  1929. 
pp.  133-146- 

A discussion  of  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  to  build  a program  of  bene- 
ficial and  corrective  physical  education  for 
the  blind.  For  best  results  a close  coopera- 
tion between  teacher  and  physician  is 
necessary. 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  Turnlehrer  fiir  Blinde. 

Blundenfreund , 13,  1893.  pp.  151-156. 

A discussion  of  the  importance  of  proper 
breathing  and  of  exercises  that  will  de- 
velop the  chest  and  correct  some  of  the 
body  defects  frequently  found  in  the  blind. 

Bigelow,  M.  G. 

Intramural  sports  activities  for  girls  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950. 
pp.  221-222. 

The  intramural  sports  program  at 


Perkins  is  in  the  form  of  meets  among 
the  Upper  Schools  Girls’  Cottages.  These 
meets  have  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  girls  to  work  and  play  together  in 
group  activity  toward  a common  goal. 

Boettger,  O.  H. 

Aims  of  physical  education.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1930.  pp.  541-542.  _ 

The  aim  of  physical  education  is  to  help 
produce  correct  habits  of  thought  as  well 
as  promoting  the  general  health  of  the 
pupil.  This  paper  lists  special  exercises  to 
correct  stammering,  bad  posture,  and 
spinal  curvature,  and  a work  program  for 
a physical  education  class  is  included. 

Bogge,  F. 

Flindernisturnen  in  der  Blindenschule. 
Blindenfreund,  52,  1932.  pp.  227-230. 

Discusses  the  use  of  hurdle  races  and 
similar  sports  and  exercises  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 


Zur  Methodik  des  Turnunterrichts  in 
Blindenanstalten.  Blindenfreund,  50,  1930. 
PP-  73-78,  108-111,  129-134. 

Some  suggestions  for  methods  of  teach- 
ing  gymnastics  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  principles  expressed  are  taken  from 
the  general  field  of  German  gymnastics 
and  the  included  exercises  have  been  se- 
lected after  having  been  tried  out  with 
blind  children. 

Bowdage,  E. 

Gymnastics  for  backward  blind  chil- 
dren. Teacher  of  the  Blind,  30,  1942. 

pp.  144-149- 

Suggests  that  lessons  should  consist  of 
game  movements  and  motion  stories,  and 
gives  examples  of  such  games,  etc.  Dis- 
cusses separate  games  for  kindergarten, 
for  the  middle  and  senior  school. 

Brandstaeter,  A. 

Heilgymnastik,  Turnen,  Sport.  Blinden- 
freund, 50,  1930.  pp.  49-54. 

A warning  from  an  older  teacher  that 
the  question  of  physical  health  and  correct 
posture  of  the  blind  is  not  solved  through 
an  effective  physical  training  program  in 
the  schools  only,  rather  a constant  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  is  necessary  through- 
out life. 
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Buell,  C.  E. 

Motor  performance  of  visually  handi- 
capped children;  Doctor’s  dissertation, 
University  of  California,  1950.  Ann  Arbor, 
Edwards  Bros.,  1950.  1239.  (Summary  in 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  256- 
258,  and  in  Journal  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, 17,  1950.  pp.  69-72) 

Attempts  to  measure  gross  motor  per- 
formance of  blind  and  seeing  children  by 
means  of  a battery  of  tests,  including  the 
fifty-yard  dash,  basketball  throw  for  dis- 
tance, standing  broad  jump,  and  Iowa 
Brace  test.  The  tests  were  given  to  865 
children  in  twelve  residential  schools  and 
eight  braille  classes. 


Physical  fitness  testing  in  a school  for 
the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39,  1945. 
pp.  280-282. 

Fifty  boys  (12  to  21  years  old)  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  blind  were  given 
tests  based  on  the  physical  fitness  testing 
program  devised  by  the  Navy.  The  tests 
were  repeated  three  times  during  the 
school  year. 


Sports  for  the  blind.  Berkeley,  The 
Author,  1947.  2409. 

After  a survey  of  the  field  and  the  his- 
torical background  the  author  discusses 
and  gives  directions  for  various  activities 
such  as  sports  and  intercollegiate  com- 
petition, active  games,  social  and  quiet 
games,  contests,  relays,  and  dancing.  Some 
space  is  given  to  a consideration  of  cor- 
rective physical  education,  foot  travel,  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  blind  and  how  this 
may  be  tested  and  measured. 

Burrows,  W.  E. 

No  sight  but  they  see.  Virginia  Journal 
of  Education,  62,  No.  8,  1949.  pp.  17-18. 

Physical  education  at  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Butler,  C.  B. 

Putting  the  “it”  in  spirit.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928. 
pp.  368-369. 

The  president  of  the  National  Athletic 
Association  for  the  Blind  discusses  the 
purposes  of  the  Association  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  its  meets. 


Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics — ^Discussion. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1884.  pp.  54-55. 

Early  attempts  at  introducing  physical 
education  into  schools  for  the  blind  in 
America. 

Campbell,  F.  J. 

The  physical  training  of  the  blind. 
Conference  on  Matters  relating  to  the 
Blind,  Westminster,  1902.  pp.  46-52. 

Points  out  the  close  connection  between 
a physically  active  life  and  personal  suc- 
cess in  the  case  of  many  blind  persons. 
Methods  and  directions  for  a purposeful 
physical  training  program  are  discussed.  A 
list  of  games  is  attached  which  proved 
popular  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Clarke,  R.  D. 

Worcester  college  athletics.  New  Beacon, 
18,  1934.  pp.  110-112. 

Running  and  other  track  events  are  in- 
troduced at  the  Worcester  College  for 
blind  boys. 

Clements,  C.  C. 

The  activities  of  and  participation  in  the 
National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1926.  pp.  326-328. 

A short  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Association  and  a suggestion  that  more 
schools  for  the  blind  become  members. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
England. 

Physical  education  of  the  blind.  London, 
The  College,  1934.  lOop. 

This  is  a report  of  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  given  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage  during  the  summer 
course,  July,  1933.  There  are  eight  papers 
regarding  various  phases  of  the  subject. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  de- 
scriptions of  practice  classes  and  lecture 
demonstrations  and  reports  of  visits  to 
certain  schools  for  the  blind. 

Cox,  A.  H. 

Physical  education  methods  and  objec- 
tives (for  boys).  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1930.  pp.  538-541. 

Few  definite  methods  can  be  laid  down 
for  teaching  physical  education  to  the 
blind.  Even  more  than  is  the  case  with 
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seeing  pupils,  the  matter  here  is  a per- 
sonal one  between  instructor  and  student. 

CUNLIFFE,  W. 

Sports  day — a project  in  physical  edu- 
cation. Teacher  of  the  Blind,  40,  1952. 
pp.  77-83. 

Dalcroze,  E.  J. 

Blind  children  and  eurhythmies;  trans. 
by  Fred  Rothwell.  Catholic  World,  139, 
1934,  No.^  829.  pp.  47-54. 

The  originator  of  eurhythmies  explains 
his  methods  of  adapting  the  system  for 
use  with  blind  students,  and  the  need  he 
saw  for  such  special  exercise  for  the  blind. 


Eurhythmies  and  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  6,  1918. 
pp.  26-31 

The  writer  explains  why  he  considers 
his  system  of  eurhythmies  of  benefit  to 
the  blind  adult  as  well  as  to  the  blind 
child.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
special  classes  for  blind  adults. 

Davidson,  M. 

Physical  training  for  the  blind.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  9,  1921.  pp.  15-19. 

Degnan,  W.  J. 

A health  education  program  for  blind 
boys.  High  Points,  18,  1936,  No.  4.  pp. 
5-11. 

Physical  education  activities  of  blind 
boys  attending  special  classes  at  the 
Evander  Childs  High  School  in  New  York 
City. 


A health  education  program  for  blind 
boys  in  the  high  school  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Masters  thesis.  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1934.  ii8p.  (Type- 
written) 

“Recommends  types  of  procedures,  ma- 
terials and  activities  needed  for  adapting 
procedures  with  normal  children  to  the 
blind,  and  suggests  standards  by  which 
teachers  of  the  blind  may  be  selected  and 
by  means  of  which  those  already  teaching 
the  blind  may  be  guided.” 

De  la  necessite  des  exercises  physiques. 

Villey  & Perouze,  P.tudes  pedagogiques, 

1923.  pp.  34.35. 

Originally  written  in  1898,  this  article 


represents  excerpts  from  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  French  magazine  Le  Valentin 
Hauy  on  the  importance  of  physical  train- 
ing in  schools  for  the  blind. 

DeMartino,  M. 

The  value  of  competitive  athletics. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1932.  pp.  789-792. 

Football  games,  indoor  and  outdoor 
track  meets,  basketball,  swimming  are 
among  the  athletic  activities  conducted  at 
Perkins  Institution. 

Downs,  C.  L. 

Athletics  for  the  blind.  . . . And  There 
Was  Light,  3,  1934,  No.  10.  pp.  16-23. 

An  illustrated  article  on  activities  car- 
ried on  in  physical  education  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

Dubois,  G. 

Program  of  physical  culture  for  the 
blind.  Emard,  Toiling  through  the  Dar\, 
1919.  pp.  62-66. 

An  outline  of  a program  of  physical 
culture  prepared  especially  for  blinded 
soldiers  and  containing  only  “exercises 
which  are  strictly  necessary  for  the  muscu- 
lar development  of  the  human  body”. 

Dufau,  P.  a. 

Des  aveugles.  Paris,  Jules  Renouard  et 
Cie.,  1850.  pp.  91-101. 

One  chapter  of  this  book  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  physical  education  for  the 
blind.  The  writer  defines  its  purposes  and 
suggests  proper  exercises  for  the  small 
child  and  for  later  age  steps. 

Dyck,  H. 

Die  Korperbildung  unserer  Kleinsten. 
Blindenfreund , 53,  1933.  pp.  307-312. 

An  attempt  to  outline  principles  and 
directions  for  a physical  training  program 
for  blind  children  in  the  first  and  second 
school  year. 

Edgeditch,  G.  E. 

Teaching  swimming  to  the  blind.  Red 
Cross  Courier,  9,  1930.  p.  23.  (Also  Wel- 
fare Bulletin,  Illinois  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  21,  1930,  Nos.  8-9,  p.  23.) 

How  swimming  is  taught  at  the  Illinois 
school  for  the  Blind. 
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English,  M.  W. 

The  adaptation  of  certain  activities  in 
physical  education  for  girls  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, 1945.  44p.  (Typewritten) 

Compares  methods  of  teaching  physical 
education  to  seeing  and  to  blind  girls. 
Adapts  games  played  by  seeing  girls  so 
that  they  may  be  played  by  blind  girls. 
Recommends  that  physical  education 
teachers  of  the  blind  have  training  in  the 
field  of  special  education. 

Fabre,  a. 

La  gymnastique  et  les  jeux  actifs  dans 
les  ecoles  d’aveugles.  Villey  & Perouze, 
Etudes  pedagogiques,  1923.  pp.  35-40. 

Originally  written  in  1890,  this  paper 
represents  a physician’s  recommendations 
for  a program  of  physical  training  and 
active  play  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Felkel,  H.  N. 

The  physical  development  of  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1894.  pp.  30-32. 

The  writer  points  out  that  to  be  really 
effective  a program  of  physical  training 
must  also  entail  a condition  of  mental 
growth  and  vigor.  It  is  law  of  human 
nature  that  body  and  mind  should  be  exer- 
cised simultaneously. 

Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  4369. 

Pp.  77-84,  Physical  education  in  the 
elementary  grades;  Pp.  175-185,  Physical 
education  in  the  upper  grades. 

French,  R.  S. 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller;  a social 
and  educational  study  of  the  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1932.  pp.  177-183. 

A few  pages  of  this  book  surveys  early 
and  later  methods  of  physical  education 
of  the  blind. 

Gillogly,  E.  R. 

Recreational  and  physical  values  of 
swimming  for  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1934. 
pp.  49-50. 


Swimming  is  one  form  of  physical 
recreation  which  the  blind  can  enjoy  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing,  and  this 
sport  therefore,  should  be  included  in  the 
physical  training  program  of  all  schools 
for  the  blind. 


Swimming  for  health,  safety,  and  fun. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  27,  1933.  pp.  118- 
II9-  . . 

Swimming  as  taught  in  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Goldberg,  M. 

Modern  trends  in  physical  education 
and  their  application  to  the  teaching  of 
blind  children.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  96-100. 

Suggests  a program  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  physical  education  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 


Objectives  of  physical  education.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1932.  pp.  792-794. 

Considers  specific  objectives  such  as 
health  and  growth,  social  efficiency,  cul- 
ture and  development  of  activities  of  a 
higher  type;  with  suggestions  for  bring- 
ing out  such  objectives  in  the  individual 
student. 

Hahn,  E. 

Eurhythmies  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  2,  1930,  No.  4.  pp.  7-8. 

A music  teacher  points  out  some  of  the 
advantages  of  eurhythmies  as  an  educa- 
tional method  in  a school  for  the  blind, 
and  the  reasons  for  including  it  in  the 
curriculum. 

Hecke,  a. 

Turnen.  Mell,  A.,  ed.  EncyI{lopddisches 
Handbuch  des  Blindenwesens,  1900.  pp. 
806-814. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  discusses  the 
historical  background  of  gymnastics  for 
the  blind,  the  need  for  a program  of 
physical  education  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  the  fundamental  principles  and 
methods  of  such  a program,  and  special 
considerations,  such  as  choice  of  teachers, 
suitable  apparatus  and  the  time  which 
should  be  allotted  to  exercise  and  play. 
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Henderson,  O. 

Physical  training  for  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1910.  pp.  78-81. 

A survey  of  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  with  a report  of  gains  in  strength 
of  the  boys  and  girls  after  one  year’s 
work. 

Hildebrand,  K. 

Die  Notwendigkeit  des  vorbeugenden 
Turnunterrichtes  in  der  Blindenschule. 
Blindenfreund , 46,  1926.  pp.  15-17. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  gives  a strong 
recommendation  for  the  introduction  of 
preventive  orthopedic  exercises  in  the 
physical  education  program  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Hinchee,  C.  a. 

Physical  training  for  the  blind. — Dis- 
cussion. American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1890.  pp.  19-30. 

A paper  which  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  introducing  physical  training  into 
a school  for  the  blind  along  with  other 
subjects.  In  the  discussion  many  of  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  present  ex- 
pressed their  views  on  the  subject. 

Hinkel,  R.  E. 

The  effects  of  changing  ideals  upon 
physical  education.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  159- 
161. 

“The  time  spent  in  physical  education 
should  be  proportioned  according  to  the 
equipment  and  needs  of  pupils,  and 
should  not  be  drudgery,  or  too  formal,  but 
should  be  put  on  a play  basis.” 

Jacobs,  S.  S. 

Scouts  without  sight.  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  217,  No.  29,  1945.  p.  6. 

Tells  of  a blind  boy  scout  troop  in 
Chicago. 

Janda,  a. 

Die  korperliche  Erziehung  in  der 
Blindenanstalt.  Zeitschrift  fur  das  oester- 
reichische  Blindenwesen,  17,  1930.  pp.  41- 
49. 

The  recent  trend  away  from  formal 
exercises  to  a real  physical  education  must 
be  applied  also  to  the  blind.  Natural,  free 


gymnastics  must  be  supplemented  with 
play  and  outdoor  exercises,  with  long 
walks  and  swimming. 

Johnson,  S. 

Athletics  among  the  blind.  American 
Magazine,  63,  1907.  pp.  511-516. 

Football,  baseball  and  other  athletic 
games  and  sports  at  the  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 


Physical  culture  for  the  blind;  what  it 
has  done  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
afflicted  and  to  make  possible  a normal 
development.  Craftsman,  14,  1908.  pp.  644- 

649- 

At  the  time  this  article  was  written  a 
widespread  movement  was  afoot  to  in- 
clude physical  culture  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive sort  in  the  curriculum  of 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1936. 
pp.  177-201,  273-324. 

Part  V,  “Health  and  physical  educa- 
tion” considers  the  health  of  the  blind 
school  child  in  general,  and  the  proper 
physical  education  which  he  should  re- 
ceive. Appendix  2 gives  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Re- 
search on  Physical  Education  in  schools 
for  blind  children  with  special  reference 
to  ten  typical  schools  visited  May  to 
July,  1932. 

Kappes,  M. 

The  fourth  “R”.  Teachers  Forum,  i, 
1928.  pp.  5-7. 

A plea  for  the  inclusion  of  eurhythmies 
in  the  curriculum  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
with  some  stories  illustrating  the  benefits 
of  this  new  teaching  method. 


Rhythm  in  the  lives  of  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1934.  pp.  165-168. 

A plea  for  rhythm  training  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind.  Muscle,  space 
and  time  are  the  elements  of  rhythmic 
motion,  and  the  writer  discusses  these 
three  elements  in  terms  of  definite  exer- 
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cises  which  may  be  used  in  a program 
of  physical  education. 

Kappler,  a. 

Korperschulung  als  Voraussetzung  der 
Verbesserung  der  Berufsaussichten  Blin- 
der. Blindenfreund,  49,  1929.  pp.  1-5,  56- 
62,  84-88,  1 17-120. 

A part  of  a thesis  on  vocational  possibili- 
ties for  the  blind.  The  writer  points  out 
that  the  blind  must  learn  complete  con- 
trol of  his  body  and  full  use  of  his  re- 
maining four  senses  before  he  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  seeing  world. 

Kerr,  J.  J. 

Eastern  Athletic  Association  for  the 
Blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  Blind,  1950.  p.  108-109. 

The  association  was  formed  on  October 
12,  1946  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Kreyher,  M. 

Ueber  das  Turnen  blinder  Madchen. 
Blindenfreund,  5,  1885.  PP- 
One  of  the  early  teachers  of  gymnastics 
to  blind  girls  describes  her  methods.  The 
pupils  are  divided  into  three  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  condition  and 
suitable  exercises  are  arranged  for  each 
group. 

Landis,  M.  B. 

Correction  of  body  carriage  and  postural 
defects  through  a physical  education  class. 
Teachers  Forum,  10,  1937.  pp.  11-18. 

Tells  of  special  corrective  work  in  the 
physical  education  of  the  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  writer  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  careful  physical  examinations  and 
check-ups. 


Socialization  of  the  blind  children 
through  athletics.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  91-96. 

Considers  the  socializing  implications  of 
an  extensive  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletics  in  a school  for  the 
blind. 

Langan,  P.  j. 

Interscholastic  meets  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  American  Assocaition  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  50-52. 

A strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  de- 


velopment of  an  athletic  team  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  suggestions  for  work- 
ing out  such  a program  without  too  much 
expense  or  interference  with  the  regular 
classroom  schedule. 

La  Sizeranne,  M.  de. 

The  blind  as  seen  through  blind  eyes; 
trans.  by  F.  Park  Lewis.  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1893.  pp.  107-109. 

One  short  chapter  of  this  book  states  in 
general  terms  the  necessity  for  and  the 
advantages  of  a program  of  physical  train- 
ing in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Llongueras,  j. 

Experiments  with  eurhythmies  in  Spain. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  23,  1929,  No.  i. 
pp.  21-25. 

A report  of  efforts  to  introduce  the 
Jaques-Dalcroze  system  of  eurhythmies 
into  schools  for  die  blind,  especially  in 
primary  classes.  These  efforts  constitute 
the  first  attempts  at  rhythmic  education 
for  the  blind. 

Lowenfeld,  G. 

Physical  education — a “must”  for  blind 
pupils..  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39,  1945. 
pp.  128-130. 

In  a school  for  the  blind  the  most  im- 
portant difficulties  are:  i)  Poor  posture; 
2)  Underdeveloped  psychophysical  co- 
ordination; 3)  Inclination  to  inactivity. 
Suggestions  are  given  as  to  how  to  over- 
come these  deficiencies. 

McConnell,  A.  F. 

Physical  education  for  the  blind. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  35,  1947.  pp.  107-112. 

Outlines  principles  for  a program  of 
physical  education  for  the  blind  in  an 
English  school  for  the  blind. 

McKay,  L.  H. 

Athletics  for  the  blind.  Seer,  17,  No.  2, 
1947.  pp.  19-22. 

Describes  competitve  sports  and  athletics 
at  Overbrook. 

McKenzie,  R.  T. 

Exercise  in  education  and  medicine. 
Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1923. 
3rd.  ed.  pp.  289-299. 

Chapter  16,  “The  physical  education  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf-mute”.  It  is  mainly 
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a survey  of  the  work  done  in  physical 
education  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Many 
illustrations. 

MacLean,  R.  L. 

Physical  education  for  boys  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  International  Journal 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  i,  1952. 
pp.  51-55. 

Mayntz,  J. 

Leibesiibungen  im  Gesamtunterricht  des 
ersten  Schuljahres  der  Blindenschule. 
Blindenfreund,  46,  1926.  pp.  33-39. 

Gives  directions  for  embodying  gym- 
nastics in  the  practice  of  project  teaching 
in  the  first  year  in  a school  for  the  blind. 

Mell,  M. 

Der  Turnunterricht  in  der  Blindens- 
chule. Mell,  A.,  ed.  Blindenunterricht, 
1910.  pp.  188-195. 

A general  discussion  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  a physical  training  program 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  advice  and 
directions  for  making  such  a program  as 
beneficial  as  possible. 

Meredyll,  M. 

Eurhythmies  and  the  blind!  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  5,  1917.  pp.  55-57. 

A teacher  of  eurhythmies  discusses  the 
subject  in  general  and  tells  of  her  experi- 
ences in  introducing  eurhythmies  in  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

Montgomery,  R.  L. 

Report  on  the  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation for  the  blind.  Master’s  thesis. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
i93o(.f’).  i7p.  (Typewritten) 

Naumann,  K. 

Spielturnen  als  Unterrichtsprinzip  im 
Gesamtunterricht.  Blindenfreund,  51,  1931. 
pp.  206-211. 

Play-gymnastics  for  children  in  the 
lower  grades  has  a definite  place  in 
progressive  education.  The  different  study 
units  should  find  on  outlet  by  physical 
expression  which  satisfy  the  child’s  natural 
desire  for  movement. 

Osborn,  V.  E. 

The  educational  value  of  physical  edu- 


cation for  blind  girls.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  20,  1926,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 

A report  on  the  development  of  a pro- 
gram of  physical  education  for  girls  in 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 


Physical  education  for  blind  girls. 
Masters  thesis.  University  of  California, 
1927.  (Typewritten) 

Otto,  H. 

Umfang  und  Ziele  der  Leibesiibungen 
in  der  Blindenschule.  Blindenfreund,  45, 
1925.  pp.  253-257. 

A German  teacher  of  physical  training 
in  a school  for  the  blind  discusses  old 
and  new  theories  of  gymnastics,  and 
evaluates  some  exercises  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  education. 

Palmer,  E.  L. 

The  blind  can  roller  skate.  The  Inter- 
national Roller  Seating  Guide,  1949-1950, 
edited  by  Sam  Finkelstein.  New  York, 
William-Frederick  Press,  1950.  pp.  15-19. 

“The  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  has  built  an  indoor  roller  skating 
rink  on  its  campus  and  has  plans  drawn 
for  the  construction  of  a large  outdoor 
roller  skating  oval  for  the  use  of  the 
students.” 

Pennington,  J. 

The  importance  of  being  rhythmic. 
New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1925. 
pp.  43-46. 

Tells  of  an  experiment  in  introducing 
eurhythmies  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind. 

Peters,  C. 

Die  Blinden-Gymnastik,  besonders  in 
der  Vorschule.  Blindenfreund,  3,  1883. 

pp.  i50-i54._ 

A discussion  of  physical  education  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  particularly  in  the 
lower  classes. 

PiNER,  H.  L. 

The  moral,  corrective,  and  economic 
value  of  physical  training.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1902. 
pp.  28-34. 

A paper  stating  in  general  terms  the 
many  conditions  which  make  physical 
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training  an  absolute  necessity  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  with  an  outline  for  a pro- 
gram for  such  training. 

Post,  D.  O. 

A program  of  corrective  physical  educa- 
tion for  schools  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1934.  pp.  161-165. 

An  outline  of  a program  of  corrective 
physical  education  which  attempts  to 
show  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  such 
a program. 

Powell,  H.  G. 

Physical  education  of  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Review,  ii,  1906. 
pp.  7-1 1. 

A discussion  of  the  physical  education 
program  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Quimby,  N.  F. 

Teaching  the  blind  to  walk  correctly. 
Teachers  Forum,  4,  1931.  pp.  12-13. 

Recope,  A. 

Dix-huit  ans  chez  les  aveugles.  Paris, 
Charles  Schlaeber,  1904.  1329. 

Physical  training  in  a school  for  the 
blind  in  France.  Special  exercises  are  de- 
scribed suitable  for  the  various  age 
groups,  and  suggestions  for  apparatus  and 
equipment  are  given.  Many  illustrations. 

Rodgers,  D. 

Girls  physical  education  program  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1948. 
pp.  170-172.  ^ 

Lists  equipment  and  facilities  that 
should  be  essential  in  a program  of  physi- 
cal education.  Suggests  also  activities  sup- 
plemental to  those  needing  special  equip- 
ment. 

Round  table  discussion,  “Modern  meth- 
ods of  instruction” — Physical  education 
teachers.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  152-159. 
Play  days,  by  Laura  Northern  Smith; 
The  National  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  by  Marie  H.  Cobb; 
Intramural  system,  by  Matthew  de 
Martino;  Amount  of  time  for  physical 
education  classes,  by  Edna  Henley; 


Scholastic  track  and  wrestling  meets,  by 
Neal  F.  Quimby. 

Schroder,  C. 

Der  Turnbetrieb  in  der  Blindenschule 
mit  Bezug  auf  den  Turnerspruch:  “Frisch, 
frei,  frohlich,  fromm!”  Blindenfreund , 2, 
1882.  pp.  117-121,  179-185. 

The  poor  physical  condition  of  most  of 
the  pupils  entering  a school  for  the  blind 
makes  physical  education  particularly  im- 
portant. This  paper  suggests  many  exer- 
cises which  serve  to  correct  physical  imper- 
fections, and  build  strong  and  healthy 
bodies. 

Simpson,  ].  A. 

The  physical  education  of  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1890.  pp.  13-19. 

The  writer  quotes  several  sources  for  the 
theory  that  the  blind  as  a class  are  less 
vigorous  than  seeing  people.  Blind  chil- 
dren need  to  be  taught  a thousand  things 
that  other  children  learn  by  imitation,  and 
almost  without  effort.  There  is  therefore 
a great  need  for  physical  training,  in- 
cluding all  hygienic  requirements. 

SOLLINGER,  H. 

Schwimmen  und  Rettungsschwimmen 
mit  Blinden.  Deutsche  Blindenfilrsorge 
{Blindenfreund),  56,  1936.  pp.  10-20. 

Discusses  the  teaching  of  swimming  and 
life  saving  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Staude,  B. 

Die  korperliche  Erziehung  in  den 
Blindenschulen.  Beitrdge  zum  Blinden- 
bildungswesen,  10,  1939.  pp.  31-48. 

Physical  education  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  Germany. 

Stewart,  A.  R. 

Corrective  gymnastics.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1910. 
pp.  77-78. 

The  subject  in  this  paper  is  treated 
from  two  standpoints,  the  correction  of 
abnormal  condition  and  the  correction  of 
conditions  that  may  become  abnormal. 
Several  cases  are  cited  of  succesful  work 
in  both  classes. 

SwiNERTON,  L.  D. 

Posture  training  for  blind  children. 
Teachers  Forum,  2,  1930,  No.  3.  pp.  lo-ii. 
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The  writer  discusses  faulty  postures  of 
children,  the  effects  of  bad  posture  on 
internal  organs,  postural  defects  as  an 
added  handicap  to  the  blind,  and  gives  a 
summary  of  cases  treated  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

Taylor,  W.  W. 

Those  who  can’t  see  need  physical  edu- 
cation most.  Journal  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation,  23,  No.  5,  1952.  pp.  20-22. 

Trapny,  K. 

Die  Reform  des  Turnunterrichtes  in  der 
Blindenschule.  Zeitschrijt  fur  das  oester- 
reichische  Blindenwesen,  10,  1923.  pp. 
1622-1626. 

The  writer  recommends  a change  in 
the  physical  training  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  activities  planned  should  be 
more  related  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
pupils,  rather  than  formalized  exercises. 

Trudel,  R.  E. 

Individual  differences  and  the  physical 
education  program.  Teachers  Forum,  8, 
1936.  pp.  64-67,  76. 

“Great  variations  in  intelligence  and 
school  achievement  of  individual  blind 
pupils  suggests  a need  for  variation  of  our 
school  program  to  meet  individual  needs 
in  instruction”. 

Twersky,  J. 

Wrestling.  OutlooJ{^  for  the  Blind,  41, 
1947.  pp.  101-108. 

A blind  champion  wrestler  tells  of  his 


training  and  his  successful  wrestling 
matches. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

La  pedagogie  des  aveugles.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1922.  pp.  20-42. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  physical  training  and  its 
related  fields,  hygiene,  gymnastics  and 
sports. 


The  world  of  the  blind;  a psychological 
study.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1930.  pp.  133-148. 

Chapter  VII,  Gymnastics  and  games. 
VULLIAMY,  V. 

The  physical  education  of  the  blind. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  24,  1936.  pp.  152- 
160.  (Also  New  Beacon,  20,  1936.  pp.  39- 

40,  71-73,  95-96.) 

Physical  education  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London. 

WiNEFRiDE,  Sister  M. 

Aims  and  methods  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  blind  boys  and  girls.  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association,  Proceed- 
ings and  Addresses,  1932.  pp.  540-545. 

Practical  methods  of  physical  education 
in  the  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  the  Blind, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Zenz. 

Der  Turn-Unterricht  in  der  Blinden- 
Anstalt.  Blindenlehrerhpngress,  Kdln, 
1888.  pp.  77-83. 

A proposal  for  a physical  education 
program  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


SCIENCE 


Allen,  E.  E. 

Opening  windows  on  nature  for  blind 
boys  and  girls.  School  Life,  17,  1931,  No. 
2.  pp.  21-22,  31. 

Nature  study  at  Perkins  Institution,  illus- 
trated by  objects  and  living  models. 

Andrews,  F.  M.,  Jr. 

The  biology  laboratory  period.  Teachers 
Forum,  6,  1934.  pp.  82-83.  (Also  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  22,  1934.  pp.  158-161) 
Describes  the  laboratory  work  in  biology 
performed  at  Perkins  Institution. 


Ballard,  B.  B. 

The  physical  sciences  in  the  junior  high 
school.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  188-190. 

Some  remarks  on  the  advantages  to  the 
blind  student  of  including  science  in  his 
curriculum. 

Bechthold,  E. 

Die  Naturbeobachtung  des  Schulers  in 
der  Blindenschule.  Blindenfreund , 40, 
1920.  pp.  157-164. 

Suggestion?  for  making  the  teaching  of 
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exact  sciences  in  schools  for  the  blind  alive 
and  understandable  and  related  to  the 
daily  experiences  of  the  student.  Included 
in  the  paper  is  a list  of  problems  assigned 
to  upper  class  students  during  the  years 
1916-17. 

Botts,  J.  H. 

Our  new  course  in  general  science. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  127-13 1. 

An  interpretation  of  “General  Science; 
a One  Year  Course  of  Study  Adapted  for 
Use  in  Schools  for  the  Blind”  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Gen- 
eral Science. 

Botts,  J.  H. 

What  features  should  be  considered  in 
selecting  a text  in  biology  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  161-166. 

Branch,  H.  E. 

That  the  blind  may  see.  The  American 
Biology  Teacher,  5,  1948.  pp.  34-36. 

Describes  ways  of  making  illustrations, 
diagrams,  models  understandable  to  a 
blind  student  of  biology. 

Brandstaeter,  a. 

Einiges  iiber  den  Physik-Unterricht  in 
den  Blindenschulen.  Blindenfreund , 23, 
1903.  pp.  19-26. 

Bryan,  A.  H. 

Biology  for  blind  students.  Teachers 
Forum,  4,  1932.  pp.  42-47. 

A report  on  the  course  in  biology 
offered  blind  students  at  the  Baltimore 
City  College.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  laboratory  work,  the  various  models 
used  and  the  special  project  assignments 
used  to  illustrate  the  subject. 


Chemistry  for  the  blind.  Science  edu- 
cation, 36,  1952.  pp.  91-95. 

Describes  how  some  phases  of  chemistry 
may  be  taught  the  blind  pupil  if  simple, 
tactual,  and  auditory  devices  are  set  up 
for  them. 


Methods  of  teaching  biology  to  blind 
students  with  the  seeing.  The  American 
Biology  Teacher,  12,  No.  4,  1950.  pp.  75- 
81. 


Describes  projects,  problems,  and  meth- 
ods which  must  be  adapted  for  the  needs 
of  the  blind  student  of  biology.  First  of 
all,  it  is  important  that  the  blind  student 
should  be  the  “doer  of  the  act”  all  the 
way  through  his  course. 


Nature  study  and  biology  field  trips  for 
blind  pupils  in  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  schools.  American  Biol- 
ogy Teacher,  14,  No.  5,  1952.  pp.  124-127. 

Science  for  the  blind.  Baltimore  Bul- 
letin of  Education,  29,  1951.  pp.  14-15. 

Gives  suggestions  for  teaching  the  blind 
biology,  physics,  chemistry,  general  science, 
zoology,  human  physiology. 

Teaching  biology  to  the  blind.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Maryland,  1931.  iiop. 
(Typewritten). 

Discusses  materials  and  methods  found 
effective  in  giving  instruction  in  biology 
to  blind  students  of  high-school  age  and 
includes  a collection  of  models  and  cut- 
outs with  descriptions  in  braille. 

Burde. 

Die  Pflanzenkunde  in  der  Blinden- 
schule.  Blindenfreund,  40,  1920.  pp.  105- 
109. 

A discussion  of  fundamental  principles 
for  the  teaching  of  botany  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  Included  in  the  paper  is  a 
course  of  study  of  the  subject  for  the  year 
1920  for  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Silesia. 

Burke,  E.  A. 

Laboratory  work  in  science  for  the 
blind.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932.  pp.  48-49. 

A description  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Carnegie  Library  and  Museum  in  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  of  service  to  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  through 
making  available  science  exhibits  at  the 
Museum. 

California  School  for  the  Blind  Staff. 

The  teaching  of  nature  study.  Teachers 
Forum,  2,  1929,  No.  i.  pp.  6-7. 

A description  of  nature  study  in  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

Chatfield,  a. 

Capitalizing  the  value  of  models  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  current  trend  in  pri- 
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mary  education.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  52-54. 

Discusses  the  use  of  educational  models 
in  a school  for  the  blind. 

Cochran,  Carolyn  B. 

Creating  a nature  interest  in  the  kinder- 
garten. American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  60-62. 

Reports  on  simple  efforts  to  create  in- 
terest in  nature  study  in  kindergarten 
pupils.  Describes  visits  to  a dairy  farm,  a 
bakery,  a vegetable  garden,  and  tells  of 
special  units  in  which  the  children  could 
take  part. 

Coon,  N. 

The  relation  of  the  museum  to  tactual 
education.  Teachers  Forum,  14,  1941.  pp. 
33-34.  39- 

Reports  on  experiments  carried  out  at 
Perkins  Institution  over  a period  of  two 
years  in  making  the  museum  collection  a 
vital  part  of  the  school  and  in  encourag- 
ing its  regular  and  systematic  use. 

COVILLE,  M.  G. 

Content  of  a course  in  general  science 
adapted  for  use  with  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1932.  pp.  773-775. 

An  outline  of  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  General  Science  organized  by 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind. 


Science  committee  notes,  laboratory 
work.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932.  pp.  90, 
93- 

Laboratory  work  as  carried  out  at  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind. 

CuTHBERTSON,  N.  D. 

Blind  nature  study.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  17,  1928-29.  pp.  188-194,  213-218. 

A group  of  blind  girls  were  taken  on 
country  rambles  to  study  wild  flowers  and 
trees,  and  to  learn  to  distinguish  the  songs 
and  notes  of  birds.  Accounts  of  these  trips 
were  written  by  the  ramblers,  one  of 
whom  was  a deaf-blind  girl. 

Demal,  F. 

Zur  Praxis  des  Fastens.  Zeitschrift  fur 
das  oesterreichische  Blindenwesen,  8, 
1921.  pp.  1449-1453. 


A contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
practical  use  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  with  special 
emphasis  on  getting  the  most  benefit  out 
of  available  models  and  objects. 

Evans,  E. 

Notes  on  elementary  science.  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  15,  1927.  pp.  113-115;  & 16, 
1927,  pp.  10-12,  36-39. 

Introduces  a series  of  lessons  in  elemen- 
tary science. 

Fisher,  G. 

Physik.  Mell,  Enzy\lopddisches  Hand- 
buch  des  Blindenwesens,  1900.  pp.  591-593. 

Teaching  of  physics  in  schools  for  the 
blind. 

French,  R.  S. 

General  science;  a necessary  factor  in  a 
modern  curriculum.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1924.  pp.  152- 
154. 

Considers  the  purpose  of  a course  in 
general  science  in  a school  for  the  blind, 
materials  and  methods  to  be  employed, 
the  time  to  be  allotted  to  such  a course, 
and  the  results  which  should  be  looked 
for. 

Froneberg. 

Naturgeschichte  in  der  Blindenschule. 
Mell,  Enzyhjopddisches  Handbuch  des 
Blindenwesens,  1900.  pp.  542-545. 

In  this  article  the  writer  discusses  the 
historical  background  of  nature  study  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

Gaedeke,  C. 

Der  naturkundliche  Unterricht  in  der 
Blindenanstalt.  Blindenfreund , 7,  1887. 
pp.  97-101,  ii3-ii7»  129-132. 

An  explanation  of  how  botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  physics,  etc.  are  taught  in  a 
German  school  for  the  blind,  what  equip- 
ment has  been  found  necessary,  and  what 
means  are  used  for  connecting  these  sub- 
jects to  the  daily  life  of  the  students. 

General  science;  a one  year  course  of 
study  adapted  for  use  in  schools  for  the 
blind;  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
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New  York,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1933.  279. 

This  course  of  study  was  prepared  by 
the  General  Science  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

Gibson,  C.  A. 

The  value  of  general  science  to  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1932.  pp.  771-773. 

An  enumeration  of  various  points  that 
should  be  covered  by  an  effective  course 
in  general  science. 

Green,  C.  H. 

Nature  by  sound  and  touch.  Nature 
Magazine,  42,  1949.  pp.  413-416,  452. 

Nature  study  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Hamilton,  D.  W. 

The  laboratory  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1932.  pp.  775-777. 

Suggestions  for  making  laboratory  work 
in  connection  with  a general  science 
course  possible  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


What  science  teaching  is  advisable  in 
our  high  school  departments.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1934.  pp.  131-136. 

A discussion  of  how  much  space  should 
be  given  to  the  various  subjects  of  science, 
such  as  general  science,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  biology,  physics  and  chemistry. 

Hance,  R.  T. 

Laboratory  v/ork  for  the  blind.  Science 
Counselor,  i,  1935,  No.  4.  pp.  4,  34. 

Reports  on  the  laboratory  work  in 
biology  performed  by  blind  students  in 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Mendelism  for  the  blind.  Journal  of 
Heredity,  27,  1936.  pp.  151-153. 

Reports  on  laboratory  courses  in  biologi- 
cal sciences  successfully  taught  to  blind 
students  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Hayes,  ].  L. 

Museum  program  at  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind.  New  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  46,  1952.  pp.  133-135. 

A program  of  regular  weekly  visits  to 


the  Children’s  Museum  at  Hartford  has 
been  established.  The  museum  staff  act  as 
teachers. 

Hebbeln,  H.  J. 

Adaptation  in  teaching  physics  to  the 
blind.  Teachers  Forum,  13,  1941.  pp.  54-58- 
I,  Nature  of  adaptation;  II,  Application 
to  physics;  III,  Trends  in  teaching  prac- 
tices; IV,  Summary. 


Some  uses  of  hearing  in  the  study  of 
physics.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932.  p.  91. 

A description  of  a method  of  detecting 
small  electrical  currents  by  the  sense  of 
hearing. 


A survey  of  physics  courses  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind.  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Southern  California,  1940. 
7op.  (Typewritten) 


A survey  of  physics  courses  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum, 
13,  1940.  pp  26-30,  39.  ^ 

Attempts  to  determine  to  what  extent 
physics  is  being  taught  in  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  what  provisions 
have  been  made  for  laboratory  work  on 
the  senior  high  school  level. 

Heisler,  W.  T. 

The  need  for  three  dimensional  in- 
struction in  science  curricula.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1946.  pp.  103-104. 

Discusses  sensory  aids  to  instruction  ar- 
ranged in  sequence  of  increasing  impor- 
tance: Verbal  descriptions;  Embossed  dia- 
grams and  pictures;  Analogical  models; 
Large  and  small  scale  models;  Full  scale 
models;  Sound  recordings. 


Tree  study.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38, 
1944.  pp.  160-162. 

A description  of  a course  in  dendrology, 
the  study  of  trees  and  shrubs  undertaken 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Hill,  O.  f. 

Another  beam  of  light  through  the 
darkness.  Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1939.  pp. 
62-65,  72.  (Also  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children,  6,  1940.  pp.  129-137.) 
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Students  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind  are  given  a more  accurate  idea 
of  birds  and  animals,  trees  and  buildings 
through  models  constructed  on  a WPA 
project. 


How  scaled  models  are  used  to  teach 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  145-147. 

Describes  the  method  of  using  educa- 
tional models  introduced  in  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Hoover,  W.  C. 

The  technique  of  physics  instruction 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  9,  1937. 
pp.  73-78. 

The  teaching  methods  outlined  in  this 
article  are  based  on  the  technique  em- 
ployed in  teaching  physics  at  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind. 


The  technique  of  science  instruction  of 
visually  handicapped  students;  Masters 
thesis.  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburgh, 
1936.  88p.  (Mimeographed) 

Contents:  The  place  of  science  in  the 
high  school  program  of  studies  in  schools 
for  the  blind;  Technique  of  general  sci- 
ence instruction  for  the  blind;  Technique 
of  physics  instruction  for  the  blind;  Sum- 
mary and  conclusions. 

Hurst,  A.  D. 

Ways  and  means  of  teaching  general 
science  to  blind  students.  Teachers  Forum, 
6,  1933-  PP-  34-37- 

This  paper  is  an  effort  to  relate  how 
some  of  the  laboratory  equipment  and 
experiments  needed  for  a course  in  gen- 
eral science  may  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  blind  students.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed are  considered  on  the  basis  of  the 
three  main  divisions  of  science,  biology, 
chemistry  and  physics. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold,  1936.  pp.  129- 
132. 

The  findings  of  the  Committee  in  re- 
gard to  nature  knowledge  and  elemen- 
tary science  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


Koehne,  G. 

The  place  of  science  in  the  elementary 
curriculum.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  125-127. 

An  outline  of  the  general  science  course 
of  study  given  at  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Kraus,  S. 

Physik  in  der  Blindenschule.  Blinden- 
freund,  22,  1902.  pp.  27-28. 

Directions  for  making  certain  experi- 
ments in  physics  intelligible  to  blind  stu- 
dents. 

Langworthy,  J.  L. 

An  experiment  in  teaching  astronomy. 
Teachers  Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  53-55. 

Describes  a brief  course  of  twelve  les- 
sons, given  at  Perkins  Institution,  cover- 
ing the  story  of  the  solar  system,  the  tides, 
the  history  of  the  calendar,  the  principal 
constellations,  etc. 

Long,  R.  E. 

The  importance  of  a laboratory  in  sci- 
ence classes — what  shall  be  in  it.?  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  173-175- 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

Educational  models  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp. 
35-37- 

Modern  psychological  concepts  of  learn- 
ing have  exerted  a strong  influence  on 
teaching  methods  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  prepare  and 
collect  educational  models  intended  to 
give  blind  children  concrete  experiences 
with  objects. 

Maley,  P.  V. 

Suggestions  for  using  the  senses  in 
teaching  science.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  125-127. 

Olfaction;  Gustation;  Cutaneous  sensi- 
tivity; Static  sensitivity. 

Maynz,  J. 

Gipsmodelle  im  Blindenunterricht.  Ar- 
beitschule,  44,  1930.  pp.  248-250. 

Directions  for  making  plaster  models 
for  use  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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Meisinger,  F. 

Der  Unterricht  in  der  Naturgeschichte. 
Mell  Blindenunterricht,  1910.  pp.  154-170. 

Suggestions  and  direction  for  teaching 
anatomy  and  hygiene,  zoology,  botany, 
and  mineralogy  in  a school  for  the  blind. 
A section  of  the  paper  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  field  trips  to  observe  and  ex- 
amine objects  on  the  spot. 

Mell,  M. 

Der  Unterricht  in  der  Naturlehre.  Mell, 
Blindenunterricht,  1910.  pp.  170-179. 

A discussion  of  ways  of  teaching  gen- 
eral science  in  a school  for  the  blind. 

Merry,  F.  K. 

A study  of  the  merits  of  animal  models 
used  in  teaching  blind  children.  Teachers 
Forum,  2,  1930,  No.  3.  pp.  12-13. 

A report  on  an  experiment  conducted 
in  the  Department  of  Special  Studies  at 
Perkins  Institution. 

Miller,  M. 

A circus  in  the  primary  grades.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  18,  1929,  No.  2.  pp.  25-27. 

Nature  study  made  alive  and  interesting 
to  blind  children  through  the  staging  of 
a circus. 

Mitchell,  P.  C. 

Some  ways  of  teaching  attitudes  and 
methods  in  science.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  171- 
172.  ^ 

Science  as  taught  in  the  modern  school, 
deals  with  a world  of  real  objects  and  the 
larger  relationships  of  life  are  emphasized 
as  it  concerns  these  objects  and  human 
beings.  The  author  gives  a list  of  general 
aims  for  teaching  science. 

Museums  and  the  blind.  New  Beacon, 
14,  1930.  pp.  266-267. 

Concerns  the  use  of  museums  in  nature 
study  classes  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Myers,  S.  O. 

General  science  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  72- 
73.  (Also  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  31,  1942. 
PP-  3-5-) 

Suggests  that  the  syllabus  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  an  introductory  period 
for  pupils  below  the  age  of  13,  the  senior 


school  main  course,  and  a scheme  for 
continuation  classes. 


The  teaching  of  science  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  23,  1935. 
pp.  90-93. 

An  outline  for  a course  of  study  in 
general  science. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Museums  and  the  blind.  London,  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  1930- ? I2p. 
(Bulletin  No.  2) 

A survey  of  the  use  made  by  public 
museums  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
with  a list  of  English  museums  prepared 
to  offer  special  facilities  to  the  blind. 

Ohio.  Works  Projects  Adminstration. 
Writers’  Program. 

Models  for  the  blind,  sponsored  by  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Colum- 
bus, 1941.  i97p. 

Describes  a collection  of  models  con- 
structed by  a WPA  project  for  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Oppel. 

Die  Naturgeschichte  in  Blindenanstal- 
ten.  Blindenlehrer\ongress,  Frankfurt 
a.M.,  1882.  pp.  198-209. 

A discussion  of  methods  of  teaching 
botany,  zoology,  mineralogy  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

OVERBEAY,  D.  W. 

Enriching  and  extending  the  science 
program  to  meet  post-war  needs.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1946.  pp.  100-102. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  science  is  not 
holding  its  rightful  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  schools  for  the  blind.  The  author 
believes  that  it  should  be  continuously 
taught  from  grade  one  through  high 
school. 

Pappas,  C.,  Jr. 

Teaching  of  chemistry  at  Perkins. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  127-129. 

“Chemistry  in  a school  for  the  blind 
must  be  tailored,  trimmed,  and  stream- 
lined. It  should  become  an  integral  part 
of  a curriculum,  and  a further  aid  in 
acquainting  the  blind  student  with  his 
environment.” 
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Pease,  L. 

An  experiment  in  orientation.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  151-154. 

Outlines  the  activities  of  the  socailed 
“Orientation  room”  at  the  Tennessee 
school  for  the  Blind. 


The  science  laboratory  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  for  the  blind.  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  159-164. 

Gives  an  illustration  of  an  organization 
of  outdoor  laboratory  equipment  with 
simple  indoor  equipment  to  supplement 
it,  planned  for  a third-grade  group  of 
blind  children  who  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  trees. 

Perkins,  H.  F. 

Helping  the  blind  to  “see”  a museum. 
Red  Cross  Courier,  19,  No.  ii,  1940.  pp. 
17-18. 

The  Robert  Hull  Fleming  Museum 
holds  exhibitions  for  and  by  the  blind 
and  circulates  a seventy-five  object  collec- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  specimens. 

Peterson,  E.  G. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  labora- 
tory work  in  biology  classes.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  158-161. 

Practical  physics  at  Overbrook.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  296-298. 
This  course  emphasizes  the  laws  and 
practical  applications  of  physics  rather 
than  the  more  technical  and  abstract 
phases  of  the  subject. 

Prilop,  F. 

Das  Problem  des  Naturgeschichtsunter- 
richts  in  der  Blindenschule.  Blinden- 
freund,  52,  1932.  pp.  252-257. 

A survey  of  35  students  in  a school  for 
the  blind  brought  out  the  fact  that  nature 
study  was  of  predominating  interest  to 
most  all  of  them.  The  writer  suggests  va- 
rious ways  of  making  the  subject  intel- 
ligible to  the  blind  student. 

Ramsey,  G.  F. 

Educational  work  in  museums  of  the 
United  States.  New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1938.  pp.  97-105. 

Chapter  V,  “Museum  work  with  handi- 
capped children”  tells  of  classes  for  blind 


children  given  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York  and  by 
museums  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Rappawy,  a.  J. 

Aus  der  Unterrichtspraxis — Die  Forelle. 
Zeitschrift  fur  das  oesterreichische  Blin- 
denwesen,  i,  1914.  pp.  27-29. 

A description  of  a lesson  hour  in  the 
intermediary  grades  of  a school  for  the 
blind.  Living  trouts,  fish  bones,  fishing 
equipment,  etc.  are  used  as  illustrations. 

Riddle,  C.  F. 

Science  in  the  elementary  grades.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1946.  pp.  105-107. 

Sheldon,  D.  D. 

The  blind  child  in  the  world  of  nature. 
New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1929.  8p. 

A report  of  a nature  study  project  con- 
ducted in  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Stainton,  E. 

Nature  study  class.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  i.  pp.  34-35. 

A class  of  fifteen  blind  members  was 
held  by  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind  under  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo 
Museum  of  Namral  Science  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  blind  more  familiar 
with  certain  phases  of  nature  study. 

Steele,  M. 

The  introduction  of  science  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  67-72. 

An  urgent  plea  for  having  science 
taught  to  blind  children  at  an  earlier  age 
than  is  now  customary. 

True,  N.  A. 

Museum  work  for  partially  and  totally 
blind  children.  Teachers  Forum,  2,  1930, 
No.  3.  pp.  2-4. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  with  classes 
of  blind  and  partially  blind  children. 

Turner,  S. 

Making  use  of  our  museum.  Teachers 
Forum,  2,  1930,  No.  5.  pp.  12-13. 

Models  from  the  museum  at  Perkins 
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Institution  were  used  to  illustrate  simple 
stories  of  animals  and  birds. 

Vaughan,  R, 

A course  in  nature  study  and  science. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  17,  1929,  pp.  288- 
289;  18,  1929-30,  pp.  11-12,  37-39,  63-64, 
90-91,  114-115. 

A course  of  study  in  six  stages,  each 
stage  divided  into  three  terms,  with  ten 
lessons  suggested  for  each  term. 

Wanecek,  O. 

Uber  Lehrmittel  im  tierkundlichen  Un- 
terricht.  Zeitschrift  fur  das  oesterreichische 
Blindenwesen,  2 1915.  pp.  311-313. 

This  article  discusses  the  use  of  objects 
and  models  in  zoology  lessons  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 

Waterhouse,  E.  J. 

Enrichment  through  models.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  148-149. 

Describes  the  educational  models  made 
for  Perkins  Institution. 

Wellington,  J.  A.,  and  Morgan,  D.  H. 

Visual  aids  in  the  teaching  of  astron- 
omy to  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  12, 
1940.  pp.  66-67,  72- 

Describes  several  models,  showing  the 
relations  between  the  sun,  moon,  and 

SOCIAL 

Berinstein,  B. 

Teaching  the  social  studies  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  76-78. 

Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  436p. 

Pp.  147-159,  Enrichment  through  social 
studies. 

Gill,  W.  C. 

Social  studies.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  123-130. 

Long,  E.  H. 

New  trends  in  the  social  studies.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  181-192. 
“This  paper  aims  to  present  some  of 


earth,  which  have  been  constructed  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind. 

Zech,  F. 

Gedanken  iiber  den  naturgeschichtli- 
chen  Unterricht  in  der  Blindenschule. 
Blendenfreund,  20,  1900.  pp.  19-26,  37-46. 

Some  comments  on  the  teaching  of  na- 
ture study  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


Der  Physik-Unterricht  in  der  Blinden- 
schule. Blind enfreund,  22,  1902.  pp.  145- 
152. 

Physics  as  taught  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Kbnigsthal,  Germany. 


Die  Reformbestrebungen  auf  dem  Ge- 
biete  des  naturkundlichen  Unterrichts  in 
ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Blindenschule. 
Blindenlehrer\ongress,  Breslau  1901.  pp. 
194-208. 

An  evaluation  of  attempted  reforms  in 
methods  of  general  nature  study  and  the 
influence  this  may  have  on  teaching 
methods  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


Der  Schulgarten,  ein  Lehrmittel  fiir  den 
botanischen  Unterricht  in  der  Blinden- 
schule. Blindenfreund,  20,  1900.  pp.  53-66. 

Suggests  the  use  of  the  school  garden 
as  a means  of  teaching  botany  in  schools 
for  the  blind. 


STUDIES 

the  newest  material  in  the  social  studies 
curriculum  as  being  set  forth  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  with  reference  to  its  applica- 
bility in  schools  for  the  blind.” 

Parent,  I. 

Practical  devices  for  teaching  social 
studies  to  blind  students.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1946. 
pp.  118-120. 

Port,  H. 

Social  science  in  the  primary  grades. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  42- 
44. 

Rawls,  R.  F. 

Guidance  through  social  studies.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  129-131. 
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Because  of  the  wide  range  of  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  social  studies  the 
opportunities  to  offer  guidance  to  the 
student  for  some  phase  of  his  life  is  un- 
limited. This  applies  to  both  vocational 
and  social  guidance. 

Roof,  J.  O. 

The  teaching  of  history  in  the  second- 
ary grades.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  132-134. 

Rosenthal,  R.  F. 

The  unit  method  of  teaching  history  in 
the  junior  high  school.  American  Associa- 


tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp. 
179-181. 

Ryan,  J.  L. 

Guide  sheets  in  American  history. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1938,  pp.  194-197. 

Describes  a device  (guide  sheets)  used 
in  teaching  American  history  at  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Stough,  T.  E. 

Social  studies  on  the  high  school  level. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  120-123. 


SPEECH  TRAINING 


Bierman,  M.  R. 

Speech  improvement  for  blind  children. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  i. 
pp.  28-29. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  by  a 
teacher  of  speech. 

Brieland,  D.  M. 

A comparative  study  of  the  speech  of 
blind  and  sighted  children.  Speech  Mono- 
graphs, 17,  No.  I,  1950.  pp.  99-103. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  com- 
pare speech  performance  of  blind  and 
sighted  children.  84  congenitally  blind 
children  in  age  from  12  to  18  were 
matched  with  control  subjects  from  a 
public  high  school.  The  results  are  ana- 
lyzed and  tabulated.  A condensation  of 
the  author’s  doctor’s  dissertation. 


Speech  and  personality  factors  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  American  Psy- 
chologist, 4,  1949.  pp.  291-292. 

Abstract  of  Doctor’s  dissertation. 


Speech  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped child.  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  i,  1951.  pp.  9-12. 
A summary  of  the  author’s  dissertation. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

The  blind  in  school  and  society.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1951.  pp.  103-120. 

Voice  and  speech;  Value  of  voice  and 
speech  for  the  blind;  Voice  and  person- 
ality; Subverbal  modes  of  communication; 


Prevalence  of  speech  defects  among  the 
blind;  Causes  of  speech  defects  among  the 
blind;  Practical  problems  faced  by  the 
blind. 

Elliott,  R. 

Spoken  English  at  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1938. 
pp.  8-10. 

Edenfield,  M.  C. 

A comparative  study  of  the  occurrence 
of  speech  defects  in  blind  and  seeing  peo- 
ple. Master’s  thesis,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, 1936.  (Typewritten) 

“Tests  38  blind  subjects  and  38  seeing 
subjects  for  speech  defects.  Finds  a de- 
cided difference  between  the  groups  in 
articulary  errors,  and  in  voice  and  rhythm, 
but  that  as  a whole,  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable difference  between  the  two  groups 
in  total  speech  defects”. 

Eisenson,  j. 

The  psychology  of  speech.  New  York, 
F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1938.  pp.  158-165. 

Chapter  12,  “Personality  deviations  and 
speech”  includes  a discussion  of  the  blind 
and  their  speech  difficulties. 

Fladeland  Waterhouse,  S.  V. 

Blindness  in  relation  to  personality. 
Master’s  thesis,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, 1929.  (Typewritten) 


The  importance  of  speech  education  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
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tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp. 
101-103. 

Speech  disorders  are  a burdensome 
handicap.  Good  speech  is  a definite  social 
asset  and  can  be  of  practical  vocational 
value.  Therefore,  speech  education  ought 
to  have  an  important  place  in  all  schools 
for  the  blind. 


Some  psychological  effects  of  blindness 
as  indicated  by  speech  disorders,  fourncd 
of  Expression,  4,  1930.  pp.  129-134. 

Data  based  on  observations  on  126 
blind  children,  on  conversation  with  in- 
telligent blind  adults,  and  on  a compari- 
son of  the  ratings  of  30  blind  children 
with  a large  control  group  of  seeing  chil- 
dren indicate  that  blindness  accentuates 
certain  personality  traits,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce any  distinct  type  of  personality.  A 
summary  of  a Master’s  thesis. 


Speech  defects  of  blind  children.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  3,  1930,  No.  2.  pp.  6-8.  (Also 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  19,  1931.  pp.  75-78) 
A discussion  of  the  more  prevalent 
speech  defects  which  may  mean  a real 
handicap  in  the  case  of  blind  children. 


Speech  therapy  for  blind  pupils.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  22-23. 

Surveys  existing  work  on  speech  ther- 
apy with  blind  children.  It  is  indicated 
that  only  about  35  per  cent  of  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind  are  in  need  of 
such  therapy.  Remedial  techniques  are 
largely  the  same  for  blind  as  for  seeing 
children. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped  children.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1933.  pp.  163- 
165. 

Considers  the  prevalence  and  nature  of 
speech  disorders  of  blind  children. 

Noeller,  J.  M. 

Speech  in  relation  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped child.  Master’s  thesis.  Municipal 
University  of  Wichita,  1948.  589.  (Type- 
written) 

Seeks  to  determine  the  present  existing 
need  for  speech  correction  among  visually 
handicapped  children.  Concludes  that  al- 


though a few  educators  of  the  blind  ap- 
pear to  give  due  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems of  speech,  work  in  speech  correction 
for  the  visually  handicapped  needs  to  be 
increased  and  needs  to  maintain  higher 
standards. 

Sankey,  A.  M. 

Problems  in  teaching  speech  to  the 
blind.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  24, 
1938.  pp.  77-83. 

Recommends  the  development  of  a con- 
trolled personality,  individual  instruction 
as  much  as  possible,  and  practice  through 
play  acting,  etc.,  for  best  results. 

Stinchfield  Hawk,  S.  M. 

The  blind  child  of  pre-school  age  and 
his  speech.  The  Nervous  Child,  9,  1951. 
pp.  48-56. 

Describes  training  methods  in  use  at  the 
Nursery  School  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped in  Los  Angeles. 


The  border-line  child  and  his  problem. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1924.  pp.  181-187. 

Report  of  speech  measurements  made 
at  Perkins  Institution. 


Moto-kinaesthetic  speech  training  ap- 
plied to  visually  handicapped  children. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  4-8. 

Speech  surveys  were  made  in  three 
schools  for  the  blind  and  speech  defects 
of  various  kinds  were  found.  Moto-kinaes- 
thetic training  was  of  great  aid  to  these 
children. 


The  psychology  of  speech.  Boston,  Ex- 
pression Co.,  1928.  33  Ip. 

Includes  many  references  to  the  speech 
of  the  blind,  with  reports  of  surveys  made 
in  two  American  schools  for  the  blind. 


Speech  defects  in  children.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1926.  pp.  301-304. 

Discusses  preliminary  surveys  of  speech 
defects  made  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and 
at  Perkins  Institution. 


Speech  disorders;  a psychological  study 
of  the  various  defects  of  speech.  New 
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York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1933.  pp. 
62-76. 

Includes  a discussion  of  speech  disorders 
among  blind  children,  with  reports  on 
surveys  made  in  schools  for  the  blind  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Vienna,  Austria. 


Speech  training  in  a nursery  school  for 


visually  handicapped  children.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  39-41. 

Delayed  speech  and  speech  defects  arc 
not  uncommon  among  visually  handi- 
capped children.  The  moto-kinaesthetic 
method  of  speech  training  has  proved  to 
be  invaluable  in  helping  these  children  in 
learning  to  talk. 


TOUCH  READING 


Athearn,  C.  R.  Campbell,  N.  and 
Lavos,  G. 

The  improvement  of  reading  in  a 
school  for  the  blind;  studies  in  the  rate 
of  reading.  New  York,  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
1944.  4ip.  (Monograph  No.  10.) 

A study  of  central  tendencies;  Signifi- 
cant factors  affecting  the  rate  of  reading 
braille;  Tests  in  the  oral  reading  of 
braille;  Summary  of  studies  in  the  rate 
of  reading  braille. 

Badgley,  G. 

When  and  how  should  braille  writ- 
ing be  taught?  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  178-182. 

Balchin,  a. 

A few  remarks  on  the  method  of  teach- 
ing braille.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  21,  1933. 
pp.  119-123. 

This  paper  is  divided  in  two  parts,  the 
first  treating  of  the  teaching  of  braille  in 
respect  to  the  formation  of  its  various 
characters,  the  second  part  deals  with  the 
reading  of  words. 

Biggs,  I. 

The  introduction  of  grade  two  braille  in 
the  primary  grades.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
44,  1950.  pp.  103-105.  ^ 

Report  of  an  experiment  carried  out  at 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 

Binder,  R. 

The  reading  program  in  the  elementary 
grades.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  51-60. 

The  reading  program  in  the  primary 
grades  must  include  activities  which  de- 
velop the  skills,  attitudes,  and  interests 
necessary  for  a successful  reading  founda- 
tion. This  must  be  followed  by  periods  of 


wide  reading  to  enrich  experiences  and 
cultivate  habits  and  tastes  leading  to  in- 
telligent use  and  enjoyment  of  literature 
and  current  events  material.  A specific 
program  for  each  grade  from  one  to 
eight  is  given  in  outline. 

Blend,  F. 

The  blind  child  and  his  reading.  Clare- 
ment  College  Reading  Conference,  Elev- 
enth yearboo\,  1946.  Claremont,  Clare- 
mont College  Library,  1946.  pp.  87-93. 

Points  out  that  whatever  the  stimulus 
source  for  reading,  “final  results  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  the  mechanics  only  dif- 
fer.” Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  sense  of  touch  is  really  a com- 
posite of  several  senses,  etc. 


Reading  problems  of  visually  handi- 
capped children — I.  Blind,  fournal  of  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  10,  1944.  pp.  111-114, 

I27._ 

Cites  problems  in  the  preparation  of 
blind  children  for  the  learning  of  braille, 
stressing  particularly  the  attitudes  of  re- 
laxation and  coordination. 

Branch,  H.  B. 

Reading  in  the  upper  elementary  grades. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  55-57. 

Discusses  ways  of  teaching  the  me- 
chanics of  reading  in  a school  for  the 
blind  and  simultaneously  developing  the 
child’s  ability  to  read  intelligently. 

Brown,  Ruby. 

The  reading  program  in  the  middle 
grades.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  62-66. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  study 
the  particular  reading  needs  in  a certain 
school  for  the  blind,  and  to  formulate  a 
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more  adequate  reading  program.  The 
program  adopted  included  general  goals 
and  objectives  for  the  school,  specific  goals 
and  objectives  for  each  grade  through  the 
eighth,  reading  lists  for  recreational  read- 
ing from  grades  three  through  twelve, 
and  articles  giving  specific  information 
as  to  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  the 
various  grades. 

Brownell,  L.  P. 

The  tactile  sense.  Mentor,  4,  1894.  pp. 
306-309. 

Investigations  into  the  sense  of  touch 
of  the  blind,  with  some  attention  given 
to  finger  movements  while  reading  braille. 

Burklen,  K. 

Die  Druckstarke  beim  Tastlesen  der 
Punktschrift.  Zeitschrift  fur  das  oester- 
reichische  Blindenwesen,  3,  1916.  pp.  543- 
546. 

Report  on  preliminary  experiments  to 
measure  the  pressure  strength  of  the  fin- 
ger in  braille  reading. 


Das  Tastlesen  der  Blindenpunktschrift; 
nebst  kleinen  Beitragen  zur  Blindenpsy- 
chologie  von  P.  Grasemann,  L.  Cohn,  W. 
Steinberg.  Leipzig,  Johann  Ambrosius 
Barth,  1917.  94p.  charts.  (Beihefte  zur 
Zeitschrift  fiir  angewandte  Psychologic, 

This  book  has  been  translated  by  Frieda 
Kiefer  Merry. 


Touch  reading  of  the  blind;  trans.  by 
F.  K.  Merry.  New  York,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  1932.  54p. 

A psychological  study  of  touch  reading, 
analyzing  the  process  of  reading  with  re- 
gard to  point  size,  touch  movements, 
pressure,  speed,  fatigue,  etc. 


Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Lesbarkeit  der 
Braille’schen  Punktschriftzeichen.  Blinden- 
freund,  33,  1913.  pp.  47-50. 

An  examination  of  braille  symbols  with 
regard  to  their  readability  made  with  30 
students  of  a school  for  the  blind  as  sub- 
jects. 

Burns,  B.  K. 

A comparative  study  of  the  visual  and 
tactual  learning  of  braille.  Master’s  thesis, 


Wittenberg  College,  1944.  50p.  (Type- 
written) 

Investigates  the  expediency  of  learning 
braille  by  sixty  sighted  students  by  three 
methods:  visual  perception  followed  by 
tactual  perception,  visual-tactual  percep- 
tion followed  by  tactual  perception,  and 
tactual  perception. 

Chatfield,  a. 

An  adequate  course  of  study  in  reading 
for  the  primary  grades.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938. 
pp.  58-60 

Points  out  the  importance  of  a planned 
program  for  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
beginners. 


Braille  reading.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  53-55. 

Discusses  reading  activities  related  to 
group  experiences,  reading  from  books  in 
a group,  individual  use  of  work-type  ma- 
terials, reading  procedure,  pre-primer  read- 
ing, advanced  book  reading,  and  testing 
of  results. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

England. 

The  teaching  of  braille  in  our  schools, 
compiled  by  the  School  Teachers  Stand- 
ing Sub-committee,  n.p.,  1950.  i2p. 

In  this  report  it  is  recognized  that 
somewhat  different  methods  must  be 
utilized  with  two  distinct  groups;  those 
that  have  no  experience  in  reading  ink- 
print,  and  those  who  have  been  taught 
to  read  inkprint  and  have  used  it  for  at 
least  two  years. 

Conrad,  A.  E. 

On  the  teaching  of  reading.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  16,  1922.  pp.  82-85. 

^ This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Effi- 
ciency Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
explains  the  teaching  method  originated 
in  Newark  in  1910  and  used  there  later 
with  success. 

CZYPERREK. 

Lesen  und  Tastsinn.  Blindenfreund,  33, 
1913.  pp.  141-150. 

An  answer  to  Kunz’s  writings  on  the 
sense  of  touch  and  braille  reading. 
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Zu  “Lesen  und  Tastsinn”.  Blinden- 
freund,  33,  1931.  pp.  237-240. 

A second  answer  to  Kunz  disagreeing 
with  his  theories  on  the  sense  of  touch 
and  braille  reading. 

Doraiswamy,  C. 

An  analysis  of  reading  difficulties  among 
the  blind  children  in  primary  grades. 
Master’s  thesis,  Boston  University,  1934. 
639.  (Typewritten) 

“Analyzes  the  reading  difficulties  of 
primary  grade  children  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Watertown,  by  means  of  the 
results  obtained  from  tests  adapted  and 
transcribed  in  braille  for  the  first  three 
grades.” 

Ellis,  E.  F. 

Teaching  braille  writing  in  the  lower 
grades.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37,  1943. 
PP-  74-77- 

In  this  article  the  use  of  the  braille- 
writer  is  advocated  before  the  child  is 
introduced  to  the  braille  slate. 

Ellis,  K.  M. 

Simplicity  in  teaching  the  foundation 
of  braille.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  3,  1915. 
pp.  68-70. 

The  writer  suggests  that  reading  be  the 
only  subject  taught  for  at  least  the  first 
period  of  the  child’s  school  life.  The  ordi- 
nary kindergarten  alphabet  box  is  used  as 
teaching  apparatus. 

Fertsch,  P. 

An  analysis  of  braille  reading.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  128-131. 

Concludes  that  silent  braille  reading  is 
considerably  faster  than  oral;  that  the 
hands  of  good  braille  readers  move  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  in  making  re- 
gressive movements,  etc.;  and  that  read- 
ing habits  become  established  at  about 
the  time  a pupil  has  reached  the  third 
grade. 


An  analytic  study  of  braille  reading; 
Doctor’s  dissertation,  Texas  University, 
1942. 


An  experimental  study  of  the  silent 
reading  habits  of  blind  children.  Master’s 


thesis,  University  of  Texas,  1932.  (Type- 
written) 


Hand  dominance  in  reading  braille. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  60,  1947. 
PP-  335-349- 

“When  both  hands  of  a blind  reader 
are  being  used,  which  hand  and  which 
fingers  plays  the  greater  part  in  reading,? 
Is  reading  speed  greatest  for  individuals 
who  get  the  meaning  for  the  most  part 
through  the  reading  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  through  the  reading  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  or  for  those  who  read  equally 
well  with  either  hand.?  In  right-handed 
persons  is  the  left  hand  superior  in  its 
sensory  function,  as  involved  in  perceiv- 
ing braille  type,  and  in  left-handed  per- 
sons, is  the  right  hand  superior?” 

Frampton,  M,  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  436p. 
Pp.  31-57,  Braille  reading  and  writing. 

Funchess,  L.  V. 

The  psychology  of  reading  braille  with 
eight  fingers.  Master’s  thesis,  Louisiana 
State  University,  1934.  144P.  (Typewrit- 
ten) 

Concludes  that  the  evidence  of  every 
reader  shows  a narked  indication  toward 
the  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that 
braille  readers  can  read  and  interpret 
braille  with  eight  fingers.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  show  conclusively  that  they  can 
read  with  them  simultaneously. 

Gigerl,  E. 

Lesen.  Mill,  Encyhjopddisches  Hand- 
buch  des  Blindenwesens,  1900.  pp.  461- 

463- 

A short  article  on  the  general  mechan- 
ics of  finger  reading. 

Grasemann,  P. 

An  investigation  on  the  reading  of  the 
blind.  Burklen,  Touch  reading  of  the 
blind,  1932.  pp.  57-61. 

An  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which 
both  hands  share  in  the  reading  of  braille. 

Gregory,  Sister  M. 

The  development  of  love  of  reading. 
National  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 
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tion,  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  1936.  pp. 
440-444- 

Suggests  ways  of  making  the  learning 
of  touch  reading  as  easy  as  possible,  so 
that  a real  love  for  reading  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

Grzegorzewska,  M. 

Struktura  psychiczna  czytania  wzroko- 
wego  i dotykowego.  Pols\ie  Archiwum 
Psychology,  I,  1927.  pp.  107-121,  192-194. 

The  psychological  structure  of  visual 
and  tactual  reading.  A short  resume  in 
French  is  given. 

Gunther,  E. 

Das  ganzheitliche  Verfahren  im  ersten 
Punktschrift-Leseunterricht.  Blinden- 
jreund,  54,  1934.  pp.  207-217. 

A critical  evaluation  of  the  word  and 
phrase  method  in  teaching  braille  based 
on  Gestalt-psychology. 

Hartmann,  G. 

Zum  Tastlesen  der  Blindenpunktschrift. 
Blindenfreund,  38,  1913.  pp.  105-108. 

Experiments  with  blind  school  children 
to  determine  the  use  of  either  one  or  both 
hands  in  the  reading  of  braille,  with 
many  references  to  the  work  of  Biirklen 
and  Grasemann. 

Heller,  S. 

Das  Tastlesen  der  Blindenpun\tschrijt, 
von  Karl  Biirklen.  Zeitschrift  fur  das 
oesterreichische  Blindenwesen,  5,  1918.  pp. 
867-871. 

A review  of  the  book  Das  Tastlesen  der 
Blindenpunktschrift,  by  Karl  Burklen. 

Heller,  T. 

Studien  zur  Blindenpsychologie.  Leip- 
zig, Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1904.  pp.  86-96. 

A survey  of  the  development  of  reading 
for  the  blind. 

Hicks,  M. 

Teaching  the  beginner  to  read  and 
write  braille.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1920.  pp.  66-69. 

First  principles  for  teaching  braille  to 
the  beginner.  The  problem  of  the  child 
with  partial  vision,  suitable  appliances 
and  other  aids,  and  selection  of  reading 
practice  material  are  among  the  points 
discussed. 


Holland,  B.  F. 

Special  apparatus  in  the  laboratory  of 
educational  psychology.  University  of 
Texas.  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
45>  1933-  PP-  139-145- 

Among  the  apparatus  described  is  a 
mechanism  used  to  record  the  finger 
movements  of  blind  persons  in  reading 
braille. 


Speed  and  pressure  factors  in  braille 
reading.  Teachers  Forum,  7,  1934.  pp. 
^3-U- 

A report  of  an  investigation  into  the 
relation  of  pressure  to  speed  in  reading 
braille.  Four  tables  are  included  in  the 
text. 

, and  Eatman,  P.  F. 

The  silent  reading  habits  of  blind  chil- 
dren. Teachers  Forum,  6,  1933.  pp.  4-1 1, 
^9* 

A report  of  an  experiment  designed  to 
throw  light  on  the  mechanics  of  braille 
reading  made  at  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  in  1931-32. 

Horbach,  H. 

Taktiles  Lesen.  Hannover,  Verein  zur 
Fdrderung  der  Blindenbildung,  1951.  519. 

Analyzes  the  complexity  of  touch  reai 
ing  in  its  various  components,  and  re- 
ports on  a number  of  experiments. 

Hulin,  W,  S.,  and  Katz,  D. 

Transfer  of  training  in  reading  braille. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  46,  1934. 
pp.  627-631. 

This  study  presents  a measurement  of 
the  ability  to  read  the  braille  alphabet 
with  an  untrained  hand  after  the  alpha- 
bet has  been  learned  through  the  use  of 
the  other  hand,  or  has  been  learned 
visually.  Only  seeing  subjects  were  used 
for  this  experiment. 

Iakowleff,  C. 

La  chronaxie  chez  les  aveugles.  Travail 
Humaine,  2,  1934.  pp.  204-208 
Chronaxy  of  the  blind  in  the  reading 
of  braille. 


La  chronaxie  sensitive  chez  les  aveugles 
par  rapport  a la  lecture  par  Braille  et  au 
travail  physique.  Travail  Humaine,  3, 
1935-  PP-  336-342. 
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Chronaxy  of  the  blind  as  related  to 
reading  braille  and  to  physical  work. 

Instruction  material  for  touch  reading. 
AFB  Bulletin,  November,  1950.  6p. 

An  annotated  list  of  braille  and  Moon 
primers,  with  a list  of  braille  reference 
works  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of 
braille  to  the  adult  blind. 

Joint  Committee  of  itie  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1936.  pp. 
109-113. 

Helpful  suggestions  for  teaching  braille 
reading  to  the  blind  child. 

Jones,  M. 

Rhythm  in  braille  writing.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  228-230. 

The  writing  of  braille  with  a rhythmic 
punch  makes  for  better  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. Exercises  in  speed  may  prove  help- 
ful in  the  case  of  slow  readers.  Training 
should  be  started  in  the  lower  classes. 

Kiefer,  F.  A. 

. Some  problems  involved  in  teaching 
braille  writing  to  beginners.  Teachers 
Forum,  i,  1928,  No.  4.  pp.  2-4. 

Kremer. 

Zur  Methodik  des  Schreibleseunter- 
richtes.  Blindenfreund,  43,  1923.  pp.  179- 

187. 

A contribution  to  the  methodology  of 
teaching  braille  to  beginners  according  to 
the  synthetic  process. 

Kunz,  M. 

Lesen  und  Tastsinn.  Blindenfreund,  33, 
1913.  pp.  194-199. 

A contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
sense  of  touch  and  its  use  for  reading 

braille. 

Langan,  P.  J. 

The  early  introduction  of  grade  two 
braille.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  82-84. 

Report  of  a group  of  teachers  on  a 
tentative  course  of  study  and  schedule  for 
the  teaching  of  braille  grade  two. 


Liebig,  F. 

Ein  Beitrag  zum  Schreibleseunterricht 
der  Blindenschule.  Blindenfreund,  46, 
1926.  pp.  68-70. 

Suggestions  for  making  braille  more 
alive  and  interesting  to  the  blind  students. 

Lien,  M. 

Blind  folk  and  the  written  word.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1946.  pp.  62-65. 

Method  of  teaching  touch  reading  at 
the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School. 

Lippa,  J. 

Early  problems  in  teaching  reading  to 
beginners.  Teachers  Forum,  9,  1936.  pp. 
15-17- 

Suggestions  for  keeping  the  child  inter- 
ested while  he  is  learning  the  meaning 
of  ideas  and  sentences. 


Introducing  the  blind  child  to  reading. 
Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932.  pp.  82-83. 

Suggestions  for  making  the  first  read- 
ing lessons  easy  and  within  the  blind 
pupil’s  comprehension,  so  that  from  the 
beginning  he  will  be  given  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  read. 


Teaching  beginners  to  read  and  write 
braille.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1924.  pp.  129-133. 

Ways  and  methods  of  making  first  les- 
sons in  reading  and  writing  braille  en- 
joyable to  the  blind  child  through  play- 
exercises  and  dramatizations  of  finger 
movements. 

Lochhead,  H.  M. 

The  teaching  of  braille.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  32,  1943.  pp.  16-22. 

Considers  mainly  the  teaching  of  braille 
grade  one. 

Love,  N. 

Primary  reading.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1894.  pp.  46- 
49. 

A teacher  of  reading  at  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind  explains  her  system 
for  teaching  the  first  principles  of  reading 
to  blind  students. 
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Lowenfeld,  B. 

Braille  and  Talking  Book  reading;  a 
comparative  study.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1945.  53p. 

A series  of  test  stories  in  braille  and  on 
Talking  Book  records  was  given  to  two 
groups  of  pupils  in  12  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  was  brought  out  that  Talking 
Book  reading  is  about  three  times  as  fast 
as  braille,  and  that  Talking  Books  there- 
fore represents  a valuable  supplementary 
reading  medium.  Textbooks,  however, 
should  be  studied  in  braille,  for  braille 
also  serves  as  a medium  for  written  com- 
munication. 

McFerrin,  P.  L. 

Point  psychology.  Teachers  Forum,  2, 
1930,  No.  5.  pp.  4-6. 

Practical  suggestions  for  teaching  braille 
reading  and  writing  to  the  beginner. 

McQueen. 

Suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  braille 
to  infants.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  14,  1926. 
pp.  133-134. 

Suggestions  suitable  only  for  quite 
young  children. 

Mahlenbrock,  a. 

Making  beginning  reading  lessons  real 
and  within  the  child’s  experience.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  87-97. 

A report  of  an  experiment  in  having 
blind  children  cooperate  in  making  up 
little  stories  to  be  used  as  readers,  with 
the  subject  matter  closely  related  to  their 
daily  experiences. 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

The  blind  child  and  his  reading.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1928.  pp.  381-383. 

Discussion  of  the  book  The  Blind  Child 
and  His  Reading,  and  the  investigations 
that  preceded  its  writing. 

The  blind  child  and  his  reading;  a 
handbook  for  teachers  of  primary  braille 
reading.  New  York,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1928.  2i5p. 

The  contents  include:  Fundamentals 
of  the  reading  program  for  blind  primary 
pupils;  Mechanics  of  braille  reading; 
Phonics  and  speech  correction;  Discus- 
sion of  present  methods  of  introducing 


beginning  braille  reading;  Learning  by 
doing;  The  exceptional  child;  Tests  and 
records;  Materials  for  use  in  teaching 
primary  braille  reading. 


Present  status  of  instruction  in  primary 
reading  in  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind.  New  York,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1926.  4ip. 

This  pamphlet  contains  information  re- 
ceived through  a questionnaire  sent  out 
to  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country. 


Progress  in  the  special  methodology  of 
teaching  braille  reading.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1930. 
PP-  536-538. 

A survey  of  progress  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  braille  during  some  of 
the  preceding  years  especially  in  regard 
to  the  mechanics  of  braille  reading,  and 
an  outline  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
need  attention  in  the  future. 


Reading  experiments  now  in  progress. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  19,  1925,  No.  2. 
pp.  8-1 1. 

Report  on  two  experiments  carried  on 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind — one  on  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  and  the  other  one 
on  procedure  of  teaching  reading. 


Reading  problems.  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  19,  1925,  No.  i.  pp.  58-59. 

A short  statement  regarding  the  various 
problems  which  must  be  solved  through 
investigation  and  experimentation  in  or- 
der to  make  teaching  of  braille  reading 
more  efficient. 


Summary  of  the  information  collected 
by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  on  the 
mechanics  of  reading  raised  type.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1925,  No.  4.  pp. 
8-13. 

Thi$  summary  is  illustrated  with  tables 
and  photographs. 

Mayntz,  J. 

Lasst  sich  der  erste  Leseunterricht  der 
Blindenschule  auf  ein  analytisches  Ver- 
fahren  griinden?  Blindenfreund , 53,  1933. 
pp.  237-256. 
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Reasons  for  and  against  the  use  of  the 
synthetic  or  the  analytic  method  in  the 
teaching  of  braille  reading.  The  writer 
explains  his  own  rejection  of  the  analytic 
method  for  use  with  blind  children. 


Wege  in  die  Welt  der  sechs  Punkte; 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Methodik  des  ersten 
Leseunterrichtes  in  der  Blindenschule. 
Diiren,  Verein  zur  Fiirsorge  fiir  die  Blin- 
den  der  Rheinprovinz,  1928.  75p. 

A contribution  to  the  methodology  of 
teaching  primary  braille  reading.  This 
writer  advocates  the  synthetic  method 
within  the  frame  of  project  unit  teaching. 

Mell,  M. 

Das  Lesen  der  Blinden.  Mell,  Blinden- 
unterricht,  1910.  pp.  87-100. 

A discussion  in  general  terms  of  finger 
reading  and  its  mechanics. 

Merry,  F.  K. 

Motivated  drill  material  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  primary  braille  readers.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  3,  1931,  No.  5.  pp.  15-16. 

Adaptation  of  supplementary  reading 
material  to  the  needs  of  blind  children  in 
Grades  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  made  in  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  at  Perkins 
Institution. 


Shall  we  teach  contractions  to  begin- 
ning braille  readers.?  Teachers  Forum,  5, 
1932.  pp.  35-37* 

A report  of  experiments  made  in  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  at  Perkins 
Institution  in  teaching  contractions  to  be- 
ginning braille  readers. 


Suggestions  for  motivating  primary 
braille  reading.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1929.  319.  (Re- 
printed in  much  abbreviated  form  in 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  18,  1930.  pp.  118- 
123.) 

In  this  pamphlet  attention  is  called  to 
various  devices  for  motivating  beginning 
braille  reading. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

An  experiment  in  teaching  tactual  read- 
ing to  seeing  subjects.  Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology, 
39,  1931.  pp.  407-413.  (Reprinted  in  ab- 


breviated form  in  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
20,  1932.  pp.  125-128) 

A report  of  an  experiment  in  teaching 
braille  reading  to  two  seeing  undergradu- 
ates in  Harvard  College. 


Which  hand  is  the  eye  of  the  blind? 
Teachers  Forum,  2,  1930,  No.  3.  pp.  4-6. 

Adverse  criticism  of  Which  Hand  Is 
the  Eye  of  the  Blind?  by  Josephine  Smith. 

Nayler,  H.  R. 

Teaching  reading  in  braille.  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  40,  1952.  pp.  70-75. 

Outlines  the  methods  for  teaching  read- 
ing used  at  one  school  for  the  blind  in 
England. 

Nicholls,  F.  M. 

Learning  to  read  by  the  word  method. 
Teachers  Forum,  i,  1928,  No.  2,  pp.  2-5. 

A report  of  three  years’  experiment  in 
teaching  reading  by  the  word  method  at 
Perkins  Institution.  Some  comparison  is 
made  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  and  those  gained  by  the  letter 
method. 

Niday,  W.  R.,  Rice,  R.,  and  Chatfield,  A. 

Uniform  procedures  in  teaching  braille. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  223-224. 

Reports  on  a study  on  the  proper  time 
to  introduce  contractions  in  the  teaching 
of  braille  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Overbeay,  D.  W. 

A critical  study  of  braille.  Master’s  the- 
sis, University  of  Illinois,  1938.  (Type- 
written) 

Perry,  D. 

A study  of  the  effect  of  music  in  the 
learning  of  braille  by  seeing  subjects. 
Master’s  thesis,  University  of  Kansas, 
1945.  6op.  (Typewritten) 

Philips,  M.  A. 

Most  effective  methods  in  teaching 
primary  reading  and  phonics.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1936.  pp.  52-53. 

Touch  reading  taught  through  braille 
picture  books  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind. 
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Romagnoli,  a. 

Ragazzi  ciechi.  Bologna,  Nicola  Zani- 
chelli,  1924.  pp.  87-94. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  gives  sugges- 
tions for  methods  of  teaching  braille  as 
practiced  in  an  Itahan  school  for  the 
blind. 

Shattuck,  O. 

Can  the  blind  be  taught  to  read  by  the 
word  method.^  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1896.  pp.  68-69. 

A strong  recommendation  for  the  use 
of  the  word  method  in  teaching  reading 
to  bhnd  children. 

Smith,  J.  M. 

The  sensory  function  of  the  non-pre- 
ferred hand.  Journal  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  16,  1933.  pp.  271-282. 

An  experiment  to  test  the  hypothesis  of 
a sensory  preference  for  the  non-preferred 
motor  hand.  The  subjects  were  seeing 
persons,  blindfolded. 


Which  hand  is  the  eye  of  the  blind? 
Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  5,  1929. 
pp.  21 1-252.. 

An  experiment  to  determine  which 
hand  of  a blind  person  is  superior  in  tac- 
tile reading.  The  subject  for  this  experi- 
ment was  a seeing  person,  blindfolded. 

Stephanie,  Sister  M. 

Present  trend  to  grade  two  in  braille. 
National  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Proceedings  and  Addresses,  1949.  pp. 
507-509. 

Sutton,  E.  M. 

The  teaching  of  braille  to  young  chil- 
dren. Teacher  of  the  Blind,  33,  1945.  pp. 
65-69. 

A description,  step  by  step,  of  how  one 
individual  English  teacher  teaches  braille 
to  young  beginners. 


ViLLEY,  P. 

Psychologie  de  la  lecture  tactile.  Journal 
de  Psychologie,  28,  1931.  pp.  213-249. 

A ^scussion  of  the  many  psychological 
principles  involved  in  the  reading  of 
braille,  with  special  attention  to  the  theo- 
ries of  tactual  reading  and  the  results  of 
many  experiments  on  speed,  accuracy,  etc. 

Wear,  H. 

Why  the  decline  of  braille  reading. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  232-235. 

The  first  consideration  for  improving 
braille  reading  is  for  the  teachers  to  have 
a full  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
braille  system  including  rules.  Uniformity 
in  size  of  dots  and  space  between  lines  is 
necessary,  and  proper  and  adequate  equip- 
ment for  reading  and  writing  braille 
should  be  provided. 

Williams,  M. 

A plea  for  grade  I braille.  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  33,  1945.  pp.  129-132. 

An  English  teacher  discusses  her  meth- 
ods of  teaching  braille  to  beginners. 
Claims  a special  need  for  a large  number 
of  easy  story  books  with  simple  ideas. 

Wilson,  E.  A. 

Why  we  teach  grade  two.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  26,  1932.  pp.  35-38. 

A group  of  teachers  in  the  Kansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind  was  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  teaching  grade  two  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  school. 

The  work  of  the  “Sunshine  Kindergar- 
tens”— VI,  The  beginnings  of  braille  for 
blind  children.  New  Beacon,  18,  1934. 
pp.  254-255. 

Suggestions  for  making  speech  training 
and  prepartion  for  reading  a direct  re- 
sult of  play  in  the  kindergarten  for  blind 
children. 
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Adair,  M. 

Working  with  the  slow-learning  blind 
child.  International  Journal  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  i,  1951.  pp.  37-39. 


Outlines  principles  and  the  course  of 
study  for  this  group  of  children  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind. 
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Allen,  E.  E. 

The  feeble-minded  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  2,  1908.  pp.  77-79. 

A speech  given  originally  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, May,  1906. 


The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  blind 
child.  Reprinted  from  Berlins  Institution, 
Annual  Report,  1917.  I3p. 

A paper  presented  at  a conference  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, 1916.  The  point  of  view  of  a direc- 
tor of  a school  for  the  blind  is  presented. 

Allen,  W.  E. 

Opportunity  and  adjustment  rooms  of 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  4,  1931.  pp.  25-27. 

Sets  forth  the  character  of  work,  the 
types  of  pupils,  the  curriculum,  the  meth- 
ods employed,  and  the  economic  benefits 
accrued  from  the  work  of  the  Oppor- 
tunity and  Adjustment  Rooms  for  chil- 
dren who  are  misfits  in  the  grades. 

Andrews,  F.  M.,  Jr. 

The  educational  status  of  the  blind 
mentally  retarded  in  the  United  States. 
Master’s  thesis,  Boston  University,  1933. 
45p.  (Mimeographed) 

The  thesis  is  divided  into  the  following 
chapters:  Definition  and  previous  re- 
search; Historical  treatment;  Causes  of 
blindness  among  the  mentally  retarded; 
The  opinion  of  educators  as  to  the  care 
of  this  group;  Course  of  study;  Conclu- 
sions. 

Ash,  F. 

The  value  of  handicraft  for  the  retarded 
blind.  Occupational  Therapy  and  Reha- 
bilitation, 19,  1940.  pp.  339-343.  (Also 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  123-126.) 

An  occupational  therapist  at  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind  describes 
the  various  handicrafts  taught  at  the 
school — clay  modeling,  stringing  beads, 
linking  belts,  weaving,  basketry,  chair 
caning,  etc. 

Bailey,  E.  B. 

Music’s  contribution  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  blind  child  with  an 
added  handicap.  American  Association  of 


Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  151- 
154.  _ 

This  paper  is  based  on  experiences  in 
teaching  music  at  the  Royer-Greaves 
School  for  the  blind. 

Bassett,  D.  M. 

Our  blind  girls  go  to  school.  Training 
School  Bulletin,  29,  1932.  pp.  74-78. 

A special  class  of  blind  girls  is  formed 
at  the  Vineland  State  School,  with  a spe- 
cial visiting  teacher. 

Best,  F. 

Blinde,  schwachsinnige.  Enzy\lopd- 
disches  Handbuch  der  Heilpddagogi\, 
1911-  PP  339-341* 

A medical  treatise  on  causes  of  blind- 
ness with  special  reference  to  the  blind 
feeble-minded. 

Best,  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1934.  (See  index) 

Several  references  to  the  blind  feeble- 
minded. This  book  is  a revision  of  The 
Blind,  published  in  1919. 

Bryan. 

The  backward  child.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  14,  1926.  pp.  127-132. 

A lecture  given  to  a group  of  teachers 
at  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  England.  The 
various  types  of  subnormal  children  are 
described,  and  suggestions  are  given  for 
improving  their  present  condition. 

Burde. 

tiber  die  Behandlung  der  schwach- 
befahigten  und  vernachlassigten  jungen 
Blinden.  Blindenfreund,  33,  1913.  pp.  151- 
158. 

The  use  of  the  hand  is  of  more  impor- 
tance in  the  education  of  the  blind  feeble- 
minded than  with  normal  blind  children. 
Suitable  toys  and  appliances  are  listed. 

Burritt,  O.  H. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  a highly 
complex  problem.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1916.  pp.  8-14. 
(Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  10,  1917.  pp. 
107-112.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  met 
with  in  schools  for  the  blind  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a large  number  of  feeble-minded 
children  with  defective  sight. 
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The  visually  handicapped  feebleminded. 
Teachers  Forum,  3,  1931,  No.  4.  pp.  9-12. 

Reports  briefly  on  the  care  given  the 
retarded  blind  in  some  European  coun- 
tries, and  discusses  ways  in  which  an  ade- 
quate program  for  the  United  States  may 
be  developed. 

Bush,  F.  C. 

State  provisions  for  the  deaf,  blind  men- 
tally defective  and  orthopedically  crippled 
child  in  Florida.  Master’s  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1943.  (Typewritten) 

Catty,  N. 

The  teaching  of  retarded  blind  children. 
New  Beacon,  24,  1940.  pp.  73-75,  98-99. 

Tells  of  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind 
Babies  at  Leamington  Spa,  where  those 
children  are  trained  who  suffer  from  an- 
other disability  as  well  as  faulty  sight. 

Chapple,  B.  P. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  feeble- 
minded blind?  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1920.  pp.  31-34. 

The  opinion  of  a superintendent  of  a 
residential  school  for  the  blind. 

COWGILL,  A.  G. 

Our  methods  of  handling  the  men- 
tally handicapped  or  retarded  child. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  41-44. 

The  story  of  a special  class  for  retarded 
blind  children  established  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

The  blind  in  school  and  society.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1951.  pp.  25-47. 

Chapter  2,  “A  case  of  retardation”. 


A case  of  retarded  development  in  the 
blind.  Wheeler,  Readings  in  Psychology, 
1930.  pp.  188-198. 

A case  study  of  a boy  partially  blind 
from  birth,  who  entered  a school  for  the 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

Dow,  J.  J. 

Border  line  cases  in  special  schools. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  6,  1912.  pp.  63-67. 


The  problem  of  border  line  cases  in 
respect  to  mentality  is  the  most  difiicult 
and  tlie  least  worked  out  of  any  in  con- 
nection with  the  blind,  in  this  writer’s 
opinion. 

Dry,  W.  R.,  and  Cooper,  E.  C. 

The  psychological  study  of  blind  chil- 
dren. Psychological  Clinic,  20,  1931.  pp 
184-191. 

The  question  is  raised.  Is  the  large  inci- 
dence of  retardation  in  schools  for  the 
blind  truly  congenital  feeble-mindedness, 
or  “pseudo-feeble-mindedness”  which  may 
be  curable.  The  writers  give  many  ex- 
amples met  with  in  their  own  experiences. 

Dustin,  N.  F. 

What  is  adequate  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  backward  (not  feeble- 
minded) blind  child,  and  how  can  we 
meet  this  problem  in  our  schools?  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1910.  pp.  10-12. 

One  of  three  contributions  to  a discus- 
sion of  the  backward  blind  child  at  this 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Farrell,  G. 

The  blind  mentally  retarded  in  Amer- 
ica. New  Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp.  285-288. 

It  is  recommended  that  blind  feeble- 
minded children  be  put  in  special  classes 
in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  A 
report  is  given  of  the  work  of  such  a 
class. 

The  feeble-minded  blind — what  shall  the 
school  do  with  them? — Round  table. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1916.  pp.  30-32. 

A group  of  representative  educators  of 
the  blind  took  part  in  this  discussion. 

Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  study  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  4369. 

Pp-  336-353,  General  methods  for  the 
mentally  retarded  blind. 

Greaves,  J.  R. 

Teaching  the  retarded  blind  child. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1938.  pp.  71-75. 

Deals  with  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  blind  retarded  children. 
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Training  the  retarded  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1934.  pp.  65-70. 

The  principal  of  a private  school  for  the 
blind  retarded  child  explains  her  methods 
of  teaching  this  special  group. 


What  shall  we  do  with  our  backward 
blind  children?  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1926.  pp.  306- 

309- 

The  story  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Greenwood,  A. 

Some  eye  defects  of  feeble-minded  and 
backward  children.  National  Educational 
Association  Journal  of  Proceedings  and 
Addresses,  Boston,  1903.  pp.  1023-1028. 

Certain  eye  defects  are  unusually  fre- 
quent among  feeble-minded  children.  All 
children  with  real  or  apparent  mental 
deficiency  should  have  thorough  eye  ex- 
aminations. 

Hayden,  R.  R. 

What  to  do  for  the  mentally  retarded 
pupil.  Teachers  Forum,  13,  1941.  pp.  82- 
90. 

Practical  advice  for  the  teacher  of  the 
blind  feeble-minded  child  and  adult. 

Herd,  H. 

The  mentally-defective  blind.  Sheffield, 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1930.  lop. 

A reasonably  accurate  census  of  cases 
must  be  had  before  an  answer  can  be 
found  to  the  question  of  whether  blind 
feeble-minded  children  should  receive  spe- 
cial education  or  whether  they  should  be 
trained  in  existing  institutions  for  the 
blind. 

Holterhoff,  L. 

The  feebleminded  blind.  School  and  So- 
ciety, 14,  1921.  pp.  174-179 
A report  of  an  experiment  in  teaching 
three  groups  of  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren with  a mental  age  of  8-9-10  years. 

Illingworth,  W.  H. 

How  to  deal  with  the  incompetent 
blind.  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  London,  1914.  pp.  148-163. 


This  paper,  given  by  the  superintendent 
of  an  English  school  for  the  blind,  is  to 
a large  extent  based  on  answers  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  in  advance  to  col- 
leagues in  the  field. 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

The  recognition  and  training  of  blind 
feeble-minded  children.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  9,  1915.  pp.  29-32. 

Special  intelligence  tests  will  determine 
the  mental  development  of  the  child,  and 
if  he  is  sub-normal  he  should  be  given 
the  training  suitable  to  his  mental  age. 

Johnson,  A. 

Consultations;  children  who  are  doubly 
defective.  Training  School  Bulletin,  ii, 
1914.  pp.  40-42.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  8,  1914.  pp.  90-91.) 

A board  of  experts  discuss  the  question 
of  where  blind  feeble-minded  children 
should  be  taught  and  cared  for. 

Johnson,  H.  H. 

The  problem  of  the  backward  child. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1910.  pp.  12-14. 

One  of  three  contributions  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  backward  blind  child  at 
this  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1936.  pp. 
26-34,  227-230. 

Mentally  retarded  children  should  be 
classified  as  ineducable  and  educable.  Ap- 
plication of  intelligence  tests  and  further 
research  is  recommended  and  permanent 
retardation  is  contrasted  with  educational 
backwardness  of  remedial  kind.  Educa- 
tion must  be  founded  upon  the  individual 
positive  interests  of  the  children,  and  these 
interests  brought  into  relationship  with 
the  normal  activities  of  the  school. 

Kite,  E.  S. 

The  feeble-minded  blind.  Training 
School  Bulletin,  13,  1916.  pp.  135-141. 

Reply  to  a letter  asking  if  blindness  can 
cause  feeble-mindedness.  The  answer  is 
in  the  negative. 
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L^ngan,  W. 

The  education  of  the  blind  mental  de- 
fective. American  Journal  of  Mental  De- 
ficiency, 52,  1948.  pp.  272-277. 

During  their  early  years  the  blind  de- 
fective must  be  given  extra  opportunities 
of  hearing  and  handling  things  and  en- 
couragement to  explore  their  environ- 
ment. During  their  middle  years  they 
must  be  helped  to  live  to  their  fullest 
capacity  and  then  they  must  be  given  an 
easy,  quiet  old  age. 

Lavender. 

The  problem  of  the  retarded  child. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  15,  1927.  pp.  88-95 

A teacher  in  a school  for  the  feeble- 
minded with  sight  discusses  the  problem 
as  it  might  be  applied  to  the  blind  re- 
tarded pupil. 

League  of  Nations,  Health  Organisa- 
tion. 

Report  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
various  countries,  based  on  replies  fur- 
nished to  a questionnaire.  Geneva,  League 
of  Nations,  1929.  pp.  31-32,  245-250. 

Statistics  and  other  information  in  re- 
gard to  blind  feeble-minded  persons  in 
various  countries. 

Lee,  T.  M. 

The  child  of  low  intelligence-— what 
can  be  done  for  him.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1944.  pp. 
37-41. 

An  attempt  to  state  the  problem  as  it 
appears  today.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  blind  child  of  low  intelligence  is  kept 
in  the  school  for  the  blind,  but  that  spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  his  educational 
and  physical  needs. 

Lembcke. 

Meine  Stellung  zu  einigen  aktuellen 
Fragen  des  Blindenwesens.  Blindenfreund, 
46,  1926.  pp.  134-143,  i53"I6o,  238-245. 

The  writer  makes  clear  his  own  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  the  blind  feeble- 
minded and  other  problems  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  Opinions  of  other 
authorities  in  the  field  are  referred  to. 

Loch,  C.  S. 

Provision  for  defective  blind  children. 
Conference  on  Matters  relating  to  the 


blind,  Westminster,  1902.  pp.  61-67. 

This  paper  considers  the  number  of  de- 
fective blind  children,  special  cases,  edu- 
cational method,  subsequent  treatment, 
organization  of  assistance  after  16,  and 
finally  gives  outlines  of  particular  cases. 

Lochhead,  H.  M. 

Backward  children  in  school  and  after 
school.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  22,  1934.  pp. 
118-123. 

This  paper  tries  to  suggest  measures  to 
alleviate  the  lot  of  the  backward  child  in 
after-life  by  training  him  to  do  some 
things  for  himself  and  others,  and  thus 
acquire  some  life  interests. 

Lotzsch,  O. 

Blinde,  schwachsinnige.  Enzyl^lopddi- 
sches  Handhuch  der  HeilpddagogiI{,  1911. 
pp.  341-354- 

In  Germany  special  education  for  the 
blind  feeble-minded  was  started  in  1818. 
This  article  reports  on  the  development 
of  this  particular  field  of  education. 


Ueber  die  Erziehung  und  den  Unter- 
richt  schwachbeanlagter  bezw.  schwach- 
sinniger  Blinden.  Blindenlehrer\ongress, 
Breslau,  1901.  pp.  230-240. 

A teacher  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
feeble-minded  in  Konigswartha,  Saxony 
explains  in  detail  the  methods  used  at 
this  school. 

Lowenfeld,  B.,  and  Spar,  H.  J. 

The  education  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped blind  child.  Teachers  Forum  13, 
1941.  pp.  62-66,  79-80. 

Discusses  ways  in  which  these  children 
can  be  provided  for  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  workers  trained  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  Suggests  the  most  desirable 
way  may  be  the  establishment  of  special 
units  within  schools  for  the  blind. 

Massachusetts.  Special  Unpaid  Commis- 
sion Relative  to  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded,  Blind  Epileptic  and  Blind 
Feeble-Minded  Epileptic  Persons. 

Report.  Boston,  Wright,  Potter  Prtg. 
Co.,  1946.  35p. 

After  considering  four  other  plans  the 
Commission  puts  forth  a fifth,  a sug- 
gestion for  a new  separate  institution  for 
the  training  of  the  blind  mentally  re- 
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tarded  to  be  located  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School  at  Waver- 
ley. 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

The  blind  child  and  his  reading.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1928.  pp.  116-153. 

In  a chapter  on  the  exceptional  child 
is  discussed  various  reasons  for  inferior 
learning  ability.  Among  these  feeble- 
mindedness is  by  far  the  most  common. 

Mayshark,  J.  W. 

Special  groups  among  the  blind.  Lende, 
H.,  ed.  What  of  the  blind?  II,  1941.  pp. 
47-61. 

At  Perkins  Institution  the  blind  feeble- 
minded children  are  kept  in  a special 
class  which  aims  to  provide  for  each  child 
ample  opportunity  to  progress  in  every 
way  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  and 
at  his  own  tempo  of  learning. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1933.  pp.  123-132. 

Many  authorities  are  quoted  to  the  ef- 
fect that  blind  feeble-minded  children 
should  be  educated  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded.  There  is  no  agreement  at 
present  as  to  the  provisions  which  such 
institutions  should  make  for  the  blind 
children  they  receive.  Three  methods  for 
special  care  and  training  are  outlined. 

Pennsylvania  Commission  to  Study  Con- 
ditions Relating  to  the  Blind. 
Report.  Harrisburg,  1925.  pp.  51-53. 
Custodial  care  for  the  blind  feeble- 
minded is  recommended. 

The  problem  of  the  mentally  defective 
blind.  'New  Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp.  117- 
118. 

On  March  31,  1929,  there  were  2215 
mentally  defective  blind  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  of  whom  257  were  stated 
to  be  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and 
16.  Present  provisions  made  for  them  are 
outlined. 

Ray,  J.  E. 

The  problem  of  the  backward  child. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1910.  pp.  14-17. 


One  of  three  contributions  to  a discus- 
sion of  the  backward  blind  child  at  this 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Conference  committee  on 
defective  blind  children.  Blind,  2,  1903. 
pp.  29-36. 

This  committee  was  formed  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Matters  Relating  to  the  Blind, 
Westminster,  1902,  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  that  sufficient 
provision  be  made  for  defective  blind  chil- 
dren, to  issue  a report  on  the  subject,  and 
to  take  steps  to  carry  out  any  recommen- 
dations which  they  might  submit. 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind, 
Staff. 

Academic  subjects  for  retarded  blind 
children.  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  i,  1952.  pp.  84-88. 

Arithmetic,  by  C.  S.  Napier;  Spelling, 
by  A.  C.  Perry;  Typing,  by  B.  R.  Strick- 
land; Visual  aid  instruction,  by  M.  Toner. 

Scholl,  G. 

What  should  be  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  slow  learner.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  53-57. 

The  child  should  be  trained  in  the 
things  he  can  do  and  given  work  which 
he  is  capable  of  performing.  The  curricu- 
lum should  vary  for  each  one. 

School  for  mentally  retarded  blind  chil- 
dren. New  Beacon,  15,  1931.  p.  214. 
Plans  and  regulations  for  the  Court 
Grange  special  school  for  retarded  blind 
children. 

Silva,  H. 

Teaching  the  mentally  retarded  blind 
child.  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children, 
12,  1946.  pp.  137-140. 

The  author  of  this  article  is  a teacher 
in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 

Spurgeon,  C.  E. 

Court  Grange  special  school  for  blind 
children.  New  Beacon,  16,  1932.  pp.  15-16. 
A special  school  for  the  retarded  blind. 


The  training  of  the  mentally  retarded 
blind  child.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  21, 
1932.  pp.  55-66. 
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The  head  master  of  Abbotskerswell,  a 
school  for  retarded  blind  children,  out- 
lines the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school 
and  points  out  what  the  methods  used 
have  accomplished. 

Stein,  V. 

Living  democracy — a classroom  experi- 
ence of  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 
Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  8,  1942. 
pp.  107-108,  122. 

Tells  of  work  in  a class  for  visually, 
mentally,  and  emotionally  handicapped 
children. 

Strickland,  H. 

Meeting  the  problems  of  social  behav- 
ior of  retarded  blind  children.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  134-138. 

This  paper  is  based  on  experiences  in 
teaching  at  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
the  Blind. 


Wherein  lies  our  problem.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1946.  pp.  49-51. 

Outlines  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind.  Sug- 
gests that  early  family  training  of  men- 
tally deficient  blind  children  often  is  in- 
adequate. 

Summers,  M.  D. 

Placement  of  the  subnormal  blind  child. 
Teachers  Forum,  3,  1930,  No.  i.  pp.  13-16. 

A teacher  in  a day  school  class  for  sub- 
normal blind  children  explains  her  work. 

Tynan,  M.  L,  and  others. 

Adequate  provision  for  the  blind  feeble- 
minded; report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Executives  of  State  Com- 


missions and  Associations  for  the  Blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  2. 
PP-  34-37- 

The  first  point  realized  by  the  com- 
mittee was  that  nothing  of  a comprehen- 
sive nature  entitled  to  be  called  adequate 
provision  for  the  blind  feeble-minded  is 
found  anywhere  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Wilson,  H.  J. 

The  feeble-minded  blind.  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  London, 
1907.  V.  2,  pp.  810-816. 

The  writer’s  opinion  is  that  feeble- 
minded blind  children  should  be  trained 
by  themselves  in  special  schools  by  spe- 
cially trained  teachers.  From  the  schools 
they  should  be  drafted  direct  to  homes 
provided  for  them.  The  adults  should  be 
confined  in  homes  and  given  constant  ex- 
ercise and  employment  and  there  should 
be  frequent  medical  inspection. 


The  problem  of  the  “defective”  blind 
and  its  best  solution,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  report  issued  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  last  conference.  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Blind,  Edin- 
burgh, 1905.  pp.  203-240. 

This  paper  is  a summary  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  together  with  individ- 
ual opinions  of  some  of  those  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  blind  feeble-minded. 

Zech,  F. 

Erziehung  und  Unterricht  der  Blinden. 
Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafemann,  1913.  pp.  181- 
189. 

This  book,  written  by  the  director  of  a 
German  school  for  the  blind,  devotes  one 
chapter  to  the  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded blind. 
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Barnard,  T. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind. 
Blind,  2,  1905.  pp.  301-307. 

The  headmaster  of  Worcester  College 
explains  why  there  should  be  special  pro- 
visions for  higher  education  of  the  blind. 


Best,  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1934-  PP-  348-352. 

One  chapter  of  this  book  deals  with  the 
provisions  for  higher  education  of  the 
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blind,  the  question  of  a national  college 
for  the  blind  and  its  substitute,  scholar- 
ships in  regular  colleges. 

Bielschowsky,  a. 

Die  Forderung  des  akademischen  Blin- 
denbildungswesens  im  Kriege.  Klinische 
Monatsbldtter  fur  Augenheil\unde , 59, 
1917.  pp.  1 15-130. 

Higher  education  as  offered  to  blinded 
World  War  I soldiers  in  Germany. 

Booth,  H. 

Blind  university  graduates.  New  Bea- 
con, 24,  1940.  pp.  113-116. 

Discusses  the  various  difficulties  that 
have  to  be  met  and  conquered  by  the 
blind  student  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  England. 

Burritt,  O.  H. 

Further  need  of  professional  education 
for  the  blind,  including  scholarships.  Re- 
printed from  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Annual  re- 
port, 1921.  i6p. 

This  paper  includes  studies  of  various 
professions  in  which  blind  people  have 
been  successful,  of  the  proportion  of  blind 
pupils  eligible  for  professional  training, 
and  of  the  various  state  laws  which  make 
provisions  for  higher  education  of  the 
blind. 

Carpenter,  H.  I. 

University  education  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1890.  pp.  94-95. 

A short  statement  by  a blind  university 
student  regarding  the  facilities  for  a 
higher  education  for  the  blind. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

Some  aspects  of  higher  education  for 
the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  3,  1930,  No.  i. 
pp.  9-1 1. 

Remarks  on  higher  education  for  the 
blind  based  on  personal  experiences,  both 
as  student  and  as  teacher.  This  writer  is 
opposed  to  state  aid  for  higher  education. 

Dow,  J.  J. 

Higher  education  of  the  blind;  national 
college  vs.  scholarships.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  3,  1909.  pp.  17-23. 

This  argument  in  favor  of  a national 


college  is  followed  by  short  statements 
from  a number  of  experts  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

Doyle,  T.  S. 

Higher  education,  and  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  indigent  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1888. 
pp.  23-28.  _ 

Suggestions  for  government  aid  to  be 
given  the  blind  student  in  higher  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Driggs,  F.  M. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind  with 
reference  to  the  direction  of  practical  ef- 
fort. American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  29-30. 

Aid  to  the  blind  university  student  is 
advocated  in  the  form  of  bequests  and 
scholarships. 

French,  R.  S. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind.  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind  Quarterly,  2, 
1926,  No.  2.  pp.  1-4. 

A superintendent  of  a school  for  the 
blind  gives  his  views  on  various  phases 
of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

H.R.  18  (Report  No.  1318)  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  December  2,  1901. 
Problem,  3,  1902.  pp.  47-52. 

Refers  to  the  early  movement  for  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Hamilton,  C.  A. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind  with 
reference  to  the  direction  of  practical  ef- 
fort. American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  25-29. 

The  writer  quotes  several  correspondents 
on  the  subject  of  higher  education  of  the 
blind,  and  recommends  that  other  states 
follow  the  example  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  passing  a law  allowing  for  a 
reader’s  fee  as  aid  to  the  blind  student. 

Heggie,  j.  T. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind:  is 
it  worth  while?  Teachers  Forum,  i,  1929, 
No.  7.  pp.  5-6. 

A discussion  of  the  value  of  a higher 
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education  for  the  blind  from  a cultural 
and  a vocational  point  of  view. 

Illingworth,  W.  H. 

Higher  education  of  the  blind.  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Blind,  Edin- 
burgh, 1905.  pp.  92-114. 

A paper  based  on  answers  to  questions 
sent  out  to  a number  of  prominent  educa- 
tors of  the  blind,  with  comments  by  the 
speaker. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1936.  pp. 
236-246. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  deals  with  the 
selection  of  blind  students  for  secondary 
and  university  training. 

Koehler,  M.  E. 

The  personnel  problems  of  the  blind 
student  in  a university.  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Minnesota,  1933.  i45P- 

(Typewritten) 

Latimer,  H.  R. 

Should  blind  pupils  be  encouraged  to 
go  to  college.?  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1926.  pp.  284-287. 

A discussion  of  the  various  points  to  be 
considered  in  deciding  whether  a certain 
blind  pupil  should  continue  his  education. 

, and  Allen,  M.  B. 

The  blind  in  professional  and  executive 
work.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  28,  1934. 
PP-  23-33. 

A report  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  higher  education  and  pro- 
fessional opportunities  for  the  blind  for 
the  proposed  world  congress. 

Lembcke. 

1st  eine  hohere  Lehranstalt  fiir  Blinde 
wunschenswert?  Blindenfreund , 36,  1916. 
pp.  1-9. 

An  enumeration  of  reasons  why  a 
special  institution  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  blind  should  be  founded  in  Ger- 
many. 

Marston,  H.  J.  R. 

The  mental  culture,  or  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  Conference  on  Matters 


Relating  to  the  Blind,  Westminster,  1902. 
pp.  14-20. 

A blind  minister  gives  his  views  on  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  based 
mainly  on  his  own  experiences. 

Martin,  M.  E. 

Practices  and  procedures  in  secondary 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
Doctor’s  dissertation.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1933.  428p.  (Typewritten) 

Introduction;  The  setting  of  the  prob- 
lem; Physiological  and  psychological 
aspects  of  blindness;  Organization  and 
administration;  Curricula  and  methods. 
Summary,  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Miller,  G. 

Some  problems  arising  out  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  28,  1940.  pp.  176-185. 

Discusses  higher  education  of  the  blind 
in  England  as  exemplified  at  Worcester 
College  for  blind  boys  and  at  Chorley- 
wood  College  for  blind  girls. 

Minner,  C.  B. 

The  question  of  higher  education  for 
the  blind.  Pedagogical  Seminary  and 
Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  21,  1924. 
PP-  359-387- 

A comprehensive  study  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  blind  in  America,  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  and  its  justification, 
and  the  provisions  for  aid  to  the  blind 
student  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mittelsten-Scheid,  D.  F. 

Die  Aufbauschule  fiir  Blinde.  Blind- 
enlehrerhpngress,  Stuttgart,  1924.  pp.  146- 
^53- 

A presentation  of  reasons  why  a higher 
educational  institution  for  the  blind 
seemed  to  be  most  advantageous  for 
German  conditions. 

Mohr,  J. 

Die  Notwendigkeit  einer  hoheren 
Bildungsanstalt  fiir  Blinde.  Blinden- 
lehrerhpngress,  Breslau,  1901.  pp.  249-261. 

A recommendation  that  a special  institu- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
be  organized  in  Germany.  Many  instances 
of  vocational  success  among  blind  persons 
with  academic  training  are  given. 
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Nicholson,  J.  B. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind. 
Blind,  2,  1904.  pp.  185-194. 

History  of  the  Worcester  College  for 
the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  plan  of  study  pursued  there. 

Nolan,  E.  J. 

Progress  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind.  Problem, 
2,  1901.  pp.  25-37. 

Refers  to  the  early  movement  for  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Perry,  N.  L. 

Higher  education  of  the  blind  in  Cali- 
fornia. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947. 
pp.  247-253.  _ 

An  historical  study. 


New  York’s  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind.  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  2,  1908.  pp.  47-48. 

An  explanation  of  the  pioneer  New 
York  State  law  for  aid  to  blind  students 
in  higher  educational  institutions. 

Pine,  H.  W.  P. 

The  government  and  higher  education 
for  the  blind.  Blind,  2,  1906.  pp.  406-408. 

Early  efforts  at  organizing  special  provi- 
sions for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
in  England. 

Report  of  Committee  on  immediate  action 
for  higher  education.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907. 
pp.  128-129.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  2,  1908.  pp.  50-51.) 

Refers  to  the  early  movement  for 
higher  education  of  the  blind,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Report  of  Immediate  action  commission 
on  higher  education.  Problem,  4,  1903. 
pp.  85-88. 

Refers  to  the  early  movement  for  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Special  committee  on  con- 
gressional legislation  in  reference  to 


higher  education.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1904.  pp. 
17-19. 

Refers  to  the  early  movement  for  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Rusalem,  H. 

A blueprint  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  adult  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38, 
1944.  pp.  154-155. 

Suggests  an  intermediate  agency,  keyed 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind  which  would 
enable  visually  handicapped  persons  to 
make  use  of  existing  home  study  and 
correspondence  courses  offered  by  many 
universities  and  colleges. 

Shotwell,  a.  M. 

Abstract  of  the  pending  bill  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind.  Problem,  i, 
1900.  pp.  15-16. 

Refers  to  the  early  movement  for  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Skottowe,  P.  F. 

The  law  relating  to  the  blind.  London, 
Butterworth  & Co.,  1933.  pp.  96-100. 

Surveys  the  provisions  provided  by  law 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  in 
England. 

Strehl,  C. 

Berufsfiirsorge  fiir  blinde  Geistesarbeiter. 
Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungswesen,  9, 
1938.  pp.  94-100. 

Considers  the  opportunities  for  higher 
education  for  the  blind  in  Germany  and 
their  chances  for  obtaining  positions  com- 
mensurate with  such  education. 


Der  blinde  Geistesarbeiter  als  wertes- 
chaffendes  Glied  der  Volksgemeinschaft. 
Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungswesen,  5, 
1934;  PP-  52-59- 

Discusses  the  value  of  a higher  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  and  the  success  attained 
by  the  blind  in  professional  positions  in 
Germany. 


Higher  education  of  the  blind  and  their 
chances  in  the  professions.  World  Con- 
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ference  on  Wor^  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  72-88. 

A survey  of  the  provisions  made  in 
various  countries  in  regard  to  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  and  the  chances  open 
to  blind  graduates  for  positions  commen- 
surate with  their  education. 


Die  hdhere  Beschulung  Blinder  und 
Sehschwacher.  Beitrdge  zum  Blinden- 
bildungswesen,  4,  1933.  pp.  35-39. 

Higher  education  for  the  blind  in  Ger- 
many, with  special  reference  to  the 
Blindenstudienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn. 

Stroup,  H.  H. 

The  practices  of  American  colleges  in 
regard  to  blind  students.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  151-158. 

Reports  on  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  practices  of  38  state  colleges, 
20  private  colleges,  and  8 city  colleges. 
A summary  is  given  of  data  obtained 
through  the  circulation  of  a questionnaire. 

Thorburn,  P. 

Social  study  courses.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  32,  1944.  pp.  111-116. 

An  English  student  of  social  work 
reports  on  the  courses  she  took,  the  lec- 
tures she  attended,  and  the  field  work  she 
had  to  undertake. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

Intellectual  work  among  the  blind; 
translated  from  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
79,  1909.  pp.  420-443.  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Annual  report,  1909.  pp.  683-702. 

The  writer,  from  his  own  experiences  as 
a blind  student,  tells  of  his  methods  of 
obtaining  academic  degrees  and  collecting 
material  for  scientific  publications. 


Wait,  W.  B. 

A college  for  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1886. 
pp.  64-68. 

This  paper  gives  reasons  why  there 
should  be  a college  for  the  blind,  and 
reports  on  the  work  of  a committee  of 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
to  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a college. 

Wampler,  I.  S. 

What  efforts  should  be  made  on  the 
part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly  or  co- 
operatively, toward  securing  scholarships 
for  our  graduates  in  special  and  profes- 
sional schools?  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1920.  pp.  41-46. 

Westphal,  B. 

Die  hohere  Handelsschulabteilung  der 
Blindensmdienanstalt  in  Marburg-Lahn. 
Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungswesen,  3, 
1932.  pp.  2-8. 

Advanced  commercial  training  at  the 
Blindenstudienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn. 

WiELAND,  J.  A. 

Higher  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
of  Illinois.  Springfield,  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  1941.  I3p. 

Witcher,  C.  M. 

Laboratory  work  for  the  blind.  Zahl, 
P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  247-258. 

Discusses  the  increasing  needs  of  blind 
students  to  take  laboratory  courses;  desir- 
able qualifications  for  blind  laboratory 
workers;  laboratory  work  in  schools  for 
the  blind;  suggestions  for  blind  students; 
research  as  a possible  career  for  the  blind. 
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Adams,  A.  C. 

The  education  of  the  blind  child  with 
the  seeing  child  in  the  public  schools. 
National  Education  Association,  Journal 
of  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  1908.  pp. 
1137-1142. 

A recommendation  of  the  system  of 
educating  blind  children  in  public  schools. 


Barnhill,  A. 

A new  era  in  the  education  of  blind 
children;  or  Teaching  the  blind  in  ordi- 
nary schools.  Glasgow,  Charles  Glass  & 
Co.,  1875.  8op. 

The  theory  that  the  blind  child  should 
be  educated  with  the  seeing  had  its  advo- 
cate in  Scotland  as  long  ago  as  1875. 
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Bingham,  G.  E. 

The  education  of  the  young  blind  in 
institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the 
seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  39-40.  (Also 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  4,  1911.  pp.  183- 
184) 

The  supervisor  of  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  New  York  Public  Schools  states 
her  reasons  for  advocating  the  day  school 
system  for  blind  children. 

Bledsoe,  J.  F. 

How  can  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
our  special  schools  and  in  the  public 
schools  be  co-ordinated  for  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  pupils.^  American  As- 
sociation of  Worl(^ers  for  the  Blind,  1911. 
pp.  94-95. 

A contribution  to  the  discussion  of  day 
school  classes  for  the  blind  from  the  resi- 
dential school  point  of  view. 

Bruner,  F.  G. 

The  blind  in  schools  with  the  seeing. 
National  Education  Association,  Journal 
of  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  1910.  pp. 
1044-1050. 

A presentation  of  certain  features  of  the 
day  school  classes  for  the  blind,  mainly  as 
they  are  conducted  in  Chicago. 

Burritt,  O.  H. 

Education  of  the  blind  in  schools  with 
the  seeing.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  4,  1911. 

pp.  173-174*  . 

An  appreciation  of  the  day  school  classes 
for  blind  children  by  the  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  larger  residential  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

Classes  for  the  blind.  Report  on  Special 
Schools,  1922-23.  pp.  93-101. 

The  history  and  organization  of  classes 
for  the  blind  in  Chicago  public  schools. 

Clark,  K. 

Making  normal  contacts  available  for 
school  children.  Teachers  Forum,  8,  1935. 
pp.  31-32,  40. 

Describes  an  attempt  to  establish  an 
understanding  of  day  school  work  with 
blind  children  among  students  in  a teacher 
training  course. 


COVILLE,  M.  G. 

Blind  pupils  in  public  schools.  Teachers 
Forum,  8,  1936.  pp.  69-70,  76. 

A discussion  of  the  practice  prevalent  in 
many  residential  schools  for  the  blind  of 
transferring  to  the  public  schools  certain 
pupils,  frequently  those  who  have  finished 
the  second  year  of  high  school. 

COWSILL,  C.  M. 

A survey  of  the  educational  facilities 
for  physically  handicapped  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Master’s  thesis,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1937.  639.  (Typewritten) 

Surveys  the  educational  facilities  for  the 
deaf,  the  blind  and  partially  seeing, 
crippled,  tuberculous,  and  speech-defective 
children  in  the  school  system. 

Curtis,  J.  B. 

Education  of  the  blind  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  i, 
1907.  pp.  35-37. 

A short  history  of  the  organization  of 
day  school  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools. 


Instruction  of  blind  children  in  schools 
for  the  seeing.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  37-38. 
(Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  4,  1911. 
pp.  181-182.) 

A short  statement  on  the  advantages 
of  educating  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  among  seeing  children. 


Instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools.  Educational  Bi-Monthly,  5, 
1910.  pp.  117-120. 

An  explanation  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  day  school  class  for  the  blind, 
and  of  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in 
such  classes. 


Some  features  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  public  schools.  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Journal  of  Proceedings 
and  Addresses,  1912.  pp.  1318-1321. 

Methods  of  teaching  blind  children  in 
the  public  schools  in  Chicago. 

Detroit  Board  of  Education. 

Education  of  the  handicapped  in  Detroit 
public  schools.  Detroit,  1937.  83P. 
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Includes  a discussion  of  the  classes  for 
the  blind  in  Detroit. 

Dry,  W.  R. 

The  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind  with  that 
of  the  public  school.  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  207-212. 

Describes  the  special  system  established 
in  the  state  of  Oregon  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
and  the  regular  public  schools.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  about  five 
years. 

Entlicher,  F. 

Die  Blindenklasse.  Blindenjreund,  9, 
1889.  pp.  21-26. 

A definidon  of  the  term  “class  for  the 
blind”  and  the  early  history  of  the  day 
school  movement  for  the  blind  in  Ger- 
many. 

Ellis,  S. 

Blind  high  school  students  in  a braille 
class  group.  High  Points,  23,  No.  6.  pp. 
51-53- 

Fortner,  E.  N. 

Oregon  state  supervisory  program  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  1-6. 

A survey  of  the  Oregon  plan  for  co- 
ordination of  the  education  of  the  blind 
child  with  the  work  of  all  other  agencies 
operating  in  the  field  of  child  health  and 
welfare  in  the  state. 

French,  R.  S. 

Advanced  studies  in  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  76-79. 

Reports  on  an  arrangement  which  was 
made  with  the  University  High  School 
of  Oakland  for  receiving  a limited  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  one  person’s  direc- 
tion both  in  the  High  School  itself  and 
in  directed  study  in  the  school  for  the 
blind. 

Greene,  M.  C. 

Should  the  scope  of  the  public-school 
system  be  broadened  so  as  to  take  in  all 
children  capable  of  education.?  If  so,  how 
should  this  be  done?  National  Education 


Association,  fournal  of  Proceedings  and 
Addresses,  1903.  pp.  998-1003. 

An  English  school  official  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  public  school  system  be 
broadened  so  as  to  include  the  blind. 

Harvey,  A.  G. 

Education  of  blind  pupils  in  the  public 
high  schools.  Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1939. 
pp.  51-52. 

A discussion  of  the  policy  prevalent  in 
certain  residential  schools  for  the  blind  of 
transferring  some  of  their  high  school 
pupils  to  the  ordinary  high  school  for 
seeing  pupils. 

Hett,  P. 

Das  blinde  Kind  in  der  Volksschule. 
Blindenfreund , i,  1881.  pp.  173-177. 

In  this  early  German  paper  the  writer 
attempts  to  show  that  the  admittance  of 
the  blind  child  to  the  regular  day  school 
classes  is  advantageous  and  sometimes 
even  necessary,  without  causing  extra 
work  and  trouble  for  the  teacher  in 
question. 

Horn,  J.  L. 

The  education  of  exceptional  children; 
a consideration  of  public  school  problems 
and  policies  in  the  field  of  differentiated 
education.  New  York,  The  Century  Co., 
I924-.343P- 

This  volume  represents  an  effort  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  establishing  of  a theory 
in  one  special  field — the  education  of  those 
nontypical  children  who  belong  in  the 
public  schools. 

Howe,  S.  G. 

Address  delivered  at  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  New  York 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia, 
September  6,  1866.  Boston,  Walker,  Fuller 
& Co.,  1866.  5ip. 

In  this  speech  Dr.  Howe  suggests  mak- 
ing provisions  for  a certain  class  of  blind 
children  “among  our  common  schools 
with  common  children.” 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

Classes  for  the  blind.  Annual  report  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1913-14.  pp.  42-51. 

This  report  describes  the  work  plan  of 
the  Cleveland  day  school  classes  for  the 
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blind  with  regard  to  ordinary  school 
work,  manual  training  and  sewing,  music, 
social  work  of  teacher,  and  hygiene  and 
physical  training. 


Day  school  classes  for  the  blind.  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind.  The  Blind  in 
Cleveland,  1918.  pp.  42-52. 

The  history  and  development  of  the 
Cleveland  plan  for  day  school  classes  for 
the  blind. 


Place  of  the  day  school  in  the  work  of 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  40-42. 
(Also  OutlooJ^  for  the  Blind,  4,  1911. 
pp.  184-186) 

A statement  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  day  school  system  for  blind  chil- 
dren, and  the  place  this  system  should 
take  within  existing  organized  education 
for  the  blind. 


Recent  developments  in  public  school 
work  for  the  blind  in  Ohio.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  ii,  1917.  pp.  25-30. 

Special  problems  connected  with  the  day 
school  system  of  educating  the  blind  are 
discussed,  such  as  the  social  education  of 
the  blind  child,  summer  schools,  and  voca- 
tional training  and  guidance. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold,  1936.  pp.  218- 
226. 

A discussion  of  the  attitude  to  the  day 
school  classes  for  the  blind  in  Great 
Britain  from  the  time  this  system  was 
first  advocated  in  Scotland  in  1875. 

Kornitzer,  H.  G. 

The  history  of  special  education  for 
physically  handicapped  children  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  Doctor’s  dissertation, 
George  Washington  University,  1942. 

i54p. 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  education  of  physically 
handicapped  children  in  public  residential 
and  day  schools  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
states  and  of  the  forty  largest  cities  in 
these  states.” 


Kunzig,  R.  W. 

Public  school  education  of  atypical  chil- 
dren. Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1931.  i6op. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  “pri- 
marily to  analyze  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities being  offered  at  present  to  atypical 
children  by  public-school  boards  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  to 
determine  the  ‘unit  costs’  of  this  educa- 
tion.” 

Lesowitz,  M. 

The  blind  student  in  the  high  school. 
High  Points,  17,  1935,  No.  3.  pp.  11-15. 

A survey  of  the  opportunities  offered 
the  blind  student  at  the  Evander  Childs 
High  School  in  New  York  City. 

Levy,  C.  B. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  institu- 
tions versus  in  schools  with  the  seeing. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1910.  pp.  38-39.  (Also  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  4,  1911.  pp.  182-183.) 

A short  paper  which  pleads  mainly  for 
cooperation  between  institution  and  day 
school. 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  Curriculum 
Division. 

Education  of  the  blind  child;  a guide 
for  teachers.  Los  Angeles,  1951.  245P. 

— . Office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Schools  and  classes  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren; the  child  with  impaired  vision.  Los 
Angeles,  1943.  48p. 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  public 
schools.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941. 
pp.  169-172. 

A survey  of  the  specific  problems  in 
the  fields  of  administration  and  instruc- 
tion created  by  the  integration  of  blind 
children  into  the  public  school  system. 


The  Oregon  plan;  a report.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  67-75. 

A description  of  a new  pattern  of  pro- 
viding education  for  blind  children  in 
public  schools  under  specialized  super- 
vision. The  residential  school  for  the  blind 
assumes  the  function  of  a clearing  house 
and  adjustment  center. 
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Lysen,  J.  C. 

A review  of  the  “Ohio”  study  of  braille 
classes  in  residential  and  public  schools. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1944.  pp.  56-59. 

The  full  title  of  the  study  is:  “A  study 
of  respective  values  and  services  of  public 
school  braille  classes  and  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  to  determine  which  system 
of  eduating  the  blind  child  is  better  suited 
to  his  needs”. 

Marchisio,  G.  J. 

Services  to  blind  students  attending 
public  high  schools  in  New  Jersey.  New 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  46,  1952.  pp.  165- 
169. 

Meldrum,  R. 

Light  on  dark  paths;  a handbook.  Edin- 
burgh, John  Menzies  & Co.,  1891.  pp.  92- 
112. 

History  of  the  first  efforts  of  teaching 
blind  children  in  schools  for  the  seeing 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1933.  pp.  67-82. 

Includes  a chapter  discussing  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind. 

Meyer,  G.  F. 

Education  of  blind  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness, 
1950.  pp.  109-118. 

Discusses  the  diagnostic  approach  to  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  which  the 
most  effective  program  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  individual  child  is 
determined  and  provided.  Two  statewide 
programs  using  this  approach,  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  Oregon,  are  analyzed  and 
compared. 


The  New  Jersey  plan  for  the  education 
of  blind  children.  AFB  Bulletin,  June, 
1950.  lop. 


Public  school  classes  for  children  with 
impaired  vision.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1925.  pp.  48-62. 

General  information  for  the  adult 
worker  for  the  blind  regarding  day  school 
classes  for  children  with  impaired  vision. 
Discusses  in  particular  selection  and  classi- 


fication of  pupils,  methods  of  instruction, 
necessary  equipment  and  material,  etc. 

Some  advantages  offered  children  in 
day  school  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
public  schools.  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of 
the  Blind?  1938.  pp.  77-87. 

This  article  contains  a brief  resume  of 
the  day  school  plan  in  operation  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


The  traditions  of  our  day  school  classes 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  18,  1924,  No.  3.  pp.  55-60. 

Mitchell,  D. 

Schools  and  classes  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren. Cleveland,  The  Survey  Committee 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  1916.  I22p. 

A volume  surveying  provisions  for  ex- 
ceptional children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland,  with  an  outline  of  the  “Cleve- 
land plan”  for  day  school  classes  for  blind 
children. 

National  Education  Association.  Com- 
mission ON  THE  Revision  of  Elemen- 
tary Education. 

Education  of  the  mental  defective,  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  crippled  in  the 
public  schools;  a report.  1922.  pp.  56-63. 

Includes  a survey  of  the  day  school  edu- 
cational system  for  the  blind  as  found  in 
various  centers. 

New  York.  Special  Committee  to  Board 
OF  Superintendents. 

Coeducation  of  the  blind  and  seeing  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City; 
transcript  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  as  of  May  14,  1908. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  2,  1908.  pp.  67-69. 

Report  of  the  Committee  with  the 
resolution  offered  for  the  establishment 
of  day  school  classes  for  the  blind  in 
New  York  City. 

Newark.  Board  of  Education. 

Special  schools;  Binet  schools  and 
classes,  classes  for  the  blind  of  the  public 
schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  1921. 
pp.  43-56. 

The  history  and  the  organization  of 
work  in  the  day  school  classes  for  the 
blind  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Nicati. 

Instruction  publique  de  I’aveugle. 
Revue  Pedagogique,  4,  1884,  No.  i.  pp. 
40-49. 

Ohio  Commission  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

The  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 1951.  38. 

Oliphant,  G.  F. 

The  education  of  the  young  blind  in 
institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the 
seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  31-37.  (Also 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  4,  1911.  pp.  175- 
181.) 

A presentation  of  “some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  educating  blind  children  with 
sighted  children  in  the  elementary  grades”. 

Palmer,  E.  L. 

Some  problems  confronting  blind  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  public  high  schools. 
New  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  46,  1952.  pp. 
160-165. 

Paterson,  J.  G. 

Education  of  the  blind  child  in  public 
day  schools.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  15, 
1921.  pp.  70-76. 

A review  of  the  history  of  the  day 
school  method  of  training  blind  children, 
and  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  operation 
of  these  classes. 


Elements  of  strength  and  weakness  in 
educating  blind  children  in  schools  for 
the  seeing  and  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  7,  1914.  pp.  117- 
122. 

Pearse,  C.  G. 

Public  school  classes  for  the  blind. 
Amencan  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1912.  pp.  53-66. 

A survey  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  with  special  reference  to 
day  school  classes,  by  a city  superintendent 
of  general  schools. 

Peck,  O.  S. 

Educational  placement  of  visually  handi- 
capped children.  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of 
the  Blind?  1938.  pp.  63-76. 


Discusses  the  considerations  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
whether  a visually  handicapped  child 
belongs  in  a sight-saving  or  in  a braille 
class. 

Porterfield,  J. 

Why  there  should  be  both  residential 
and  day  schools  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  5,  1932.  pp.  39-40. 

A consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  systems  of  education  of  the  blind, 
the  day  school  class  and  the  residential 
school. 

Romaker,  C.  C. 

A study  of  schools  and  classes  under 
the  control  of  boards  of  education  which 
are  for  the  education  of  blind  and  partially 
sighted  children  in  the  United  States. 
Master’s  thesis,  Ohio  State  University, 
1930.  (Typewritten) 

Information  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  classes  for 
blind  and  partially  sighted  children  in  the 
United  States.  Data  was  secured  from  39 
cities  and  59  classes  in  those  cities. 

Scholl,  G. 

The  major  functions  of  education  ap- 
plied to  residential  and  day  schools  for 
the  blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Wayne  Univer- 
sity, 1947.  (Typewritten) 

Discusses  the  blind  preschool  child,  the 
sight-conservation  class  in  the  residential 
school,  blind  students  in  regular  public 
high  schools. 

Some  current  problems  in  education  of 
the  blind.  Journal  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, 15,  1948.  pp.  45-48,  55. 

Condensed  from  Masters  thesis. 

Schottke. 

Das  blinde  Kind  in  der  Volksschule. 
Blindenlehrer\ongress,  Koln,  1888.  pp. 
35-44- 

Teaching  the  three  R’s  by  touch.  Popular 
Mechanics,  75,  1941.  pp.  572-574,  114A. 
Illustrated  article  pertaining  to  the 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  Los  Angeles 
public  schools. 

Totman,  H.  E. 

The  role  of  the  visiting  teacher  in  the 
social  and  educational  adjustment  of  the 
day-school  braille-class  child.  American 
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Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  78-84. 

The  job  of  the  visiting  teacher  is  to 
help  the  school  child  who  has  a problem 
or  is  a problem  in  the  school’s  eyes.  She 
studies  the  child,  his  home  and  his  neigh- 
borhood in  order  to  do  this  job. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

La  pedagogie  des  aveugles.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1922.  pp.  94-117. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  education  of  the  blind  is  devoted 
to  a discussion  of  day  school  classes  for 
the  blind  as  compared  to  residential 
schools. 

White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection. 

Special  education,  the  handicapped  and 
the  gifted;  report  of  the  Committee  on 


Special  Classes.  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  1931.  pp.  241-274. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Blind  and  the 
Partially  Seeing  reports  on  the  education 
of  blind  children  in  day  school  classes  in 
public  schools  throughout  the  country,  and 
gives  recommendations  for  improvement 
of  this  service. 

Wilcox,  E. 

Integration  of  the  blind  child  in  the 
rural  school.  New  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
45,  1951.  pp.  236-240.  _ 

Gives  practical  details  of  the  function 
of  the  so-called  Oregon  Plan. 

Zahrobsky,  M. 

The  Illinois  program  for  educating 
handicapped  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Social  Service  Review,  20,  1946.  pp.  180- 
197. 
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Ashcroft,  S. 

Meeting  the  emotional  needs  of  visually 
handicapped  children  through  guidance. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  179-183. 

“This  paper  has  tried  to  suggest  that 
children  have  emotional  needs  that  must 
be  met.  It  has  tried  to  list  some  of  these 
needs  and  some  of  the  signs  that  the 
needs  are  present.  It  suggests  that  guidance 
can  play  a leading  role  in  meeting  these 
emotional  needs.” 

Becker,  V.  A. 

Scouting  at  the  Arizona  School.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  28,  1934.  p.  193. 

Tells  of  a boy  scout  troop  at  the  Arizona 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Benefits  of  summer  employment  to  stu- 
dents in  schools  for  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  121-127. 

Best,  B.  D.  A. 

A fuller  education  through  scouting. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  35,  1947.  pp.  39-42. 

The  author  is  a teacher  in  an  English 
school  for  the  blind,  and  a scout  leader 
with  blind  boys. 


Blind  boy  scouts.  Beacon,  9,  1925,  No. 
106.  pp.  14-15. 

A report  of  a boy  scout  troop,  of  which 
most  of  the  members  are  blind  and  none 
have  normal  sight.  This  short  article  tells 
how  the  special  problems  which  lack  of 
sight  entails  are  met  with  by  this  troop 
and  eight  other  similar  troops  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Burlingham,  G.  S. 

The  girl  scout  movement  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  7,  1934. 
pp.  29-31. 

A study  of  the  number  of  girl  scout 
troops  in  schools  for  the  blind,  the  re- 
quirements and  possibilities  for  forming 
such  groups,  and  the  assistance  available 
from  various  sources. 

Burrows,  W.  E. 

Mannerisms.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39, 
1945.  pp.^  278-279. 

“Working  toward  the  elimination  of 
conspicuous  and  unpleasant  mannerisms 
should  be  a matter  of  intense  concern  to 
every  school  for  the  blind.” 
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Campbell,  S.  E. 

Training  in  the  requirements  of  social 
life  at  home  and  in  society;  and  the  best 
methods  of  securing  it.  International  Con- 
ference  on  the  Blind,  Exeter,  1911.  pp. 
281-314.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  6, 
1912,  No.  2) 

A comprehensive  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Cauffman,  J.  G. 

A socialization  program  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  ii, 
1938.  pp.  31-32. 

After  a survey  of  individual  needs  was 
made  by  teachers  and  physicians,  a com- 
bined program  of  physical  training  and 
social  activities  was  arranged,  based  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  initiative  of  the 
pupils  themselves. 

Chapple,  B.  P. 

The  proper  social  training  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1924. 
pp.  121-124. 

Suggests  the  formation  of  a set  of  rules 
of  conduct,  adapted  for  each  class  to  the 
age  and  understanding  of  the  pupils. 

Cox,  L.  V. 

Pupil  guidance  through  club  work. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  186-189. 

Club  work  offers  special  opportunities 
for  social  guidance  through  group  activi- 
ties. This  paper  presents  possibilities  for 
guidance  in  a Y-Teen  club,  and  is  based 
on  one  leader’s  experiences  over  a period 
of  ten  years. 

D’Arcy,  F. 

Concerning  the  activity  program.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  13,  1940.  pp.  16-17. 

Self-expression  through  various  activities 
such  as  club  organizations  is  necessary  for 
the  child  in  order  that  he  learn  to  accept 
discipline  and  training  for  community 
living. 

Davidow,  M. 

Cooperative  endeavor  in  the  cottage. 
International  Journal  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  i,  1951.  pp.  30-32. 

Guidance  implies  the  modification  of 
pupil  behavior,  not  just  during  the  hours 


spent  in  class  and  other  general  school 
activities,  but  in  the  pupil’s  free  time  as 
well. 

Deming,  H.  B. 

The  social  problem  of  the  boy  graduate 
of  a school  for  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Wor\ers  for  the  Blind,  1927. 
pp.  21-24. 

Discusses  the  attitude  of  the  public,  the 
limited  field  of  activity,  the  importance  of 
social  adjustment,  and  useful  social  at- 
tributes. 

Dodson,  E. 

The  value  of  girl  scout  work  to  blind 
girls.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  116-125. 

A study  of  girl  scout  troops  and 
Brownie  packs  organized  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  in  connection  with  other 
organizations  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  were 
18  troops  and  2 Brownie  packs  in  ex- 
istence. 

Dougherty,  B. 

Guidance  and  counseling  in  the  junior 
high  school.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  63-66. 

Dow,  J.  J. 

The  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1886.  pp.  85-93. 

Deals  with  “peculiarities,  mental  and 
physical,  which  frequently  accompany  the 
state  of  blindness”.  The  paper  is  followed 
by  a discussion  in  which  many  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  took  part. 

Follis,  G.  C. 

Present  status  of  educational  guidance 
in  schools  for  the  blind  with  a tentative 
guidance  program.  Master’s  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho,  1941.  (Typewritten) 

Gant,  J.  R. 

Suggestions  for  a guidance  program  in 
a school  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  31-36. 

Describes  that  function  of  the  school 
program  which  helps  a pupil  adjust  to 
his  present  and  future  social,  emotional, 
and  vocational  needs. 
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Glover,  D.  W. 

How  can  residential  schools  for  young 
blind  be  more  helpful  in  preparing  their 
pupils  for  life.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1925.  pp.  70-74. 

A plea  for  social  training  in  the  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  along  with 
scholastic  education. 


How  the  residential  schools  can  prepare 
their  pupils  for  participation  in  the  social 
life  of  the  seeing  world.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1927. 
PP-  35-39- 

Points  out  the  importance  of  teaching 
the  blind  student  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  seeing,  to  follow  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  etiquette,  keep  abreast  of 
current  events,  etc. 

Griffin,  H.  C. 

Boy  scout  troop  No.  22  at  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  5,  1932.  pp.  13-14. 

The  history  of  the  first  Boy  Scout  troop 
at  the  North  Carolina  school. 


The  value  of  boy  scout  work  to  blind 
boys.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  112-116. 

A warm  argument  for  the  organization 
of  boy  scout  troops  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  There  are  many  quotations  and 
references  to  prominent  individuals. 

Gruber,  K.  F. 

Social  training  a by-product  of  educa- 
tion. Teachers  Forum,  i,  1929,  No.  7. 
pp.  6-9. 

Speaks  for  the  indirect  teaching  of  social 
training  through  the  avenues  of  literature, 
self-analysis,  utilization  of  local  events, 
presentation  of  strangers,  extra-curricular 
activities,  athletics  and  actual  experience 
of  various  kinds. 

Hanford,  B. 

Social  adjustment  of  girl  graduates  of 
schools.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1927.  pp.  24-28. 

A worker  with  the  adult  blind  considers 
the  difficulties  met  with  by  the  young 
blind  girl  graduate,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  agency  for  the  blind  to  help  her 
to  adjust  to  life  in  a seeing  world. 


Hicks,  G. 

Are  residential  schools  doing  all  they 
can  to  teach  table  etiquette  to  blind 
pupils.?  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  22,  1928, 
No.  3.  pp.  18-20. 

Suggests  various  ways  which  may  bring 
about  improvement  in  table  manners,  such 
as  supervision  by  teachers,  special  seating 
at  table,  mingling  with  seeing  friends,  etc. 


Means  of  providing  contacts  in  a pro- 
fessional school.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  44-46. 

Social  training  in  a residential  school 
for  the  blind  brought  about  through  con- 
tacts with  outside  groups  of  seeing  young 
people. 

Holcomb,  K.  D. 

Proper  eating  habits,  how  best  taught 
to  the  blind  child.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  94-97. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  teaching 
good  table  manners  to  the  blind  child. 

Hooper,  J.  T. 

Placing  the  young  graduate  in  society 
and  industry.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1929.  pp.  120-129. 

A superintendent  of  a school  for  the 
blind  discusses  means  in  which  the  school 
can  make  the  blind  student  more  accept- 
able to  his  future  employer. 

Hosmer,  E.  S. 

Dress  and  deportment;  their  relation  to 
the  success  of  the  blind.  Mentor,  i,  1891. 
PP-  52-56. 

An  early  plea  for  good  personal  ap- 
pearance and  pleasing  manners  among  the 
blind. 

The  importance  of  improving  the  deport- 
ment of  the  blind  in  our  schools. 
Mentor,  4,  1894.  pp.  56-63. 

This  is  a translation  of  a prize  essay  on 
the  subject  taken  from  Le  Valentin  Hally. 

Jacobs,  S.  S. 

Scouts  without  sight.  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  217,  No.  29,  1945.  p.  6. 

The  story  of  a troup  of  blind  boy  scouts 
in  Chicago. 

Judge,  Y.  C. 

What  should  the  teacher  do  to  encour- 
age in  children  of  the  middle  grades,  self- 
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dependence  in  orientation,  navigation  and 
in  caring  for  his  physical  needs.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  57-59. 

Lochhead,  H.  M. 

Scouting;  what  does  it  mean  to  blind 
boys.?  Is  it  worth  while  in  blind  schools.? 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  25,  1937.  pp.  163- 
168. 

A scoutmaster  reports  of  his  work  with 
blind  boy  scout  troops. 

Long,  R.  M. 

Mannerisms  of  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950. 
pp.  214-217. 

Action  after  the  child  enters  school  lies 
with  the  physical  education  department 
and  all  other  instructors.  But  the  cause  of 
unpleasant  mannerisms  is  usually  found  in 
the  realm  of  preschool  training  or  in  the 
lack  of  it.  The  responsibility  rests  with 
the  parents. 

McGuire,  Mrs.  S. 

Girl  scouting  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1933*  PP-  56-61. 

The  chairman  of  a Girl  Scout  regional 
committee  tells  what  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America  are  doing  to  make  a place  for 
blind  girls  within  their  organization. 

McKay,  E.  C. 

A summer  project  for  schools  for  the 
blind.  Teachers  Forum,  5,  1933.  pp.  96-98. 

Describes  a “Know  your  own  town” 
project  for  vacation  periods  to  be  used 
with  high  school  students  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Marsh,  Mrs.  C. 

A blind  girl  scout  at  Camp  Andree. 
Teachers  Forum,  9,  1937.  p.  91. 

Tells  of  the  achievements  in  arts  and 
crafts  made  by  one  blind  girl  scout  among 
seeing  comrades. 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

Girl  scouting  for  blind  girls;  distributed 
by  the  Program  Division,  Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 
i2p.  (Mimeographed) 

A study  of  the  difficulties  and  problems 
of  organizing  a troop  of  blind  girl  scouts 
or  including  blind  girls  in  an  already  ex- 


isting troop.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
leader  of  the  troop. 

Merry,  F.  K. 

Promoting  good  citizenship  among  blind 
children  through  the  problem-conference 
method.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932.  pp.  58- 
60,  75-78. 

Describes  a project  undertaken  at  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  conducted 
jointly  by  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1933.  pp.  170-181. 

Chapter  ii,  “Guidance  problems  among 
visually  handicapped  children,”  discusses 
the  need  for  organized  guidance  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  suggests  steps  for  or- 
ganizing such  guidance  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

Murray,  W.  A. 

Handicapped  boys  can  camp.  Arrow,  15, 
1935,  No.  6.  pp.  1-2. 

A few  general  remarks  on  how  the 
various  sections  of  the  Special  Tests 
Branch  of  the  English  Boy  Scouts  Associa- 
tion have  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  fact  that  all  the  mem- 
bers are  physically  handicapped. 

Newman,  O.  E.  L. 

Education  for  social  living.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  279-282.  (Also 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1946.  pp.  51-55) 

Describes  systems  of  social  training  as 
conducted  at  the  New  Mexico  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  responsibility  for  such 
training  must  be  distributed  among  all 
teachers  in  the  school. 

Oberly,  L.  E. 

Social  activities  of  students  in  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  6,  1933.  pp.  30-33. 

Among  the  activities  described  are  the 
following:  Programs,  contests,  hygiene 
courses,  formation  of  orchestras  and  glee 
clubs,  teas  and  other  parties,  work  in 
literary  societies,  athletic  associations  and 
scouting  troops. 
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OVERBEAY,  D.  W. 

Mental  hygiene  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1948.  pp.  104-106. 

Painton,  M.  M. 

Pupil  progress  through  extracurricular 
activity.  Teachers  Forum,  13,  1940.  pp.  9- 
10,  20. 

Club  activities  at  a school  for  the  blind, 
the  English  club,  the  Reading  club,  the 
Current  events  club,  the  Radio  club,  the 
Dramatic  club,  etc. 

Palmer,  E.  L. 

Girl  scouting  in  institutions  for  the 
blind.  Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1939.  pp.  94, 
98. 

Some  general  remarks  on  scouting 
activities  possible  for  blind  girls. 

Paterson,  R.  W. 

Blind  scouts.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  23, 
1935.  pp.  120-121. 

Tells  of  a blind  boy  scout  troop  in 
England. 

Peirson-Webber,  F.  P. 

Scouting  as  an  aid  for  the  blind  to 
healthy  independence  and  good  citizen- 
ship. International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  London,  1914.  pp.  327-332. 

A recommendation  that  scouting  be  in- 
troduced into  all  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  a survey  of  the  work  already  done 
in  this  direction. 

Post,  D.  O. 

Personality  development  through  a 
social  program  at  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  12,  1940.  pp. 
48-51,  52. 

Price,  K.  B. 

A guidance  program  for  the  schools  of 
the  blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Oregon  State 
College,  1948.  iiop.  (Typewritten) 

Ringman,  B. 

Girl  scouting  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Journal  of  Exceptional  Children, 
4,  1938.  pp.  73-79,  92-93. 

A comparison  of  the  English  and  the 
American  system  of  including  handi- 
capped girls  in  the  Girl  Scout  organiza- 
tion. 


Robinson,  J. 

Scouting  and  guiding  for  the  blind  in 
England.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932.  pp. 
84,  93- 

Rusalem,  H. 

About  the  professional  approach  to 
work  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
39,  1945.  pp.  78-80. 

“In  the  field  of  educational  guidance 
within  a resident  school,  we  have  dis- 
carded ‘professional  relationship’  and  have 
encouraged  the  development  of  personal 
social  contact  between  worker  and  child 
in  a variety  of  environments — educational, 
recreational,  and  dormitory.” 

Scouting  with  a blind  troop.  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  14,  1925.  pp.  22-27. 

A leader  of  a Boy  Scout  troop  of  blind 
boys  writes  about  the  activities  of  his 
troop,  giving  special  emphasis  to  the  points 
where  methods  had  to  diverge  from  ordi- 
nary practice. 

Smith,  M.  T. 

Girl  Reserve  groups  at  the  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  5,  1932.  pp.  16-17. 

The  history  of  a Girl  Reserve  group 
organized  at  the  school.  The  group  proved 
so  much  of  a success  that  the  organization 
had  to  be  expanded  into  a Senior  and  a 
Junior  group. 

Social  education  of  blind  and  sight- 
saving class  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  15,  1921.  pp.  126-129. 

This  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  Education  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers who  met  once  a month  for  one 
winter  to  consider  what  might  be  done 
for  the  social  training  of  braille  and 
sight-saving  class  pupils  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools. 

Spar,  H.  J. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  13,  1940.  pp.  22-25, 
Discusses  facial  expressions  of  the  blind. 

Spurgeon. 

Scouting  for  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  18,  1930.  pp.  56-63. 

A survey  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  scouting  for  the  blind  in  England. 
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Stevens,  H.  W. 

Girl  scouting  for  the  girl  of  physical 
limitations.  Girl  Scout  Leader,  8,  1931. 
pp.  109-110,  115-116. 

A study  of  girl  scouting  among  the 
physically  handicapped  and  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  its  development.  A list  of  9 
blind  girl  scout  troops  are  included  in 
the  survey. 


Girl  scouting  spells  “opportunity”  to 
many  blind  girls.  . . . And  There  Was 
Light,  2,  1933,  No.  8.  pp.  10-16. 

An  official  of  the  National  Girl  Scout 
organization  discusses  the  first  attempts 
made  at  including  blind  girls  in  the  Girl 
Scout  movement.  Eighteen  schools  for  the 
blind  are  listed  as  having  girl  scout  troops 
or  Brownie  packs  at  the  time  the  article 
was  written. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  O.  W. 

The  development  of  proper  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  students  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  46-48. 

Gives  principles  and  ideas  underlying 
the  training  in  social  attitudes  in  the  Olka- 
homa  School  for  the  Blind. 

Stough,  T.  E. 

Mental  health  in  institutions  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  99-103. 


Social  guidance  in  a school  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  183-186. 

Social  guidance,  meaning  guidance  in 
group  activities,  concerns  itself  with 
manners,  customs  and  folkways,  habits, 
behavior  patterns,  and  courtesy  among 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  fellow  workers. 
In  a school  for  the  blind  the  problem  is 
attacked  from  a different  angle  than  in  a 
sighted  school,  but  the  aim  is  the  same. 

Stowe,  F.  E. 

How  can  our  schools  contribute  more 
towards  the  success  of  our  pupils  through 
improvement  in  their  personal  appearance, 
manners,  and  deportment?  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1911. 
pp.  77-79. 

This  paper  is  written  by  a matron  in 
a school  for  the  blind. 


Thomas,  E.  L. 

Girl  scout  troops  in  residential  schools. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  84-88. 

Tomlinson,  B.  E. 

Following  the  girl  scout  trail  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932. 
PP-  51-53- 

Survey  of  activities  conducted  by  girl 
scout  troops  in  ten  American  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Totman,  H.  E. 

The  social  handicaps  of  blindness — re- 
ducing them  to  the  irreducible.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1929.  pp.  129-139. 

This  paper  discusses  what  the  teacher  of 
the  blind  and  the  social  worker  can  do  to 
help  the  blind  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  blindness. 

Turner,  M.  A. 

How  can  our  schools  contribute  more 
toward  the  success  of  our  pupils  through 
improvement  in  their  personal  appearance, 
manners,  and  deportment?  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1911. 
PP-  79-83- 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a discussion 
in  which  many  teachers  and  workers  for 
the  blind  took  part. 

West,  J.  E. 

The  boy  scout  program  and  its  con- 
tribution to  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum, 
5,  1932.  pp.  22-23. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  explains  why  he  thinks  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  has  much  to  offer  to 
handicapped  boys  in  general  and  blind 
boys  in  particular. 

Wilson,  E.  A. 

Discipline  and  the  social  program  in 
residential  schools.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1930.  pp.  551- 
555- 

Attempts  at  solving  the  discipline  prob- 
lem through  extra-curricular  activities, 
such  as  scouting,  play  acting,  games,  liter- 
ary and  musical  clubs,  etc. — all  activities 
tending  to  keep  the  student  busy  and 
interested. 
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Woolly,  J.  M. 

A practical  program  of  socialization. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1948.  pp.  146-149. 

Discusses  training  in  mobility,  table 
manners,  personal  appearance  and  other 
subjects  which  will  promote  the  social  ad- 
justment of  the  blind  smdents. 


Social  adjustment  in  residential  schools. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1944.  pp.  60-61. 

Social  training  in  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  where  a daily  30-minute 
period  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 

WOOLSTON,  R.  W. 

The  social  education  of  blind  children, 
how  can  we  train  them  to  take  their 


normal  places  in  their  home  communities.? 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1920.  pp.  69-72. 

A superintendent  of  a school  for  the 
blind  gives  an  outline  of  the  social  train- 
ing which  is  a necessity  for  each  blind 
child.  Such  training  must  be  begun  in  the 
home  at  an  early  age  and  must  be  carried 
on  at  school  largely  through  physical 
exercises  and  other  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 

Wyland,  R.  O. 

Scouting  for  all  boys.  . . . And  There 
Was  Light,  3,  1934,  No.  ii.  pp.  3-8. 

An  illustrated  article  by  an  official  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  about  the  op- 
portunities offered  to  blind  boys  in  joining 
his  organization. 
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Allen,  E.  E. 

A brief  survey  of  the  genesis  and  results 
to  date  of  our  special  preparation  of 
teachers  of  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  of  the  Blind,  1941.  pp. 
66-71. 


The  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1922.  pp.  50-58.  (Also  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  16,  1922,  pp.  15-21;  and  Beacon, 
6,  1922,  No.  69,  pp.  1-6;  and  Blinden- 
freund,  42,  1922,  pp.  145-150,  168-170,  181- 
185) 

Points  out  the  need  for  an  adequate 
training  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  mentions 
what  is  done  in  other  countries,  and  the 
efforts  made  in  America  up  to  this  time. 

The  so-called  Harvard  course  on  the 
education  of  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1924.  pp. 
169-174. 

Reports  on  lectures  and  other  oppor- 
tunities for  training  included  in  the  Har- 
vard course,  conducted  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Perkins  Institution. 

Bielicke,  H. 

Zur  Frage  der  Ausbildung  der  Blin- 
denlehrer.  Blindenfreund , 52,  1932.  pp. 
165-172. 

A discussion  of  the  general  academic 


education  which  should  be  required  of 
the  teacher  of  the  blind. 

Cain,  L.  F. 

Programs  in  teacher  education  for  ex- 
ceptional children  in  California  state  col- 
leges. Sacramento,  State  Department  of 
Education,  1951.  io6p. 

Carmelita,  Sister  M. 

The  ideal  teacher  for  the  blind  and  his 
training.  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
1931.  pp.  697-702. 

COLETTA,  E.  R. 

The  school  of  “Augusto  Romagnoli” 
method  for  educators  of  the  blind.  Out- 
look^ for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  91-94. 

Dr.  Coletta,  the  widow  of  Augusto 
Romagnoli,  is  present  director  of  the 
school  founded  by  her  husband. 

Donnelly,  R.  L. 

“Ni” — a course  in  special  education. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  3. 
pp.  17-22. 

Describes  the  Harvard  Course  on  special 
education  of  the  blind. 

Farrell,  G. 

The  Harvard-Perkins  course  for  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind.  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children,  10,  1944.  pp.  170-172,  179. 
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Fogel,  B.  R. 

You  open  a door.  Mademoiselle,  De- 
cember, 1949.  pp.  72-73,  132-136. 

Discusses  jobs  and  futures  in  teaching 
exceptional  children. 

Green,  H. 

Rotating  vs.  non-rotating  type  of  in- 
struction. American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  59-62. 

Discusses  the  advantages  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  rotation  and  non-rotation  of 
classes,  and  the  influence  of  the  two  types 
of  instruction  on  the  development  of  the 
teacher  of  the  blind. 

Haven,  Genevieve  M. 

Training  teachers  of  the  blind;  the  Per- 
kins Special  Methods  course.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  174-177. 

Hicks,  M.  E. 

Special  qualification  and  training  neces- 
sary for  teachers  of  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1916.  pp.  16-20. 

A strong  recommendation  of  a special 
training  course  for  teachers  of  blind 
children. 

Hill,  St.  C. 

Teachers  of  the  blind;  their  training, 
qualifications,  and  reasonable  prospects  of 
employment.  International  Conference  on 
the  Blind,  Exeter,  1911.  pp.  93-104. 

Discusses  the  situation  in  England  at  the 
time. 

Johnson,  J.  E. 

The  primary  teacher.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  3.  pp.  49-51. 

Responsibilities  and  opportunities  which 
should  be  mastered  by  the  primary  teacher 
in  a school  for  the  blind. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  education  of  the  blind;  a survey. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.,  1936. 
pp.  14-18. 

Chapter  2,  “The  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  teachers”. 

Kremer,  a. 

Grundfragen  der  Blindenlehrerausbil- 


dung.  Der  Blindenfreund,  71,  1951.  pp. 
33-50* 

An  outline  of  the  German  system  of 
training  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  with 
suggestions  for  future  improvements. 

Langworthy,  J.  L. 

Recollections  of  Mr.  Wampler’s  courses 
for  teachers.  Teachers  Forum,  10,  1938. 
pp.  69-70. 

Tells  of  the  summer  courses  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  held  at  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


The  training  of  teachers.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928. 
pp.  520-525. 

Reports  on  the  Special  Methods  course 
conducted  at  Perkins  Institution  for  teach- 
ers of  blind  children. 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

Teachers  of  the  blind;  their  status  and 
salaries.  New  York,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  1941.  44p. 

“In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  data 
for  this  study,  letters  and  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  to  all  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  in  January  1940.  The 
replies,  received  by  June  1940,  furnished 
the  material  for  this  report.” 

McLeod,  B. 

Teachers’  problems  with  exceptional 
children;  I,  Blind  and  partially  seeing 
children.  Washington,  Govt.  Prtg.  Off., 
1933.  329.  (Office  of  Education  Pamphlet, 
No.  40) 

Martens,  E.  H. 

Preparing  to  teach  exceptional  children. 
School  Life,  22,  1937.  pp.  263-264 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren AND  Adults 

Opportunities  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  exceptional  children;  a co- 
operative study  sponsored  by  the  Society 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Chicago, 
1949.  99p. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  its  program  for 
training  of  teachers.  Teachers  Forum, 
7,  1935.  pp.  91-93. 
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Palmer,  F.  E. 

The  ideal  teacher  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  superintendent.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1926.  pp. 
318-323. 

Considers  the  personal  characteristics 
which  should  be  found  in  the  “ideal 
teacher”. 

Peiser,  a. 

Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Blinden- 
lehrerbildung.  Blindenfreund,  51,  1931* 
PP-  73-79-. 

A detailed  report  on  the  preparation 
for  the  special  examination  for  govern- 
ment employed  teachers  of  the  blind  in 
Germany. 


Training  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in 
Germany.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  23,  1930, 
No.  4.  pp.  14-16. 

A short  report  on  the  German  system 
of  training  and  examining  teachers  of 
the  blind. 

Potts,  P.  C. 

The  certification  of  teachers  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  207- 
211. 

Suggestions  for  a three-fold  (academic, 
vocational  and  music)  certification  scheme 
for  teachers  of  the  blind. 


Professionalizing  special  education.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  20-26. 

Surveys  the  various  courses  given  in  the 
U.S.  for  the  special  training  of  teachers 
of  the  blind. 


Special  training  for  Negro  teachers 
helps  blind  and  deaf  children  of  the 
South.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39,  1945. 
pp.  288-289. 

Discusses  the  Special  Course  for  Negro 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  conducted  each 
summer  at  West  Virginia  State  College 
and  later  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Quimby,  N.  F. 

The  employment  of  blind  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp. 

33-36- 
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Considers  and  enumerates  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
superintendent  and  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped teacher. 

Ritchie,  J.  M. 

The  College,  its  birth  and  infancy. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  34,  1946.  pp.  73-77. 

The  history  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

Romagnoli,  a. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  the  blind. 
World  Conference  on  Wor\  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  1931.  pp.  93-103. 

A report  on  the  establishment  and  the 
function  of  the  Italian  training  school  for 
teachers  for  the  blind  in  Rome. 

Smoll,  P.  a. 

A report  on  the  question  of  minimum 
special  training  requirements  for  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936. 
pp.  141-144. 

This  report  is  based  on  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  answered  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  most  of  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

Theus,  Mrs.  I.  M. 

The  importance  of  special  education  for 
Negro  teachers.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  84-87. 

Thompson,  R.  H. 

Regional  institutes  for  music  teachers 
and  syllabi  for  academic  subjects.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  10-13. 

Wampler,  I.  S. 

The  importance  of  making  educational 
contacts  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  and 
how  to  make  them.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928.  pp.  429- 
432. 


Training  teachers  for  service.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1924.  pp.  21 1-227. 

A brief  history  of  the  summer  school 
classes  arranged  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
at  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers, 
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Wanamaker,  P. 

Training  program  for  teachers  of  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp. 
97-98. 

An  outline  of  the  training  program  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  requirements  for  cer- 
tification of  such  teachers. 

Whinery,  S.  M. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  teacher 
certification.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  48-50. 
(Also  Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1938.  pp.  33- 


34) 

Outlines  the  committee’s  plans  for  a 
threefold  certificate,  and  the  requirements 
the  applicant  must  meet  in  order  to  ob- 
tain one  of  these  certificates. 

Zech,  F. 

Erziehung  und  Unterricht  der  Blinden. 
Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafemann,  1913.  pp.  94- 
102. 

Considers  the  personal  qualifications  and 
the  technical  training  which  should  be 
required  in  a satisfactory  teacher  of  blind 
children. 


PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  FIELD 
OF  BLINDNESS 


Ill 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN 
THE  FIELD  OF  BLINDNESS 

GENERAL  AND  HISTORICAL  WORKS 


Abstracts  of  papers  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  for  1950.  The 
American  Psychologist,  5,  1950.  pp.  245, 
340-341- 

Space  perception  and  space  orientation 
in  the  blind,  by  P.  Worchel;  The  use  of 
tests  in  the  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  of  the  blind,  by  S.  P.  Hayes; 
Personality  problems  of  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  as  revealed  by  a pro- 
jective technique,  by  D.  Brieland;  The 
use  of  projective  techniques  in  the  per- 
sonality evaluation  of  the  blind,  by  H. 
Mac  Andrew;  A comparative  study  of  per- 
sonality factors  in  blind,  other  handi- 
capped and  non-handicapped  individuals, 
by  M.  K.  Bauman;  History  and  use  of 
the  electronic  reader  for  the  blind,  by  W. 
T.  Donahue;  A comparison  of  two  teach- 
ing methods  for  use  of  the  electronic 
reader  with  the  blind,  by  E.  G.  Willer- 
man. 

Adams,  C.  M. 

This  business  of  being  blind.  Lende, 
H.,  ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  II,  1941.  pp. 

3-17- 

A blind  writer  discusses  in  general 
terms  from  a psychological  point  of  view, 
blindness  as  something  to  be  lived  with 
from  day  to  day. 

Arnet,  B.  M. 

A digest  of  investigations  on  the  psy- 
chology of  blind  children.  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Michigan,  1941.  (Type- 
written) 

Baker,  W.  E. 

The  psychology  of  the  newly  blinded. 


Occupational  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation, 
22,  1943.  pp.  9-15. 

A short  general  statement. 

Brieland,  D.  M. 

Suggestions  for  a coordinated  research 
program.  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  i,  1952.  pp. 
80-81. 

Brockman,  N.  W.,  and  Hagen,  K.  O.  von. 

Denial  of  own  blindness  (Anton’s 
syndrome).  Bulletin  Los  Angeles  Neu- 
rological Society,  ii,  1946.  pp.  178-180. 
Report  of  two  cases,  one  with  autopsy. 

Burklen,  K. 

Blindenpsychologie.  Leipzig,  Johann 
Ambrosius  Barth,  1924.  334p. 

A comprehensive  survey  of  German 
literature  on  various  phases  of  the  psy- 
chology of  blindness,  together  with  re- 
ports on  the  author’s  own  investigations, 
especially  on  the  touch  of  the  blind. 

Chevigny,  H.,  and  Braverman,  S. 

The  adjustment  of  the  blind.  New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1950.  320p. 

“This  book  attempts  a work  of  demoli- 
tion of  old  fables  about  the  emotional 
life  of  the  blind;  but  it  will  seek,  too,  to 
add  to  our  positive  knowledge  concerning 
the  manner  of  physical  and  mental  func- 
tioning in  the  blind.” 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

The  blind  in  school  and  society;  a psy- 
chological study.  New  edition  with  addi- 
tional material;  foreword  by  Hector 
Chevigny.  New  York,  American  Founda- 
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tion  for  the  Blind,  1951.  2699. 

The  preschool  blind  child;  A case  of 
retardation;  Verbalism;  Phanthasy  life  of 
the  blind;  Voice  and  speech;  Problems  in 
the  emotional  life  of  the  blind;  Sex 
behavior  of  the  blind;  Aesthetic  life  of 
the  blind;  Personality  problems  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind;  Social  adjustment 
in  a college  community;  Blindness  as  an 
adequate  expression  of  anxiety. 

Diderot,  D. 

Lettre  sur  les  aveugles,  a I’usage  de  ceux 
qui  voyent.  London,  1749.  1509. 

The  first  edition  of  this  famous  work, 
in  which  the  author  discusses  the  theory 
of  vision,  and  questions  how  far  a modi- 
fication of  the  senses  would  involve  “a 
modification  of  the  ordinary  notions  ac- 
quired by  men  who  are  normally  en- 
dowed in  their  capacity  for  sensation”. 

Doctors’  dissertations  and  masters’  theses 
on  the  visually  handicapped.  New  York, 
1950.  30p.  (A  F B Bulletin,  December, 
1950) 

Donahue,  W.,  and  Dabelstein,  D.  H.  eds. 

Psychological  diagnosis  and  counseling 
of  the  adult  blind;  selected  papers  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Conference  for  the  Blind,  1947. 
New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1950.  I73p. 

Somatopsychological  aspects  of  blind- 
ness, Lee  Meyerson;  Mental  hygiene  of 
blindness,  Berthold  Lowenfeld;  Commu- 
nity and  family  problems  related  to  ad- 
justment of  the  blind,  Gabriel  Farrell; 
Employer  attitudes  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  blind,  Joseph  F.  Clunk;  The  adjust- 
ment and  employment  of  blind  persons 
of  limited  employability,  Peter  J.  Salmon; 
Measuring  the  intelligence  of  the  blind, 
Samuel  P.  Hayes;  Mechanical  and  manual 
ability  tests  for  use  with  the  blind,  Mary 
K.  Bauman;  A survey  of  projective  tech- 
niques for  use  with  the  blind,  Woodrow 
W.  Morris;  A method  for  using  the  Min- 
nesota Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
with  the  blind,  C.  Stanley  Potter;  Voca- 
tional counseling  of  the  adult  blind,  Salva- 
tore G.  Di  Michael;  Needs  and  develop- 
ments in  psychological  research  for  the 
blind,  Wilma  Donahue. 


Hayes,  S.  P. 

Contributions  to  a psychology  of  blind- 
ness. New  York,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  1941.  2969. 

Contains  selections  of  Dr.  Hayes’  writ- 
ings on  testing  the  blind,  and  on  other 
subjects  relating  to  the  psychology  of 
blindness.  The  varous  articles  originally 
appeared  in  Teachers  Forum  and  in  other 
publications. 


Problems  in  the  psychology  of  blind- 
ness. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  27,  1933.  pp. 
209-216. 

A popular  presentation  of  some  current 
opinions  concerning  the  blind  confront- 
ing them  with  results  of  psychological 
research. 

The  psychology  of  blindness.  Lende,  H., 
ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  1938.  pp.  88-101. 

A general  report  on  the  present  scien- 
tific status  of  research  into  some  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  psychology  of 
blindness. 


Sensory  compensation,  or  the  vicariate 
of  the  senses.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  28, 
1934-  PP-  7-12,  36,  67-71. 

An  extensive  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  sensory  compensation  in  the  light  of 
psychological  research. 

Heller,  T. 

Studien  zur  Blindenpsychologie.  Leip- 
zig, Vilhelm  Engelmann,  1904.  1369. 

One  of  the  leading  works  on  the  psy- 
chology of  blindness.  Introduces  the  dis- 
tinction between  “synthetic”  and  “ana- 
lytic” touch. 

Karterud,  H. 

Psychology  of  the  blind.  World  Confer- 
ence on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
1931.  pp.  104-110. 

A general,  popular  discussion  of  psy- 
chological effects  of  blindness. 

Louis,  Frere. 

L’education  sensorielle  des  jeunes  ave- 
ugles. Crianca  Portuguese,  8,  1948-1949. 
pp.  179-203. 

Discusses  the  theory  of  the  substitution 
of  the  senses,  and  the  training  of  the 
senses  of  the  blind,  with  special  emphasis 


GENERAL  AND  HISTORICAL  WORKS 


on  the  senses  of  touch,  hearing,  smell,  and 
taste. 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

The  blind  child  and  his  world.  Lende, 
H.,  ed.,  What  of  the  Blind?  II.  1941.  pp. 
18-32. 

A general  statement  on  the  psychology 
of  the  blind  child. 


Effects  of  blindness  on  the  cognitive 
functions  of  children.  The  Nervous  Child, 
7,  1948.  pp.  45-54. 

Considers  three  basic  limitations  which 
blindness  imposes  on  the  individual:  i. 
Restriction  in  the  range  and  variety  of 
experiences;  2,  Restriction  in  the  ability 
to  get  about;  3,  Restriction  in  the  control 
of  the  environment  and  the  self  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 


A psychological  approach  to  blindness. 
Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  16,  1949. 
pp.  1-6,  ^9.  ^ 

Considers  the  objective  effects  of  blind- 
ness, the  subjective  variables,  the  social 
factors. 


Psychological  aspects  of  blindness.  En- 
cyclopedia of  Psychology,  1946.  pp.  56-60. 
(Also  in  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947. 
pp.  31-36.) 

A statement  of  basic  psychological  prin- 
ciples in  the  area  of  blindness. 

Lunn,  V. 

liber  mangelnde  Wahrnehmung  der 
eigenen  Blindheit  (Anton’s  symptom). 
Acta  Psychiatrica,  Copenhagen,  16,  1941. 
pp.  19 1-242. 

A critical  and  historical  analysis  of 
Anton’s  symptom,  lack  of  awareness  of 
one’s  own  blindness  or  deafness,  in  the 
light  of  several  cases  examined  by  the 
writer. 

McKay,  J.  C. 

The  relation  of  involuntary  finger  move- 
ment to  blindness  and  deafness.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Georgia,  1949.  yop. 
(Typewritten) 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

Studies  relating  to  blind  children.  Jour- 
nal of  Exceptional  Children,  Jan.,  1938 
(extra  issue),  pp.  12-17. 
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Presents  a summary  of  research  studies 
relating  to  blind  children  during  the  last 
ten  years. 


A ten-year  review  of  American  in- 
vestigations pertaining  to  blind  children. 
Ann  Arbor,  Edwards  Bros.,  1937.  i8p. 
Bibliography. 

National  Psychological  Research  Coun- 
cil FOR  THE  Blind. 

Research  suggestions  on  psychological 
problems  associated  with  blindness.  Wash- 
ington, Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
1951.  20p. 


Bibliography,  unpublished  research  on 
the  blind  on  file  in  university  libraries. 
Washington,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, 1950.  2ip.  (Mimeographed) 

Payne,  S.  F. 

Free  association  in  blind  children.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis,  Columbia  University,  1931. 
39p.  (Typewritten) 

Peiser,  a. 

Untersuchungen  zur  Psychologie  der 
Blinden.  Untersuchungen  zur  Psychologie, 
Philosophic  und  Padagogi\,  4,  1924.  pp. 
77-151. 

An  experimental  investigation  inter- 
preting the  relative  importance  of  the 
process  of  perception  and  the  application 
of  the  resulting  conceptions  in  the  blind 
and  in  the  seeing. 

Reid,  T. 

An  inquiry  into  the  human  mind,  on 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  London, 
T.  Cadell,  1769.  3839. 

Chapter  6,  Section  II,  “Sight  discovers 
almost  nothing  which  the  blind  may  not 
comprehend.  The  reason  of  this”. 

Schaeffer,  F.  M. 

Social  traits  of  the  blind.  Master’s 
thesis,  Loyola  University,  1930.  i22p. 

(Typewritten) 

Shimmin,  S. 

Some  observations  on  psychological 
problems  found  among  the  blind.  British 
Journal  of  Psychology — General  Section, 
39,  1949.  pp.  196-206. 
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A survey  of  psychological  problems 
based  on  experiences  with  education  of  the 
blind  in  England. 

Steinberg,  W. 

Hauptprobleme  der  Blindenpsychologie. 
Marburg-Lahn,  Verein  der  blinden  Akade- 
miker  Deutschlands,  1927.  72p.  (Ergan- 
zungshefte  zum  Handbuch  der  Blinden- 
wohlfahrtspflege) 

In  two  parts:  I,  “Sensory-perceptive  ex- 
periences” dealing  with  the  vicariate  of 
the  senses,  the  space  perception  of  those 
born  blind,  and  the  visual  imagery  of 
those  blinded  in  later  life;  II,  “The  per- 
sonality of  the  blind”. 

Sutton,  J.  W. 

An  experimental  design  for  studying  the 
effects  of  teacher  and  supervisor  participa- 
tion in  group  therapy  on  the  pupils  of 
a residential  school  for  the  blind.  Master’s 


thesis.  University  of  Louisville,  1949.  I4p. 
(Typewritten) 

ViLLEY,  P. 

L’aveugle  dans  le  monde  des  voyants; 
essai  de  sociologie.  Paris,  Ernest  Flam- 
marion,  1927.  3359. 

I,  Blindness  and  its  interpretation 
among  the  seeing;  II,  The  social  situation 
of  the  blind  in  civilized  and  semi-civilized 
countries;  III,  Blindness  in  literature;  IV, 
Social  adaptation  of  the  blind  through 
instruction  and  work. 


The  world  of  the  blind;  a psychological 
study.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1930.  403p. 

I,  Intelligence;  II,  Substitution  of  the 
senses  and  the  activity  of  the  blind;  III, 
Substitution  of  images  and  the  furniture 
of  the  mind;  IV,  Indications  with  regard 
to  the  affective  life;  V,  Psychology  of  the 
blind  in  society. 


SENSORY  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  BLIND 

COLORED  AUDITION 


Anschutz,  G. 

Untersuchungen  zur  Analyse  musika- 
lischer  Photismen.  Archiv  fur  die  gesamte 
Psychologic,  51,  1925.  pp.  155-218. 

This  paper  is  an  extensive  report  on  a 
case  of  musical  color  hearing  in  an  or- 
ganist who  was  blind  from  the  age  of 
thirteen. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

The  role  of  synaesthesia  in  the  higher 
thought  processes.  Master’s  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  1923.  (Typewritten) 


Synaesthesia  in  the  process  of  reasoning. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  35,  1924. 
pp.  88-97. 

This  investigation  is  a continuation  of 
the  work  on  the  synaesthesia  of  a blind 
subject  commenced  by  Wheeler  in  1920 
and  carried  on  jointly  since  then  by 
Wheeler  and  Cutsforth. 

Hawkes,  C. 

Hitting  the  dark  trail.  New  York, 


Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1915.  pp.  152-153. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  psychology  of 
blindness,  the  writer,  himself  blind,  speaks 
of  tone  colors  as  they  appear  to  him. 

Langfeld,  H.  S. 

Synesthesia.  Psychological  Bulletin,  26, 
1929.  pp.  582-585. 

A survey  of  literature  in  English  on 
synesthesia  with  special  mention  of  refer- 
ences to  colored  audition  in  the  blind. 

Marinesco,  G.,  and  Sava,  V. 

Audition  coloree.  Bulletin  de  la  Section 
Scientifique  Academic  Roumaine,  12,  1929, 
pp.  1-4. 

A short  article  dealing  with  auditory- 
visual  synaesthesia  found  among  inmates 
of  a home  for  the  blind. 

Peiser,  a. 

Grundlegende  Untersuchungen  iiber  das 
Farbenhdren  bei  Erblindeten.  Blinden- 
freund,  50,  1930.  pp.  179-181. 

A review  of  Das  Farbenhdren  bei  Erblin- 
deten, by  Voss. 
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Philippe,  J. 

L’audition  color ee  des  aveugles.  Revue 
Scientifique , i,  1894.  pp.  805-809. 

One  of  the  early  speculations  on  colored 
audition  of  the  blind. 

POTSCH,  A. 

Ueber  Farbenvorstellungen  Blinder. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie  und  Physio- 
logic der  Sinnesorgane,  19,  1898.  pp. 

47-62: 

This  writer,  blind  since  her  3rd  year, 
discusses  the  color-ideas  of  the  blind,  mak- 
ing a distinction  between  the  ideas  of 
persons  born  blind  and  those  of  someone 
blinded  later  in  life. 

Swift,  S.  C. 

Book  news.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  24, 
1930,  No.  i.  pp.  54-58. 

A review  of  Synaesthesia  of  a Blind 
Subject,  by  Wheeler  and  Cutsforth. 

Voss,  W. 

Das  Farbenhdren  bei  Erblindeten.  Ham- 
burg, Psychologisch-Aesthetische  Fors- 
chungsgesellschaft,  1930.  2079. 

“Investigations  into  the  nature  and 
manner  of  the  photisms  found  in  blind 
synaesthetic  persons,  with  special  attention 
to  the  problem  of  form.”  The  most  im- 
portant German  study  on  the  subject. 


Taktil-motorische  Elemente  in  den 
synoptischen  Erscheinungen.  Farbe-Ton- 
Forschungen,  3,  1931.  pp.  213-229. 

A discussion  of  the  influence  of  tactual 
motor  elements  on  the  formation  of 
synoptic  processes. 

Wellek,  a. 

Zur  Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  Synaes- 
thesie-Forschung.  Archiv  fur  die  gesamte 
Psychologie,  79,  1931.  pp.  325-384. 

History  and  criticism  of  investigations 
into  the  problem  of  synaesthesia.  Some  of 
the  references  mentioned  describe  colored 
hearing  in  blind  persons. 

Wheeler,  R.  H. 

The  synaesthesia  of  a blind  subject. 
University  of  Oregon  Ptiblications,  i, 
1920,  No.  5.  6ip. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  report 
on  a very  complicated  case  of  synaesthesia 
and  allied  phenomena  in  the  waking  con- 
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sciousness  of  a blind  reagent  and  to  review 
the  literature  on  the  subject  of  synaes- 
thesia. This  paper  is  the  first  of  a series 
of  articles  bearing  upon  experiments  on 
the  same  subject.  Bibliography. 

— , and  Cutsforth,  T.  D. 

The  number  forms  of  a blind  subject. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  32,  1921. 
pp.  21-25. 

Descriptions  of  synaesthetic  number 
forms  accompanied  by  colors  obtained 
from  a blind  subject  were  compared  in 
minute  detail  with  his  descriptions  of  the 
same  forms  obtained  at  a later  date. 

, and  . 

The  role  of  synaesthesia  in  learning. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology , 4, 
1921.  pp.  448-468. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  “was 
to  ascertain  the  value  and  functioning  of 
synaesthetic  processes  in  learning  and  to 
draw  such  conclusions  as  might  be  pos- 
sible regarding  the  nature  of  synaesthesis 
itself  from  a functional  point  of  view”. 
The  two  subjects  of  this  study  were  blind. 

— , and  . 

Synaesthesia,  a form  of  perception.  Psy- 
chological Review,  29,  1922.  pp.  212-220. 

This  investigation  aims  to  answer  two 
questions:  Are  the  secondary  processes  in 
the  phenomenon  of  synaesthesia,  the  stere- 
otyped visual  images,  incidental  or  essen- 
tial in  the  mental  life  of  the  synaesthetic 
individual,  and  what  is  the  behavior  of 
attention  between  the  two  associated  proc- 
esses in  any  given  example  of  synaesthesia. 

, and  . 

Synaesthesia  and  meaning.  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  33,  1922.  pp.  361- 

384- 

An  investigation  which  aims  to  de- 
scribe the  functioning  of  synaesthetic  phe- 
nomena in  a blind  subject  and  to  offer 
as  check  data  the  results  from  similar  ex- 
perimentation upon  a second  blind  subject 
who  is  asynaesthetic.  The  study  falls  in 
two  parts;  an  analysis  of  the  process  of 
recognizing,  and  a study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning. 

, and  . 

Synaesthesia  in  judging  and  choosing. 
Journal  of  General  Psychology,  i,  1928. 

pp.  497-519-  . 

An  extension  of  a series  of  introspective 
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studies  of  synaesthesia  to  the  realm  of  the 
comparative  judgment.  A simplification  of 
Fernberger’s  method  of  the  comparative 
judgment  and  of  Wheeler’s  investigation 
of  choosing  was  adopted  for  the  experi- 
ments. 

, and  — . 

Synaesthesia  in  the  development  of  the 
concept.  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy, 8,  1925.  pp.  149-159. 

In  this  investigation  the  reports  of  the 
blind  synaesthetic  subject  were  checked 
against  introspections  obtained  by  Fisher 


(the  process  of  generalizing  abstraction 
and  its  product,  the  general  concept).  The 
experimental  method  employed  was  essen- 
tially Fisher’s. 

, and  . 

The  synaesthesia  of  a blind  subject  with 
comparative  data  from  an  asynaesthetic 
blind  subject.  University  of  Oregon  Pub- 
lication, I,  1922,  No.  10.  I04p. 

This  investigation  is  largely  concerned 
with  a description  of  synaesthetic  color 
associations  in  certain  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual processes. 


HEARING 


Adams,  C.  M. 

The  world  and  the  blind  man.  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  134,  1924.  pp.  595-602.  (Also 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1925,  No.  4. 
pp.  36-44) 

Includes  a discussion  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  the  part  this  sense  plays  in 
the  reorientation  of  the  blind. 

I '^Bernovits,  M. 

Uber  das  Richtungshoren  der  Blinden. 

* Monatschrift  fiir  Ohrenheilhunde,  70, 
1936.  pp.  984-986. 

Determination  of  the  direction  of  sound 
by  the  blind. 

40  blind  persons  with  normal  hearing 
were  studied,  and  the  results  indicate  that 
the  blind  succeed  better  than  the  sighted 
in  determining  the  direction  of  sound, 
doubtless  because  of  their  greater  uncon- 
scious practice. 

> J Burklen,  K. 

Blindenpsychologie.  Leipzig,  Johann 
Ambrosius  Barth,  1924.  pp.  17-25. 

Includes  a review  of  German  literature 
on  the  sense  of  hearing. 

4,  / Foster,  W.  H. 

A comparative  study  of  the  abilities  of 
sighted  and  blind  to  localize  sound.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis.  University  of  Texas,  1934. 
f (Typewritten)  f 


•{^RIESBACH,  H. 

, Vergleichende  Untersuchungen  fiber  die 
Sinnesscharfe  Blinder  und  Sehender.  Ar- 
chiv  fur  die  gesamte  Physiologie,  74,  1899, 
PP-  577-638  & 75,  1899,  pp.  365-429- 

Includes  a report  on  exeperiments  on 
the  distance  at  which  sounds  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  blind  and  by  the  seeing. 
No  difference  was  found  between  the  two 
groups. 

/Hayes,  S.  P. 

New  experimental  data  on  the  old 
problem  of  sensory  compensation.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  6,  1933.  pp.  22-26. 

“Presents  new  experimental  evidence 
upon  two  types  of  possible  compensation 
—higher  sensory  acuity  in  hearing  and 
improved  perceptual  interpretation  of  au- 
ditory and  kinesthetic  cues”. 

— . 

Where  did  that  sound  come  from? 
Teachers  Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  47-51. 

Reports  on  experiments  undertaken  to 
see  how  well  blind  students  could  local- 
ize simple  sounds  near  the  head,  when 
presented  in  various  positions  in  a circu- 
lar horizontal  plane  with  the  head  at  the 
center  of  the  circle.  The  results  were  com- 
pared with  scores  obtained  from  a group 
of  seeing  girls.  The  blind  seemed  to  have 
a generally  higher  score. 


\ 


George,  W.  D. 

Binaural  localization  of  sound  by  the 
blind  and  the  seeing.  Master’s  thesis.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  1934. 
(Typewritten) 


Kwalwasser,  j. 

Are  the  blind  superior  to  the  seeing  in 
hearing?  F,tude,  50,  1932.  p.  249. 

Refers  to  experiments  conducted  by  Sea- 
shore, in  which  no  significant  difference 
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was  found  between  the  blind  and  the  see- 
ing in  regard  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

/ Moguendovitch,  N.,  and  Kaem,  J. 

Le  role  de  I’appareil  vestibulaire  dans 
I’orientation  des  aveugles.  Travail  Hu- 
( 'L^fnaine,  3,  1935,  pp.  328-335. 

The  role  of  the  vestibular  apparatus  in 
the  orientation  of  the  blind.  With  electric 
bells  sounding  in  different  directions  in 
the  room  and  the  subjects  operating  a ro- 
tating pointer  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  blind  subjects  had  an  average 
error  far  below  that  of  seeing  subjects. 

v^EASHORE,  C.  E.,  and  Ling,  T.  L. 

The  comparative  sensitiveness  of  blind 
and  seeing  persons.  Psychological  Mono- 
j'^  graphs,  25,  1918.  pp.  148-158. 

Sixteen  blind  and  fifteen  seeing  high 
school  students  were  selected  for  compari- 
son of  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing. 
Specific  tests  were  given  for  localization 
of  sound  and  for  the  discrimination  for 


intensity  of  sound.  There  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference  between  the  scores  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  seeing. 

Under  the  spur  of  handicaps.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  148,  1931.  pp.  9-15. 

Two  articles:  “I  hear  with  my  eyes”, 
by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  and  “I  see  with 
my  ears”,  by  Gordon  Lathrop  discuss  the 
relative  value  of  sight  and  hearing.  The 
two  authors  are  deaf  and  blind,  respec- 
tively. 

Veditz,  G.  W. 

The  relative  value  of  sight  and  hearing. 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  82,  1937. 
pp.  141-151. 

Wallis,  H.  E. 

The  perception  of  direction  and  in- 
tensity of  sounds  by  the  seeing  and  by  the 
blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, 1931.  30p. 


OBSTACLE  SENSE 


Ballu,  V. 

L’aveugle  peut-il,  doit-il  se  guider  seuL? 
Villey  & Perouze,  Titudes  pedagogiques, 
1923.  pp.  104-105. 

This  short  article,  originally  published 
in  1903,  gives  some  of  the  views  of  the 
time  regarding  the  sense  of  obstacles  of 
the  blind. 

Benoit,  M. 

La  vision  de  I’aveugle.  Mercure  de 
France,  204,  1928.  pp.  556-599. 

A psychological-physiological  essay  on 
the  obstacle  sense  found  in  animals  and 
in  humans.  A survey  is  given  of  the  well- 
known  literature  on  the  subject. 

Berry,  J.  H. 

The  perception  of  obstacles  by  the  deaf 
and  blind-deaf.  Master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Texas,  1948.  979.  (Typewritten) 

Boucher,  A.  B.,  and  Tehan,  J.  L. 

They  can  “see”  without  eyes.  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  217,  No.  43,  1945.  pp.  26- 
27,  102-104.  (Also  in  Anchora  of  Delta 
Gamma,  62,  No.  i,  1945.  pp.  53-58,  and 
Reader’s  Digest,  47,  No.  279.  pp.  20-24) 


A popular  and  over-optimistic  story  of 
experiments  made  with  blinded  soldiers. 

Burklen,  K. 

Blinden-Psychologie.  Leipzig,  Johann 
Ambrosius  Barth,  1924.  pp.  45-53. 

In  the  chapter  “Der  Fernsinn”  the  au- 
thor reviews  the  literature  on  that  prob- 
lem. 

Calkins,  E.  E. 

Sixth  sense.  Atlantic  Monthly,  154,  1934. 
pp.  710-719.  (Reprinted  in  abbreviated 
form  in  Readers  Digest,  26,  1935,  No.  157. 

pp.  6-8) 

Mainly  a collection  of  quotations  from 
and  references  to  other  writers,  dealing 
with  so-called  mysterious  powers  found  in 
blind  and  deaf  persons. 

COTZIN,  M. 

The  role  of  audible  frequencies  in  the 
perception  of  obstacles  by  the  blind.  Psy- 
chological Bulletin,  39,  1942.  pp.  503-504. 
See  Supa,  Cotzin,  and  Dallenbach. 

, and  Dallenbach,  K.  M. 

“Facial  vision:”  the  role  of  pitch  and 
loudness  in  the  perception  of  obstacles  by 
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the  blind.  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy>  63,  1950.  pp.  485-515. 

It  was  found  that  changes  in  pitch  are 
both  a necessary  and  a sufficient  condi- 
tion for  the  perception  of  obstacles  by  the 
blind;  and  that  changes  in  loudness  are 
neither  a necessary  nor  a sufficient  condi- 
tion for  the  perception. 

Craig,  D.  N.  G. 

What  the  blind  can  see.  Neu/  Beacon, 
19,  1935.  pp.  232-233. 

A popular  article  describing  the  “sense” 
or  “senses”  which  enable  the  blind  man  to 
find  his  way  alone. 

9: 

Dalle  NBACH,  K.  M. 

The  perception  of  obstacles  by  the 
blind.  Psychological  Bulletin,  38,  1941.  pp. 
610-611. 

See  Supa,  Cotzin,  and  Dallenbach. 
DiDea,  a. 

Detection  of  obstacles  by  blindfolded 
persons.  The  Biological  Review,  9,  1947. 
pp.  9-15. 

Gives  an  historical  survey  of  the  many 
theories  which  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  ability  of  blind  persons  to  detect  and 
avoid  obstacles.  A detailed  report  is  given 
of  the  experiments  conducted  at  Cornell 
University  by  Supa,  Cotzin  and  Dallen- 
bach  in  1941. 

Dolanski,  V. 

Les  aveugles  possedent-ils  le  “sense  des 
obstacles”.?  U Annie  psychologiques,  31, 
1930.  pp.  1-50. 

After  a critical  review  of  the  work  al- 
ready done,  this  writer  describes  a series 
of  experiments  carried  out  under  scientific 
controls,  and  presents  a new  theory  of  the 
obstacle  sense  defining  its  origin  and 
nature. 


Do  the  blind  “sense”  obstacles.?  Synop- 
sis of  a study  in  experimental  psychology. 
. . . And  There  Was  Light,  i,  1931,  No. 
I.  pp.  8-12.  (Also  New  Beacon,  16,  1932. 
pp.  56-58;  and  in  abbreviated  form  in  Lit- 
erary Digest,  1 13,  1932,  No.  4,  p.  28.) 
, and  Francois,  M. 

Contribution  a Fetude  du  “sens  des  ob- 
stacles”; le  sens  des  obstacles  est-il  d’ori- 
gine  acoustique?  Comptes  rendus  des  Sci- 


ences de  la  Societe  de  Biologic,  97,  1927. 
pp.  471-473- 

Notes  on  preliminary  experiments  per- 
formed by  Dolanski  in  his  investigation 
of  the  sense  of  obstacles  of  the  blind. 

Dresslar,  F.  B. 

On  the  pressure  sense  of  the  drum  of 
the  ear  and  “facial-vision”.  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  5,  1893.  pp.  344- 

350- 

One  of  the  earliest  reports  on  experi- 
ments on  “facial  vision”  of  the  blind. 

Elias. 

Why  do  blind  people  walk  with  their 
heads  thrown  back.?  Beacon,  5,  1921,  No. 
51-  P-  7- 

Passages  quoted  from  a letter  in  which 
is  presented  the  theory  “that  the  habit  of 
walking  with  their  heads  held  up  by  blind 
persons  is  to  be  explained  by  a practically 
subconscious  effort  to  expose  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  to  the 
action  of  the  affected  air.” 

Farrell,  G. 

How  the  blind  see;  what  is  this  “sixth 
sense”.?  Forum,  96,  1936.  pp.  81-86. 

A popular  presentation  of  the  problem 
of  the  obstacle  sense  of  the  blind  by  the 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution. 

Fischer,  G. 

Die  Fernwahrnehmungen  (sogen.  6. 
Sinn)  der  Blinden  und  Taubblinden. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Kinderforschung,  13,  1908. 
pp.  272-277. 

An  evaluation  of  Kunz’  theories  on  the 
obstacle  sense  of  the  blind.  The  writer 
also  offers  his  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, based,  not  on  experiments,  but  on 
observations  made  during  20  years  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  and  on  a perusal  of 
available  literature. 

Freudenberg. 

Uber  den  Orientierungssinn  der  Blin- 
den. Psychische  Studien,  38,  1911.  pp.  383- 

384- 

A short  review  of  some  of  the  writings 
of  the  time  on  the  sense  of  orientation  of 
the  blind,  with  special  reference  to  Trus- 
cheFs  work. 
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Frobes,  J. 

Lehrbuch  der  experimentellen  Psychol- 
ogie.  Freiburg,  Herder  & Co.,  1923.  pp. 
369-370. 

A brief  review  of  the  literature  on  the 
so-called  “Fernsinn  des  Blinden”. 

Fuchs,  L. 

The  blind  pedestrian  and  winter 
weather.  New  Beacon,  24,  1940.  pp.  loi- 
102. 

Discusses  the  influence  of  winter 
weather  on  the  obstacle  sense  of  the 
blind. 

Hall,  F.  H. 

Thoughts  suggested  by  a study  on  the 
mental  development  of  the  blind.  Illinois 
Society  for  Child  Study,  Transactions,  i, 
1894.  pp.  31-39. 

In  this  article  is  included  a few  remarks 
on  the  orientation  of  the  blind. 

Hauptvogel,  R. 

Das  Ferngefiihl  der  Blinden.  Blinden- 
freund,  26,  1906.  pp.  23-25. 

The  most  sensitive  spot  of  the  human 
body,  the  ear  drum  is  stimulated  when 
the  “atmosphere”  surrounding  an  object 
touches  the  “atmosphere”  surrounding  the 
person.  The  writer  cannot  say  whether 
this  “atmosphere”  should  be  called  ether, 
“od”,  or  some  other  name. 


Das  Ferngefiihl  der  Blinden.  Gerhardt, 
Materialien  zur  Blindenpsychologie,  1917. 
pp.  188-191. 

Each  person  and  each  object  are  sur- 
rounded by  a special  “atmosphere”  much 
lighter  than  air.  When  the  “atmosphere” 
of  a person  touches  that  of  an  object  the 
ear  drum  of  the  person  is  stimulated. 


Das  Orientieren  der  Blinden.  Gerhardt, 
Materialien  zur  Blindenpsychologie,  1917. 
pp.  182-187. 

Personal  experiences  of  a blind  man  in 
developing  his  power  of  orientation.  The 
sense  of  obstacles  is  dependent  on  the  ear. 
Musicians  and  piano  tuners  have  this 
sense  developed  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Hawkes,  C. 

Hitting  the  dark  trail.  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1915.  pp.  154-156. 
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In  a chapter  on  the  psychology  of  blind- 
ness, this  blind  writer  tells  of  his  own  ex- 
periences in  regard  to  the  obstacle  sense 
of  the  blind. 

Hayes,  S.  P. 

Facial  vision,  or  The  sense  of  obstacles. 
Watertown,  Perkins  Institution,  1935. 
(Perkins  Publications,  No.  12)  449.  (Ab- 
breviated in  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  29, 
1935,  pp.  1-8,  and  in  Hayes.  Contributions 
to  a Psychology  of  Blindness.  1941.  pp. 
49-62) 

In  this  pamphlet  is  brought  together 
most  of  the  results  of  research  into  and 
speculation  about  the  obstacle  sense  of  the 
blind.  The  material  is  arranged  chrono- 
logically, beginning  with  the  literature  of 
opinion  and  the  early  attempts  at  research, 
and  proceeding  up  to  the  contributions  of 
present  days.  The  last  chapter  gives  a sum- 
mary and  critique. 

Heller,  T. 

Studien  zur  Blindenpsychologie.  Leip- 
zig, Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1904.  pp.  113- 
122. 

Experiments  indicate  that  neither  the 
tactile  nor  the  auditory  components  play 
independent  parts  in  the  sensations  under 
investigation.  A theory  is  offered  regard- 
ing their  cooperation  in  forming  the  sense 
of  obstacles. 

James,  W. 

The  principles  of  psychology.  New 
York,  H.  Holt  & Co.,  1910.  v.  2.  pp.  204- 
205. 

Quotations  from  Levy. 

Javal,  E. 

On  becoming  blind;  advice  for  the  use 
of  persons  losing  their  sight.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905.  pp.  152-169. 

It  is  suggested  that  “obscure  radiation” 
might  play  some  part  in  the  perception  of 
obstacles  by  the  blind.  Many  quotations, 
especially  from  James. 

Kellner,  A.  W. 

Vom  “Ferngefiihl”.  Umschau,  38,  1934. 
pp.  929-930- 

Explains  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  find 
their  way  about  by  the  special  practice 
and  development  of  the  touch  organs 
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lying  in  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and 
temples. 

Kline,  O.  A. 

The  blind  shall  “see”.  Tomorrow,  i, 
No.  3,  1941.  pp.  25-29. 

Describes  experiments  attempting  to 
prove  that  extraretinal  vision  is  possible. 
Disagrees  with  Jules  Remains’  theory  of 
ocellic  vision,  and  believes  that  paroptic 
vision  is  attained  through  telepathy  and 
clairvoyance. 

Krogius,  a. 

Weiteres  zur  Frage  vom  sechsten  Sinn 
der  Blinden.  Zeitschrift  fur  experimen- 
telle  Pddagogi\,  7,  1908.  pp.  162-193. 

A discussion  of  Truschel’  and  Kunz’s 
publications  on  the  sixth  sense  of  the 
blind,  with  reports  on  experiments  which 
reaffirms  the  writer’s  theory  on  tempera- 
ture sensations. 


Zur  Frage  vom  sechsten  Sinn  der  Blin- 
den. Zeitschrift  jiir  experimentelle  Pdda- 
gogik>  5>  1917-  PP-  77-89- 

On  the  basis  of  his  experiments  the 
writer  considers  the  “Fernsinn”  mainly  a 
result  of  temperature  sensations. 

Kunz,  M. 

Das  “Ferngefiihl”  als  Hautsinn  unter 
Berucksichtigung  neuer  Versuche.  Inter- 
nationales Archiv  fur  Schulhygiene,  6, 
1909.  pp.  295-314,  469-471. 

New  contributions  to  the  author’s  the- 
ory explaining  the  “Ferngefiihl”  as  a re- 
sult of  skin  sensibility. 


Ferngefiihl,  Fernempfindung  oder  Fern- 
sensibilitat.?  Blindenfreund,  35,  1915.  pp. 
48-50. 

Some  remarks  on  the  terminology  to  be 
used  regarding  the  subject. 


Ferngefiihl  und  Orientation.  Blinden- 
freund, 33,  1913.  pp.  257-260. 

Some  remarks  relating  to  the  difference 
between  “Ferngefuhl”  and  orientation. 

Nochmals  das  “Ferngefuhl’’  (Fernemp- 
findung) als  Hautsinn.  Zeitschrift  fur  e^K- 
perimentelle  Pddagogi\,  9,  1909.  pp.  74- 
149. 

A continuation  of  the  controversy  with 


Truschel,  Krogius,  and  others.  Editorial 
remarks  by  E.  Meumann. 


Nochmals  der  (von  Laien  und  Dilet- 
tanten  so  genannte)  “sechste  Sinn”  der 
Blinden.  Zeitschrift  fur  experimentelle 
Pddagogi\,  7,  1908.  pp.  16-67. 

A discussion  of  Krogius’s  temperature 
theory  with  reports  on  additional  experi- 
ments confirming  the  independence  of  the 
“Ferngefiihl”  of  sound  localization  and 
hearing  in  general. 


Das  Orientierungsvermogen  und  das 
sog.  Ferngefiihl  der  Blinden  und  Taub- 
blinden.  Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Schul- 
hygiene, 4,  1907.  pp.  80-179,  Nachtrag,  p. 
181-185.  (Also  in  Geschichte  der  Blinden- 
anstalt  zu  lllzach-Mulhausen , 1907.  pp. 
284-338). 

This  study  based  on  extensive  experi- 
ments puts  forth  Kunz’s  explanation  of 
the  “Ferngefiihl”.  He  denies  the  existence 
of  a “sixth”  sense,  and  considers  an  “ab- 
normal sensibility  of  the  skin  for  pressure 
and  perhaps  temperature  differences”  as 
the  main  factor.  This  brings  him  in  op- 
position to  Truschel,  Krogius  and  others. 


Das  Orientierungsvermogen  und  das 
sogen.  Ferngefiihl  der  Blinden  und  Taub- 
blinden  (mit  Experimenten) . Blinden- 
lehrer\ongress,  Hamburg,  1907.  pp.  103- 

118. 

This  paper  reports  on  Kunz’s  theory  on 
“Ferngefiihl”. 


Weitere  Versuche  fiber  Orientierungs- 
vermogen, und  Ferngefiihl  der  Blinden 
und  Taubblinden.  Internationales  Archiv 
fur  Schulhygiene,  5,  1908.  pp.  1-8. 

Additional  experiments  confirming  the 
writer’s  theory  of  skin  sensibility. 


Zum  Ferngefiihl  als  Hautsinn.  Zeitsch- 
rift ftir  pddagogische  Psychologic,  12, 
1911.  pp.  621-634. 

A continuation  of  the  polemic  on  the 
“Ferngefiihl”,  with  further  editorial  re- 
marks by  Meumann. 


Zum  letztenmal  fiber  das  “Ferngeffihl” 
der  Blinden;  Randglossen  zu  den  “Nach- 
bemerkungen”.  Zeitschrift  ftir  pddago- 
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gische  Psychologic,  13,  1912.  pp.  483-488. 

Answer  to  Meumann’s  remarks  with 
new  comments  by  Meumann. 

Lamarque,  G. 

La  sensation  des  obstacles  chez  les 
aveugles.  Journal  de  Psychologic,  26,  1929. 
pp.  494-522.  (Abbreviated  in  New  Beacon, 
14,  1930.  pp.  120-122)' 

The  manuscript  of  this  article,  written 
about  1910  was  discovered  and  edited  for 
publication  by  Pierre  Villey.  Various  ex- 
periments are  described.  The  method  used 
was  to  get  a discrimination  for  the  object 
and  then  to  eliminate  the  influence  of 
one  sense  department  after  another  in  so 
far  as  this  was  possible. 

Laufer,  H. 

The  detection  of  obstacles  with  the  aid 
of  sound  directing  devices.  Biological  Re- 
view, 10,  1948.  pp.  30-39. 

This  experiment  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  audition  is  the  main  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  blind  person’s  ability  to  detect 
and  avoid  obstacles,  and  is  arranged  with 
the  hope  that  the  findings  might  even- 
tually lead  to  the  construction  of  an  appa- 
ratus that  would  aid  blind  people  to  avoid 
obstacles. 

Levy,  W.  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind;  or,  A treatise 
on  typhlology.  London,  Chapman  and 
Hall,  1872.  pp.  64-68. 

Some  early  observations  and  specula- 
tions regarding  the  so-called  facial  per- 
ception in  the  blind. 

Lien,  T.  L. 

Can  orientation  be  taught  blind  stu- 
dents? Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39,  1945. 
pp.  64-67. 

Discussion  of  a course  in  orientation 
given  at  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight- 
Saving  School,  based  primarily  on  the  au- 
thor’s own  findings  and  supported  by  the 
work  of  Dolanski.  It  postulates  that  the 
ear  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  obstacle 
sense  and  relegates  facial  impressions  to 
a secondary  place. 


Echoes.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  32,  1938. 
pp.  83-87. 

Based  on  his  own  experiences,  a blind 


man  concludes  that  the  detection  of  ob- 
jects is  made  possible  by  sounds. 

MacDougall,  R. 

Facial  vision:  a supplementary  report, 
with  criticisms.  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology, 15,  1904.  pp.  383-390* 

“It  thus  appears  that  the  process  in 
question  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  type 
of  sensory  stimulation,  but  may  depend 
in  different  individuals,  upon  any  one  of 
several  such  sources,  and  in  ordinary  cases 
probably  involves  a combination  of  these.” 

Mansfeld,  F. 

Der  Blinde  auf  der  Strasse;  Beitrag  zur 
Horerziehung  des  Blinden.  Deutsche 
Sonderschule,  7,  1940.  pp.  265-269. 

The  author,  himself  blind,  lists  auditory 
clues  that  must  be  considered  in  crossing 
a street.  The  auditory  space  of  the  blind 
has  four  dimensions,  is  not  static  but  arises 
from  movement. 

Messner,  a. 

Die  Orientierung  der  Blinden.  Mell, 
Blindenunterricht,  1910.  pp.  27-38. 

This  writer  concludes  that  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  blind  is  based  on  sound,  air 
pressure  and  touch  impressions,  with 
those  of  sound  predominant. 

Romains,  J. 

Eyeless  sight:  translated  by  C.  K.  Og- 
den. London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1924. 

228p. 

A study  of  extra-retinal  vision  and  the 
paroptic  sense.  In  Chapter  7,  “Extra- 
retinal  vision  among  the  blind”,  the  au- 
thor contemplates  a practical  application 
of  his  theory. 

Sixth  sense  of  the  blind  explained;  con- 
densed from  the  New  Yor\  Times,  May 
12,  1941.  Science  Digest,  10,  No.  2,  1941. 
pp.  55-56. 

A short  report  on  the  Cornell  experi- 
ments. 

SupA,  M.,  CoTZiN,  M.,  and  Dallenbach, 

K.  M. 

“Facial  vision”:  the  perception  of  ob- 
stacles by  the  blind.  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  57,  1944.  pp.  133-183. 

Concludes  that  stimulation  of  the  face 
and  other  exposed  areas  of  the  skin  by 
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air  and  sound  waves,  and  stimulation  of 
the  skin  by  reflected  breath,  are  neither 
necessary  or  suflBcient  conditions  of  the 
perception  of  obstacles.  Aural  stimulation 
is  both  a necessary  and  a sufficient  con- 
dition for  the  perception  of  obstacles. 
Adapted  from  Master’s  thesis  by  Supa, 
Cornell  University,  1942. 

Swann,  R.  W. 

Facial  perception.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1888.  pp.  31-36. 

One  of  the  earliest  reports  on  experi- 
ments on  the  facial  perception  of  the 
blind.  The  writer’s  conclusion  is  that  this 
facial  perception  must  be  a kind  of  “skin- 
sense”. 

Titchener,  E.  B. 

Textbook  of  psychology.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910.  pp.  331-332. 

Comments  on  a socalled  “warning 
sense”  of  the  blind. 

Truschel,  L. 

Nochmals  der  “6.  Sinn”  der  Blinden. 
Zeitschrift  fur  experimentelle  Fadagogi\, 
7,  1908.  pp.  187-193. 

A reply  to  Kunz’s  “Nochmals  der  (von 
Laien  und  Dilettanten  so  genannte) 
‘sechste  Sinn’  der  Blinden”. 


Das  Problem  des  sogenannten  sechsten 
Sinns  der  Blinden.  Archiv  fur  die  gesamte 
Psychologic,  14,  1909.  pp.  133-178. 

A report  and  discussion  of  the  present 
status  (1909)  of  the  investigations  into  the 
socalled  sixth  sense  of  the  blind,  criticiz- 
ing the  theory  of  Kunz. 


Der  sechste  Sinn  der  Blinden.  Zeit- 
schrift fur  experimentelle  Pddagogi\,  3, 
1906,  pp.  109-142,  and  4,  1907,  pp.  129- 
155,  and  5,  1907,  pp.  66-77. 

The  sixth  sense  of  the  blind  (called 
x-sense  by  this  author)  is  “exclusively 
based  on  the  stimulation  of  the  organs  of 
hearing  by  reflected  sound  waves”.  This  is 
the  report  of  this  writer’s  original  experi- 
ments and  their  interpretation. 


Der  12.  Blindenlehrerkongress  in  Ham- 
burg vom  23.  bis  27.  September  1907, 
zugleich  Stellungnahme  zu  den  neuen 
Veroffientlichungen  uber  den  sog.  6.  Sinn 


der  Blinden.  Zeitschrift  fur  experimentelle 
Pddagogi\,  7,  1908.  pp.  93-119. 

A declaration  of  the  writer’s  opinion  in 
regard  to  new  publications  on  the  so- 
called  sixth  sense  of  the  blind,  especially 
Kunz’s  writings  on  the  subject. 


Zur  Frage  des  sog.  “sechsten  Sinnes  der 
Blinden”.  Zeitschrift  fur  experimentelle 
Padagogi\,  10,  1910.  pp.  188-197. 

Another  contiribution  to  the  author’s 
controversion  with  Kunz. 

Twersky,  V. 

On  the  physical  basis  of  the  perception 
of  obstacles  by  the  blind.  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  64,  1951.  pp.  409-416. 

This  paper  describes  the  results  ob- 
tained in  recent  experiments  on  the  per- 
ception of  obstacles  by  blindfolded  sub- 
jects. 

Vars,  J. 

How  we  walk.  Mentor,  3,  1893.  pp. 
14-19. 

A blind  man  explains  how  he  senses 
the  presence  of  obstacles  in  his  path  and 
how  he  finds  his  way  about. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

La  PMagogie  des  aveugles.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1922.  pp.  84-93. 

One  chapter  of  this  book  deals  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  orientation  of 
the  blind. 


La  perception  des  obstacles  chez  les 
aveugles  de  la  guerre.  Revue  philoso- 
phique,  95,  1923.  pp.  98-131. 

A questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  a group 
of  men  blinded  in  the  World  War. 
Among  the  63  answering  the  questions, 
42  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40, 
indicated  that  they  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  perceiving  obstacles. 


Psychologic  et  pMagogie  des  aveugles. 
Revue  Philosophique,  119,  1935.  pp.  1-42. 

In  this  article  is  included  a general  dis- 
cussion of  the  sense  of  obstacles. 


The  world  of  the  blind;  a psychological 
study.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1930.  pp.  101-131. 

Chapter  5 deals  with  the  sense  of  ob- 
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Stacies.  Villey  considers  the  auditive  ele- 
ment as  “the  most  preponderant”.  Chap- 
ter 6 discusses  the  “faculty  of  orientation”. 

West,  F.  M. 

How  the  blind  know.  Beacon,  5,  1921, 
No.  51.  pp.  10-13. 

A blind  man  explains  how  he  and  his 
blind  friends  can  sense  obstacles  in  their 
paths. 

WOLFFLIN,  E. 

Untersuchungen  uber  den  Fernsinn  der 
Blinden.  Zeitschrijt  fur  Psychologic  und 
Physiologic  der  Sinnesorgane,  43,  1909. 
pp.  187-198. 

A discussion  of  how  to  conduct  experi- 
ments on  the  so-called  sixth  sense  with  a 
report  on  the  author’s  own  experiments. 
He  concludes  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  “Fernsinn”  is  located  in  the  nerve 
fibers  of  the  face. 


Weitere  Untersuchungen  fiber  das 
Wesen  des  Fernsinns.  Zeitschrijt  jiir  das 
Sinnespsychologie,  50,  1919.  pp.  311-318. 

Further  investigations  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sense  of  obstacles,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  question  whether  the 
density  or  heaviness  of  the  object  will 
increase  the  sensation. 

WORCHEL,  P. 

“Facial  vision,”  the  perception  of  ob- 
stacles by  the  deaf-blind.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Abstracts  of  Theses,  1947.  Ithaca, 
Cornell  University  Press,  1949.  pp.  3 17-3 19. 

Abstract  of  Doctor’s  dissertation. 
, and  Dallenbach,  K.  M. 

“Facial  vision”:  perception  of  obstacles 
by  the  deaf-blind.  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  60,  1947.  pp.  502-553. 

“Our  deaf-blind  Ss,  who  were  selected 
upon  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  get  about 
alone,  do  not  possess  the  ‘Obstacle  sense’ 
and  they  are  incapable  of  learning  it.  . . . 


The  auditory  theory,  sustained  by  the  re- 
sults of  this  study,  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  theory  but  as  established  fact.” 
, and . 

The  vestibular  sensitivity  of  deaf-blind 
subjects.  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
61,  1948.  pp.  94-99. 

“In  an  experiment  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  obstacles  by  the  deaf-blind,  the 
vestibular  as  well  as  the  auditory  sensi- 
tivity of  our  Ss  was  tested  to  determine 
the  extent  of  their  inner-ear  deficiencies. 
The  vestibular  tests  and  the  results  ob- 
tained from  them,  which  were  merely 
summarized  in  the  earlier  report,  are  de- 
scribed here  in  detail.” 

, and  Mauney,  ]. 

The  effect  of  practice  on  the  perception 
of  obstacles  by  the  blind.  Journal  of  Ex- 
perimental Psychology,  41,  1951.  pp.  170- 
176. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  train- 
ing in  the  perception  of  obstacles,  seven 
totally  blind  subjects,  who  had  failed  pre- 
viously in  an  obstacle  test  course,  were 
given  210  training  trials  under  conditions 
favorable  for  learning. 

, , and  Andrew,  ].  G. 

The  perception  of  obstacles  by  the  blind. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  40, 
1950.  pp.  746-751- 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine: I.  the  distribution  of  the  ability  to 
perceive  obstacles  among  34  totally  blind 
subjects,  2.  to  determine  the  need  for  an 
obstacle  avoidance  device,  and  3.  to  serve 
as  a basis  for  evaluating  the  efficiency  of 
an  obstacle  avoidance  device. 

Zech,  F. 

Erziehung  und  Unterricht  der  Blinden. 
Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafemann,  1913.  pp.  133- 

'36- 

Reviews  briefly  the  theories  of  the  so- 
called  obstacle  sense  and  its  application  to 
the  education  of  the  blind. 


SEEING  AFTER  BLINDNESS 


Abbott,  T.  K. 

Sight  and  touch;  an  attempt  to  dis- 
prove the  received  (or  Berkeleian)  theory 
of  vision.  London,  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, Roberts  and  Green,  1864.  pp.  140- 
162. 


In  chapter  10,  the  author  proceeds  to 
test  the  Berkeleian  theory  by  an  examina- 
tion of  cases  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
sight  are  given  most  pure  and  independ- 
ent, in  this  case  persons  born  blind  who 
have  recovered  their  sight.  The  general 
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conclusion  is  that  only  sight  can  convey 
any  knowledge  of  objects  or  distance. 

[An  account  of  a blindness  cured  by 
Dr.  Grant,  and  of  the  patient  when  he 
recovered  his  sight.]  Tatler,  2,  August 
16,  1709.  Philadelphia,  J.  J.  Woodward, 
1831.  pp.  122-123. 

A young  man  of  twenty  experiences 
great  surprise  at  the  first  sight  of  his 
family  and  friends. 

Alessi. 

Un  aveugle-ne,  sourd-muet,  gueri  de  la 
cecite  congeniale.  Annales  d’Occulistique , 
47,  1862.  pp.  112-118. 

A physician  reports  on  a case  of  a 
twenty-five-year  old  man,  blind  and  deaf 
from  birth,  who  gained  his  sight  through 
an  operation. 

Axenfeld,  T. 

Bin  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  vom  Verlernen 
des  Sehens.  Klinische  monatsbldtter  jiir 
AugenheilJ{unde,  38,  1900.  pp.  29-47. 

Report  on  a case  of  temporary  amauro- 
sis after  blepharospasm. 

Ayers,  E.  A. 

First  sight  at  the  age  of  forty.  Harper’s 
Magazine,  121,  1910.  pp.  416-424. 

A man  of  forty  is  given  his  sight  by  an 
operation,  and  his  reactions  are  reported. 

Berkeley,  G. 

A new  theory  of  vision  and  other  select 
philosophical  writings.  New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  & Co.,  1910.  pp.  1-86. 

In  this  famous  essay  the  philosopher 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  size 
and  distance  and  shape  of  objects”  is 
given  us  “only  by  vision  in  conjunction 
with  our  sense  of  touch”.  Frequent  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  blind  and  to  the 
Molyneux  problem. 

Bull,  T. 

The  sense  denied  and  lost;  edited  by 
B.  G.  Johns.  London,  Longmans,  Green, 
Longman,  and  Roberts,  1859.  pp.  19-28. 

In  this  book,  a few  pages  are  devoted 
to  a survey  of  the  well  known  cases  of 
sight  gained  by  operations. 

Carruth,  j. 

How  things  in  this  world  look  to  a 
blind  man,  by  a blind  man  who  now  sees. 


Problem,  4,  1903.  pp.  95-99. 

The  personal  account  of  learning  to  see 
by  the  man  operated  on  by  Ramsay,  and 
reported  on  by  Latta. 

Cheselden,  W. 

An  account  of  some  observations  made 
by  a young  gentleman,  who  was  born 
blind,  or  lost  his  sight  so  early,  that  he 
had  no  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen, 
and  was  couch’d  between  13  and  14  years 
of  age.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  35,  1728.  pp. 
447-450. 

One  of  the  very  early  publications  on 
the  subject,  which  caused  much  discus- 
sion and  further  research. 

Critchett,  G. 

Operation  for  congenital  cataract  on  an 
adult.  Medico-Chirugical  Transactions,  38, 
1855.  pp.  51-58. 

Descripiton  of  the  reactions  to  the  sense 
of  sight  in  a girl  of  twenty-two,  success- 
fully operated  on  for  cataracts. 

Dennis,  W. 

Congenital  cataract  and  unlearned  be- 
havior. Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  44, 
1934.  pp.  340-351- 

Reviews  the  literature  dealing  with  ini- 
tial responses  to  visual  objects  after  opera- 
tions on  congenital  cataracts.  Extensive 
bibliography. 

Diderot,  D. 

Letter  on  the  blind  for  the  use  of  those 
who  see.  Early  Philosophical  Wor\s,  trans. 
and  ed.  by  Margaret  Jourdain.  Chicago, 
Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1916.  pp.  68-141. 

Includes  many  references  to  the  Moly- 
neux problem. 

Evans,  J. 

Case  reports:  Miller.  Journal  of  Abnor- 
mal and  Social  Psychology,  45,  1950.  pp. 
359-379- 

A report  on  a man’s  period  of  blind- 
ness, and  his  subsequent  regaining  of 
sight. 

Fischer,  E. 

Bericht  fiber  ein  achtjahriges  Kind  mit 
angeborener  totaler  Katarakt  und  des- 
sen  Verhalten  wahrend  der  ersten  drei 
Wochen  nach  wiedererlangtem  Sehen. 
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Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheil- 
\unde,  26,  1888.  pp.  461-481. 

A report  on  an  eight  year  old  child 
who  was  operated  on  for  a congenital 
cataract,  and  whose  reactions  were  ob- 
served during  the  first  three  weeks  after 
the  operation. 

Fish,  J.  F. 

How  it  feels  to  see  again  after  thirty 
years.  American  Magazine,  no,  1930,  No. 
5.  pp.  38-40,  165-166. 

A man  who  was  blind  for  thirty  years 
tells  of  his  experiences  after  he  regained 
his  sight. 

Fisher,  J.  H. 

Observations  on  the  learning  of  vision, 
after  a successful  operation,  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  in  a congenitally  blind  patient. 
Ophthalmic  Review,  33,  1914.  pp.  161- 
165. 

Francke,  V. 

Das  Sehenlernen  eines  26  jahrigen  in- 
telligenten  Blindgeborenen.  Beitrage  zur 
Augenheilhunde , 16,  1894.  pp.  473-490. 

The  process  of  learning  to  see  as  expe- 
rienced by  a 26-year  old  man  whose  vision 
was  restored  by  an  operation. 

Franz,  J.  C.  A. 

Memoir  of  the  case  of  a gentleman  born 
blind  and  successfully  operated  upon  in 
the  1 8th  year  of  his  age,  with  physiologi- 
cal observations  and  experiments.  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  121,  1841.  pp.  59-68. 

The  great  adventure  of  seeing.  Literary 
Digest,  109,  1931,  No.  4.  pp.  38,  40. 
Abstracts  of  newspaper  stories  of  Earl 
Musselman,  who  was  born  blind,  but  later 
regained  his  sight  by  an  operation. 

Grzegorzewska,  M. 

Les  aveugles  ayant  recouvre  la  vue. 
L'Ecole  Speciale,  4,  1927-28.  4p.  (Reprint) 
A psychological  study  of  the  adjust- 
ment necessary  for  those  who,  born  blind, 
have  had  their  sight  restored  by  opera- 
tions. 

Heard,  M.  K. 

When  the  blind  see — a case  report.  The 
Woman*s  Medical  Journal,  25,  No.  4,  1915. 
pp.  79-81. 


A 22  year  old  woman  tells  of  her  re- 
actions to  her  first  experiences  of  sight. 

Helmholtz,  H.  von. 

Handbuch  der  physiologischen  Optik. 
Hamburg,  Leopold  Voss,  1910.  v.3,  pp. 
182-190,  485-486. 

A survey  is  made  of  some  of  the  well 
known  cases  of  sight  gained  by  operations, 
and  of  the  research  and  speculations  made 
in  connection  with  these  cases. 

Hinshelwood,  j. 

Letter-,  word-  and  mind-blindness.  Lon- 
don, H.  K.  Lewis,  1900.  pp.  2-3. 

In  the  chapter  on  visual  memory,  ref- 
erences are  made  to  cases  of  sight  ob- 
tained through  operations. 

Home,  E. 

An  account  of  two  children  born  with 
cataracts  in  their  eyes,  to  shew  their  sight 
was  obscured  in  very  different  degrees; 
with  experiments  to  determine  the  pro- 
portional knowlededge  of  objects  acquired 
by  them  immediately  after  the  cataracts 
were  removed.  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  97,  1807. 
pp.  83-92. 

A report  which  aims  to  supplement  the 
findings  of  Cheselden  and  Ware. 

Latta,  R. 

Notes  on  a case  of  successful  operation 
for  congenital  cataract  in  an  adult.  Brit- 
ish Journal  of  Psychology,  i,  1903.  pp.  135- 
150. 

Additional  data  on  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  operated  on  for  cataracts  by 
Ramsay. 

Leipniz,  G.  W. 

Neue  Abhandlungen  fiber  den  mensch- 
lichen  Verstand.  Leipzig,  Felix  Meiner, 
1926.  3.  ed.  pp.  115-119. 

A discussion  of  the  Molyneux  problem. 

Leprince,  a. 

fidacation  de  la  vision  chez  un  aveugle- 
ne.  Journal  de  Psychologie  Normal  et 
Pathologique , 12,  1915.  pp.  44-48. 

Investigations  of  the  case  of  a boy  born 
blind,  and  operated  on  by  Moreau,  which 
was  later  described  by  Moreau  himself. 
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Locke,  J. 

The  philosophical  works.  London, 
George  Bell  & Sons,  1901.  v.i,  pp.  256- 
257  & V.3,  p.  512. 

A statement  of  the  Molyneux  problem, 
and  including  the  text  of  the  original 
Molyneux  letter. 

Lupfer,  E.  a. 

Educator’s  sight  miraculously  restored, 
J.  F.  Fish  sees  new  world.  Business  Edu- 
cator, 36,  1930,  No.  I.  pp.  7,  14. 

Mr.  Fish  lost  his  sight  as  an  adult,  and 
regained  it  30  years  later. 

McDermott,  W.  F. 

Out  of  darkness.  Collier* s,  112,  No.  2, 
1943.  p.  28,  69. 

The  story  of  a girl  who  was  born  blind 
due  to  undeveloped  retinas,  who  gained 
her  sight  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Mahaffy,  j.  P. 

Kant’s  critical  philosophy  for  English 
readers.  London,  Longman,  Green  & Co., 
1782.  vi.  I,  Part  II.  pp.  85-160. 

In  his  chapter  on  “Kant’s  aesthetic  and 
modern  sensual  school”  the  author  refers 
frequently  to  the  blind,  especially  to  the 
Molyneux  problem. 

Miner,  J.  B. 

A case  of  vision  acquired  in  adult  life. 
Psychological  Review,  Monograph  Sup- 
plement, 6,  1905,  No.  5.  pp.  102-118. 

Reports  on  the  difficulties  in  interpret- 
ing visual  impressions  experienced  by  a 
young  woman  of  22,  who  had  been  op- 
erated on  for  double  cataracts. 

Minor,  J.  L. 

Learning  to  see  at  forty:  first  with  one 
eye,  and  later  with  both.  New  Yor\  Medi- 
cal Journal,  68,  1898.  pp.  666-668. 

A physician  reports  on  the  sensations 
of  his  patient,  before  and  after  an  opera- 
tion which  gave  him  sight. 

Moreau. 

fitat  de  la  vision  d’un  aveugle-ne,  onze 
ans  apres  sa  guerison.  Annales  d’Occulis- 
tique,  163,  1926.  pp.  683-687. 

Report  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years 
on  the  sense  perceptions  of  a person  born 
blind  and  successfully  operated  on. 


Musselman,  E. 

“Whereas  I was  blind.”  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  93,  1932,  No.  4.  pp.  44-45,  146- 
148. 

A man  of  twenty-two,  born  blind, 
whose  sight  was  restored,  tells  of  his  life 
before  and  after  the  operation. 

Peiser,  a. 

Es  gibt  keinen  Tastraum?  Blinden- 
freund,  53,  1933.  pp.  2-9. 

A review  of  the  book  Raum-  und  Ge- 
staltau^assung  bei  operierten  Blindge- 
horenen  vor  und  nach  der  Operation,  by 
von  Senden. 

Petzelt,  a. 

Vom  Problem  der  Blindheit.  Erfurt, 
Kurt  Stenger,  1931.  i2op. 

Chapter  4 of  this  book  deals  with  “suc- 
cessfully operated  blind  persons’’  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view. 

Preyer,  W. 

The  development  of  the  intellect,  trans, 
by  H.  W.  Brown.  New  York,  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.,  1889.  pp.  286-317. 

Appendix  C,  “Reports  concerning  the 
process  of  learning  to  see,  on  the  part  of 
persons  born  blind,  but  acquiring  sight 
through  surgical  treatment”;  also  some 
critical  remarks. 

Raehlmann,  E. 

Physiologisch-psychologische  Studien 
liber  die  Entwicklung  der  Gesichtswahr- 
nehmungen  bei  Kindern  und  bei  operier- 
ten Blindgeborenen.  Zeitschrijt  fur  psy- 
chology, 2,  1891.  pp.  53-96. 

Physiological-psychological  studies  on 
the  development  of  visual  perceptions  in 
children  and  in  persons  born  blind,  who 
gained  their  sight  after  operations. 

Ramsay,  A.  M. 

Case  of  a man  blind  from  congenital 
cataract  who  acquired  sight  after  an  op- 
eration when  he  was  30  years  of  age. 
Lancet,  i,  1903.  pp.  1364-1366. 

This  article  is  reprinted,  in  abbreviated 
form  in  Scientific  American,  June  6,  1903. 
p.  429. 

Saemisch,  T. 

Beobachtungen  an  einem  in  dem  zwei- 
ten  Lebensjahre  am  grauen  Staar  erblin- 
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deten  und  im  ii  Lebensjahre  gliicklich 
operierten  Kinde.  Blindenfreund,  4,  1884. 
pp.  7-1 1. 

Observations  on  a child  blinded  by  cata- 
racts in  his  second  year  and  successfully 
operated  on  in  his  eleventh  year  of  life. 

Scherer,  F. 

Die  Zukunft  der  Blinden;  fiinf  Vor- 
trage.  Regensburg,  J.  Reitmayr,  1866.  pp. 
177-182. 

Reports  on  three  cases  of  persons  who 
gained  their  sight  through  operations  per- 
formed by  Cheselden,  Grant  and  War- 
drop. 

SCHWABE,  F. 

Ueber  das  Sehenlernen  eines  gliicklich 
operierten  starblind  geborenen  Knaben. 
Blindenfreund,  25,  1905.  pp.  25-31. 

Reports  on  a boy  who  gained  his  sight 
after  an  operation  for  cataracts. 

Senden,  M.  von. 

Raum-  und  Gestaltauffassung  bei  ope- 
rierten Blindgeborenen  vor  und  nach  der 
Operation.  Leipzig,  lohann  Ambrosius 
Barth,  1932.  3039. 

A study  of  space  perception  in  persons 
born  blind  who  have  gained  their  sight 
through  operation.  Bibliography. 

Seydel,  F. 

Ein  Beitrag  zum  Wiedersehenlernen 
Blindgewordener.  Klinische  Monatsbldtter 
fiir  Augenheil\unde,  40,  1902.  pp.  97-113. 

Report  on  a case  of  temporary  amauro- 
sis after  blepharospasm. 

Stewart,  D. 

Some  account  of  a boy  born  blind  and 
deaf,  collected  from  authentic  sources  of 
information;  with  a few  remarks  and 
comments.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Transactions,  1812.  78p.  (Reprint). 

Some  additional  data  on  the  Wardrop 
case. 

Stratton,  G.  M. 

The  spatial  harmony  of  touch  and 
sight.  Mind,  24,  1899.  pp.  492-505. 

Within  a discussion  of  the  interconnec- 
tion of  touch  and  sight,  the  author  refers 
to  the  cases  of  persons  who  gained  their 
sight  after  cataract  operations. 


Sully,  ]. 

Human  mind.  New  York,  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1892.  V.2.  pp.  334-335. 

Some  observations  on  “space-conscious- 
ness” of  the  blind,  gathered  from  reports 
of  persons  who  have  gained  their  sight 
through  operations. 

Uhthoff,  W. 

Untersuchungen  liber  das  Sehenlernen 
eines  siebenjahrigen  blindgeborenen  und 
mit  Erfolg  operierten  Knaben.  Beitrdge 
zur  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  der  Sin- 
nesorgane,  Festgruss  zum  70.  Geburtstag 
H.  von  Helmholtz,  1891.  pp.  1 13-172. 

Investigations  on  the  “learning  to  see” 
in  a seven  year  old  boy,  born  blind,  whose 
sight  was  restored  by  an  operation. 


Weitere  Bei tr age  zum  Sehenlernen  blind- 
geborener  und  spater  mit  Erfolg  operier- 
ter  Menschen,  sowie  zu  dem  gelegentlich 
vorkommenden  Verlernen  des  Sehens  bei 
jiingeren  Kindern,  nebst  psychologischen 
Bemerkungen  bei  totaler  kongenitaler 
Amaurose.  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic  und 
Physiologic  der  Sinnesorgane,  14,  1897. 
pp.  197-241. 

I,  Observations  on  a five  year  old  boy 
who  gained  his  sight  after  operations;  II, 
Report  on  a child,  three  and  a half  years 
of  age,  who  showed  a temporary  amauro- 
sis after  blepharospasm. 

Velthusen,  J.  P. 

Aus  alter  Zeit;  von  einem  sehend  ge- 
machten  Blinden.  Blindenfreund,  19,  1899. 
pp.  99-102. 

Vogt,  A. 

Das  Sehenlernen  Blindgeborener  nach 
spat  erfolgter  Operation;  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Psychologie  des  Sehens.  Schweizerische 
Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  57,  1927,  pp. 
753-755- 

A psychological  study  of  two  boys  who 
gained  their  sight  after  successful  opera- 
tions for  cataracts. 

Wardrop,  ]. 

Case  of  a lady  born  blind,  who  received 
sight  at  an  advanced  age  by  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  pupil.  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
1 1 6,  1826.  pp.  529-540. 

The  writer  considers  this  report  of  spe- 
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cial  importance  since  the  blindness  of  the 
patient  was  more  complete  and  the  age  at 
which  vision  was  gained  was  higher  than 
in  other  reported  cases. 

Ware,  J. 

Case  of  a young  gentleman,  who  re- 
covered his  sight  when  seven  years  of  age, 
after  having  been  deprived  of  it  by  cata- 
racts, before  he  was  a year  old;  with  re- 
marks. Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  91,  1801.  pp. 
382-396.  ^ a 

This  writer  disagrees  with  the  findings 
of  Cheselden,  in  regard  to  the  ability  to 
recognize  forms  in  a patient  operated  on 
for  cataracts. 

Weill,  G.,  and  Pfersdorff,  C. 

Les  fonctions  visuelles  de  I’aveugle  ne 
opere.  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques,  93, 


Part  II,  1935.  pp.  367-382. 

Report  on  the  first  reactions  to  and 
functions  of  the  sense  of  sight  in  an 
eleven  year  old  child  operated  on  for 

congenital  cataracts. 

Wittels,  D.  G. 

“I  can  see  again!”  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  214,  No.  36,  1942.  pp.  27,  65-68. 

A young  man  recovers  his  sight  after 
four  years  of  blindness. 

Zeune,  a. 

Belisar;  ueber  den  Unterricht  der  Blin- 
den.  Berlin,  Johann  Friedrich  Weiss, 
1821.  pp.  135-147. 

A reprint  of  the  original  accounts  of 
the  Cheselden  and  Grant  cases  of  opera- 
tion on  congenitally  blind  persons,  is  in- 
cluded in  this  volume. 


SPACE  PERCEPTION 


Barychnikov,  I. 

[Cyclographic  method  of  control  of 
spatial  orientation  of  the  blind.]  Sovets- 
\aia  Psi\hote\hni\a,  5,  1932.  pp.  292-294. 
(In  Russian) 

Description  of  an  apparatus  used  to  re- 
cord photographically  the  wanderings  of 
blind  subjects,  who  received  order  to  pro- 
ceed toward  the  source  of  an  auditory 
signal  and  then  to  return  to  the  point  of 
departure. 

Burklen,  K. 

Raumbestimmung  durch  den  Tastsinn. 
Blindenfreund,  53,  1933.  pp.  53-60. 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of 
space  as  the  foundation  of  space  orienta- 
tion of  the  blind. 

Cabannes,  and  Boutitie 
Le  monde  exterieur  et  le  concept  de 
I’espace  pour  les  aveugles-nes.  fournal  de 
Medecine  de  Bordeaux,  102,  1925.  pp.  315- 

319- 

A survey  of  some  of  the  French  litera- 
ture on  space  conception  of  people  blind 
from  birth  and  their  ways  of  forming 
ideas  about  the  world  around  them. 

Caldwell,  A.  J. 

Space  perception  and  space  orientation 


of  blind  people.  Master’s  thesis,  Louisiana 
State  University,  1929.  i6p.  (Typewritten) 

Report  on  various  studies  made  with 
blind  people  on  aural  and  tactual  space 
perception  and  on  the  “obstruction”  sense 
of  the  blind. 

Chorus,  A. 

lets  over  ruimte-opvatting  van  blindge- 
borenen.  Nederlandsche  Tidschrift  voor 
Psychologie,  4,  1936.  pp.  17-49. 

“Reports  on  a series  of  experiments 
with  building  blocks  in  directed  and  self- 
determined  constructions,  and  some  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  conceptions  of 
objects,  as  pencil,  tree,  and  hole”. 

CiMATTI,  L. 

II  disegno  tecnico  nell’educazione  pre- 
professional dei  ciechi.  Rivista  Peda- 
gogica,  26,  1933?  pp.  714-734. 

In  this  paper  on  technical  drawing  in 
the  pre-vocational  education  of  the  blind, 
some  space  is  given  to  tactile  imagination 
and  space  perception  of  the  blind.  Some 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  re- 
viewed. 

Costa,  A. 

Una  illusione  tattilo-muscolarecinetica 
che  pub  suggerire  ai  ciechi  la  prospettiva 
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dei  veggenti.  Archivio  Italiano  di  Psi- 
cologia,  II,  1933.  pp.  77-88. 

A report  of  experiments  on  blind  sub- 
jects and  on  seeing  subjects  with  eyes  shut, 
with  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  phe- 
nomenon of  visual  perspective  to  the  blind. 


Prima  serie  di  ricerche  sull’  apprendi- 
mento  motore  nei  ciechi.  Archivio  Italiano 
di  Psicologia,  16,  1938.  pp.  95-116. 

“Experiments  on  the  ability  of  two 
blind  boys  (one,  aged  15,  was  blinded  at 
7;  the  other,  aged  13,  was  born  blind)  to 
trace  simple  geometric  designs  and  ver- 
bally describe  geometric  models  indicate 
that  a transfer  is  possible  from  tactual  to 
visual  spatial  experiences”. 


Se  le  rappresentazioni  di  tempo  possano 
sostituire,  eliminandole,  le  rappresenta- 
zioni di  spazio  nei  ciechi.  Archivio  Ital- 
iano di  Psicologia,  ii,  1933.  pp.  137-150. 

“On  the  basis  of  introspective  data  and 
facts  of  common  observation  and  experi- 
ence the  author  declares  indefensible  the 
opinion  which  denies  to  the  blind  indi- 
vidual spatial  representations,  reducing  his 
sensory  world  to  mere  successions  in 
time.” 

Dunan. 

L’espace  visuel  et  I’espace  tactile;  ob- 
servations . sur  . des  . aveugles.  . Revue 
Philosophique,  25,  1888.  pp.  355-386. 

Reports  on  observations  on  the  tactual 
space  of  the  blind. 

Fischer,  G. 

Die  Raumvorstellungen  der  Blinden. 
Blindenlehrer\ongress,  Hamburg,  1907. 
pp.  75-101. 

This  paper  discusses  the  existing  litera- 
ture and  the  philosophical  theories  on 
space  perception  in  general  and  of  the 
blind  in  particular.  The  author  adds 
recommendations  for  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  on  the  basis  of  his  own  experiences. 

Frobes,  J. 

Lehrbuch  der  experimentellen  Psy- 
chologie.  Freiburg,  Herder  & Co.,  1923. 
V.  I,  pp.  362-368. 

A report  of  the  most  important  in- 
vestigations on  the  space  perception  of 
the  blind. 


Gerhardt,  F.  von. 

Die  Raumvorstellung  der  Blinden. 
Psychische  Studien,  47,  1920.  pp.  290-295. 

Tells  how  blind  pupils  may  gain  a con- 
ception of  space  by  handling  models  of 
various  kinds. 

Goldstein,  K.,  and  Gelb,  A. 

Uber  den  Einfluss  des  vollstandigen 
Verlustes  des  optischen  Vorstellungsver- 
mogens  auf  das  taktile  Erkennen.  Zeits- 
chrift  fiir  Psychologie  und  Physiologie  der 
Sinnesorgane,  83,  1920.  pp.  1-94. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  a case  of 
psychological  blindness  leads  the  authors 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sense  of  touch 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  spatial  perception 
and  that  only  a visual  space  is  existent. 

Haines,  T.  H. 

The  synthetic  factor  in  tactual  space 
perception.  Psychological  Review,  12,  1905. 
pp.  207-221. 

An  investigation  of  the  function  of  the 
kinesthetic  sensations  in  the  organization 
of  tactual  space  perception.  Seven  pupils 
from  a school  for  the  blind  were  used  in 
the  experiments. 

Hall,  E.  S. 

A comparison  of  the  size  and  space 
concepts  of  blind  and  sighted  school 
children.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Oregon,  1938.  639.  (Typewritten) 


A study  of  the  size  and  space  concepts 
of  blind  children  compared  with  those  of 
seeing  school  children.  Teachers  Forum, 
12,  1940.  pp.  42-47. 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  effect  of  greatly  impaired 
vision  on  the  accuracy  of  size  and  space 
concepts  by  comparing  scores  made  by 
children  in  two  schools  for  the  blind  with 
those  of  a comparable  group  of  public 
school  children,  using  an  objective  test 
devised  for  the  purpose.” 

Herbert,  A.  M. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  motor 
and  spatial  abilities  of  blind  and  seeing 
children.  Master’s  thesis,  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, 1944.  57p.  (Typewritten) 

Hoffding,  H. 

Outlines  of  psychology.  London,  Mac- 
millan & Co.,  1904.  pp.  195-205. 
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In  the  chapter  “The  psychology  of 
cognition”,  several  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  space  perception  of  the  blind.  Platner’s 
writings  on  the  subject  are  quoted  and 
discussed. 

Horbach,  H. 

Bewegungsempfindungen  und  ihr  Ein- 
fluss  auf  Formenerkenntnis  und  Orien- 
tierung  bei  Blindgeborenen  und  Friiher- 
blindeten.  Halle,  Carl  Marhold,  1925.  ySp. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  intensity 
and  importance  of  impressions  of  move- 
ment with  special  regard  to  the  problem 
of  space  perception  of  the  blind. 

loTEYKO,  J. 

Les  fonctions  sensorielles  des  aveugles. 
Revue  Scientijique , 55,  1917.  pp.  619-626. 
(Abbreviated  in  Literary  Digest,  56,  1918, 
No.  II.  p.  32) 

The  first  part  of  this  article  deals  with 
space  perception  of  the  blind.  Many  refer- 
ences are  mentioned  to  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  several  well-known  blind 
persons  are  given  as  examples. 

James,  W. 

The  principles  of  psychology.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1918.  v.  2,  pp. 
202-21 1. 

“How  the  blind  perceive  space.” 

Judd,  C.  H. 

Psychology,  general  introduction.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1907.  pp. 
137-144- 

In  his  chapter  on  tactual  space,  this 
writer  makes  frequent  use  of  the  blind  as 
illustrations  for  his  theories. 

Lotze,  H. 

Metaphysic.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1887.  V.2.  pp.  272-273. 

A short  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
space  of  the  blind  may  not  be  so  much 
what  is  generally  meant  by  space,  as  an 
artificial  system  of  conceptions  of  move- 
ment, time  and  effort. 

Mellone,  S.  H.,  and  Drummond,  M. 

Elements  of  psychology.  Edinburgh,  W. 
Blackwood  & Sons,  1907.  pp.  344-346. 

Some  remarks  on  the  perception  of 
space  of  the  blind.  The  writer  agrees  with 
Mill’s  statement  “that  to  the  blind,  time 


serves  instead  of  space”  only  with  “refer- 
ence to  great  distances”. 

Monat-Grundland,  S. 

Gibt  es  einen  Tastraum?  Zeitschrift  fur 
Psychologie,  115,  1930.  pp.  209-21 1 and  116, 
1930.  pp.  145-21 1. 

An  answer  to  the  work  of  Goldstein 
and  Gelb  on  space  perception  of  the  blind. 
This  study  shows  the  existence  of  a sense 
of  space  which  is  independent  of  vision. 

Munn,  N.  L. 

Psychological  development;  an  intro- 
duction to  genetic  psychology.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1938,  582P. 

Includes  several  shorter  references  to 
space  perception  of  the  blind. 

Munsterberg,  H. 

Beitrage  zur  experimentellen  Psy- 
chologie. Freiburg,  Akademische  Verlags- 
Buchhandlung,  1889.  v.2,  p.  184. 

The  author  claims  recognition  for  aural 
space  besides  the  visual  and  tactual  space. 

Petzelt,  a. 

Konzentration  bei  Blinden;  eine  psy- 
chologisch-padagogische  Studie.  Leipzig, 
Akademische  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1925. 
84P. 

Includes  a discussion  of  the  space  per- 
ception of  the  blind,  with  special  reference 
to  the  theories  of  Heller  and  Steinberg 
and  to  the  structure  of  space  concepts  of 
the  blind. 

PiLLSBURY,  W.  B. 

The  essentials  of  psychology.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1926.  Rev.  ed. 
p.  189. 

In  a short  statement  on  the  “space  of 
the  blind”,  the  writer  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  for  the  blind,  auditory  perception 
of  space  is  much  more  important  than  for 
the  seeing  individual. 

Plata,  J. 

La  capacidad  de  los  ciegos  para  la 
sintesis  imaginativa  espacial.  Revista  de 
Psicologica  General  y Aplicada,  Madrid, 
3,  1948.  pp.  235-265. 

The  capacity  of  the  blind  for  imagina- 
tive spacial  analysis.  Six  groups  of  blind 
and  seeing  subjects  totalling  1500  par- 
ticipated in  two  experiments. 
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Platner,  E. 

Philosophische  Aphorismen.  Leipzig, 
1793.  p.  466. 

“In  reality  to  the  blind,  time  serves 
instead  of  space”. 

Revesz,  G. 

System  der  optischen  und  haptischen 
Raumtauschungen.  Zeitschrijt  fur  Psy- 
chologic und  Physiologic  dcr  Sinncs- 
organc,  13 1,  1934.  pp.  296-375. 

Includes  reports  on  experiments  tending 
to  show  that  the  blind  will  experience  the 
same  illusion  in  haptic  space  as  the  seeing 
in  visual  and  haptic  space. 


Zur  Grundlegung  der  Blindenpsy- 
chologie.  FcstsJ{rift  til  Anathon  Aall. 
Oslo,  H.  Aschehoug  & Co.,  1937.  pp.  149- 
162. 

The  author  has  formulated  what  he 
considers  the  basic  problems  of  this  study 
as  being  to  determine  how  the  outer  world 
is  conceived  and  represented,  respectively, 
by  and  to  the  mind  of  the  sightless. 

Scripture,  E.  W. 

The  new  psychology.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1906.  pp.  378-382. 

In  the  chapter  on  tactual  space,  several 
pages  are  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the 
space  of  the  blind. 

Shemjakin,  F.  M. 

[The  topographical  notions  of  the  blind.] 
Sovcts\aia  Ncvropsi\hiatria,  6,  1941.  pp. 
598-606.  (In  Russian) 

Experimental  studies  show  fundamental 
differences  between  the  topographical 
notions  of  blind  and  seeing  subjects.  Motor 
components  are  present  in  both  groups, 
but  the  blind  may  form  topographical 
notions  without  visual  images. 

Steinberg,  W. 

Die  Raumwahrnehmung  der  Blinden. 
Munchen,  Ernst  Reinhardt,  1920.  1509. 

The  problem  of  space  perception  is  of 
“central  importance  for  the  specific  struc- 
ture of  the  personality  of  the  blind”.  The 
first  part  of  this  fundamental  work  rep- 
resents a discussion  of  the  problems  of 
the  psychology  of  the  blind  in  general, 
the  second  part  offers  the  author’s  theories 
of  haptic  space  perception. 


Stout,  G.  F. 

A manual  of  psychology.  London, 
W.  B.  Clive,  1924.  pp.  474-480. 

Includes  a chapter  on  the  space  percep- 
tion of  the  blind. 

Stratton,  G.  M. 

Experimental  psychology  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  culture.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1903.  pp.  122-141. 

In  his  chapter  on  “experiments  on 
mental  space,  particularly  the  space  of  the 
blind”,  the  writer  rejects  the  assumption 
“that  one  who  has  never  seen  has  abso- 
lutely no  sense  T>f  space”. 

Sully,  J. 

Outlines  of  psychology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  theory  of  education. 
London,  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1891. 
pp.  156-171,  694-695. 

In  a chapter  on  actual  perception  the 
author  tries  “to  retrace  the  steps  by  which 
a blind  child  would  explore  the  world 
about  him”.  In  Appendix  D,  “Visual 
intuition  of  space”,  the  writer  refers  to 
the  Molyneux  problem. 

Titchener,  E.  B. 

A text-book  of  psychology.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910.  pp.  308,  331, 

338- 

Includes  references  to  the  space  per- 
ception of  the  blind. 

Treves,  Z. 

Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Muskelsinn  bei 
Blinden.  Archiv  fur  die  gesamte  Psy- 
chologic, 16,  1910.  pp.  279-306. 

Observations  of  the  muscle  sense  of  the 
blind,  and  its  influence  on  their  perception 
of  space. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

Psychologie  et  pedagogie  des  aveugles. 
Revue  Philosophique,  60,  1935.  pp.  1-42. 

After  reviewing  works  dealing  especially 
with  spatial  images,  the  author  discusses 
the  intelligence  of  the  blind  and  stresses 
the  role  of  touch  in  the  notion  of  space. 


The  world  of  the  blind;  a psychological 
study.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1930.  pp.  179-261. 

Space  perception  of  the  blind  is  dis- 
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cussed  in  four  chapters  of  this  book  with 
the  following  headings:  Spatial  images 
the  outcome  of  the  sense  of  touch;  Tactile 
space  and  visual  space;  Value  of  the 
spatial  images  to  touch;  The  conquest  of 
spatial  representations. 

WORCHEL,  P. 

Space  perception  and  orientation  in  the 
blind.  Psychological  Monographs,  65,  1951. 
28p.  (Monograph  No.  332) 

The  problems;  The  experiments;  Ex- 
periment A,  Tactual  form  perception; 
Experiment  B,  Tactual  space  relations; 
Experiment  C,  Space  orientation;  General 
summary  and  conclusions. 


Wundt,  W. 

Beitrage  zur  Theorie  der  Sinnes- 
wahrnehmungen.  Leipzig,  Winter,  1862. 
p.  60. 

Description  of  ways  in  which  the  blind 
gain  ideas  of  space  and  objects  about  them. 


Lectures  on  human  and  animal  psy- 
chology; trans.  by  J E Creighton  and 
E.  B.  Titchener.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1912.  pp.  161-163. 

In  a discussion  of  the  sense  of  touch  the 
writer  examines  the  means  by  which  the 
congenitally  blind  acquire  ideas  of  dis- 
tance in  space  or  of  spatially  extended 
objects. 


TACTILE  AND  KINESTHETIC  SENSES 


Arnold,  P. 

Teaching  the  blind  to  model.  Contem- 
porary Review,  141,  1932.  pp.  198-203. 
(Abstracted  in  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  20, 
1932.  pp.  153-157*) 

A description  of  the  classes  in  modeling 
for  blind  children,  conducted  in  Vienna 
by  Viktor  Lowenfeld. 

Bain,  A. 

The  senses  and  the  intellect.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1894.  4.  ed.  pp.  159^ 
190. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  sense  of  touch 
the  author  refers  frequently  to  the  blind. 

Barazar. 

A propos  du  sens  du  toucher.  Villey  et 
Perouze,  Rtudes  pedagogiques,  1923.  pp. 
61-68. 

This  article,  originally  published  in 
Valentin  Haiiy  in  1910  gives  a discussion 
of  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind,  with 
special  reference  to  the  measurements  per- 
formed by  Griesbach. 

Bauer,  J.  I. 

Planes  Tasten.  Blindenjreund,  51,  1931. 
pp.  265-271. 

A discussion  of  the  application  of  two- 
dimensional  touch  ,planes  Tasten). 

Belova,  T. 

[Proprioceptive  and  tactile  perception  of 
workers  in  a brush  factory.]  Fiziologi- 


cheshjy  Zhurnal,  S.S.S.R.,  21,  1936.  pp. 
251-253.  (In  Russian.) 

“Difference  thresholds  were  determined 
for  perception  of  length  of  small  objects 
and  tactile  perception  of  roughness  with 
43  blind  and  43  normal  subjects  in  the 
brush  factory”. 

, and  Kekcheev,  K. 

[Change  in  proprioceptive  sensitivity  as 
a function  of  age.]  Fiziologiches\iy 
Zhurnal,  S.S.S.R.,  21,  1936.  pp.  14-17. 
(In  Russian.) 

“Differential  thresholds  were  deter- 
mined for  weight,  dimension  of  cylin- 
ders, and  width  and  separation  of  lines 
scratched  on  metal”  in  experiments  made 
with  blind  and  normal  subjects. 

Blind  children’s  sculpture.  Teachers 
Forum,  10,  1938.  pp.  55-56. 

Tells  of  the  modeling  done  by  blind 
children  at  the  Institute  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  Vienna,  Austria. 

A blind  sculptor.  New  Beacon,  16,  1932. 
pp.  112-113. 

A short  sketch  dealing  with  the  work 
of  Berthold  Ordner,  with  illustrations  of 
some  of  his  wire  sculpture. 

Brown,  M.  S.,  and  Stratton,  G.  M. 

The  spatial  threshold  of  touch  in  blind 
and  in  seeing  children.  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  8,  1925.  pp.  434-442. 
Report  of  experiments  to  test  the  tactile 
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sensitivity  of  the  blind.  The  findings  are 
in  accord  w^ith  those  earlier  experiments 
“who  found  the  blind  to  be  superior  to 
the  seeing  in  the  tactile  discrimination  of 
space.” 

Bull,  T. 

The  sense  denied  and  lost;  ed.  by  B.  J. 
Johns.  London,  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, and  Roberts,  1859.  pp.  44-68. 

Original  anecdotes  together  with  quota- 
tions from  other  writers  illustrate  the 
power  and  use  of  the  sense  of  touch  by 
the  blind. 

Burde. 

Die  Plastik  des  Blinden;  experimentelle 
Untersuchungen.  Zeitschrift  fur  ange- 
wande  Psychologie,  4,  1910.  pp.  106-128. 

Report  of  experiments  in  modeling  with 
two  groups  of  blind  children,  one  trained, 
the  other  untrained  in  modeling. 

Burklen,  K. 

Blindenpsychologie.  Leipzig,  Johann 
Ambrosius  Barth,  1924.  pp.  27-43,  93-168. 

An  extensive  report  on  touch  percep- 
tions and  touch  conceptions  with  a dis- 
cussion of  literature  on  this  subject.  In- 
cludes also  the  author’s  experimental 
investigation  on  “reading  and  writing  of 
the  blind.” 


Die  Hand  als  Tastorgan.  Zeitschrift  fur 
das  oesterreichische  Blindenwesen,  13, 
1926.  pp.  125-142. 

An  anatomical  study  of  the  hand  as  an 
organ  for  the  sense  of  touch. 


Die  Priifung  der  Hand  bezw.  des 
Tastsinnes.  Zeitschrift  fur  das  oester- 
reichische Blindenwesen,  15,  1929.  pp.  73- 
86. 

Further  study  of  the  hand  and  its  pos- 
sibilities as  an  organ  of  touch,  with  refer- 
ences to  various  apparatus  for  measuring 
applications  of  the  sense  of  touch. 


Der  Tastraum.  Zeitschrift  ftir  das  oester- 
reichische Blindenwesen,  13,  1926.  pp.  34- 

4^-  . . 

A discussion  of  the  physical  extension 
of  human  “touch  space.” 


Die  Vibrationsempfindungen.  Blinden- 
freund,  46,  1926.  pp.  87-90,  120- 123. 


A discussion  of  the  participation  of 
vibrations  in  the  process  of  touch. 

Carmer,  D.  R. 

Seeing  through  the  hands.  Occupational 
Therapy  and  Rehabilitation,  7,  1928,  No. 

1.  pp.  25-28. 

A description  of  a visit  to  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vienna,  with 
special  mention  of  the  modeling  done  by 
the  blind  children  at  the  school. 

Carr,  H. 

The  influence  of  visual  guidance  in 
maze  learning.  Journal  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  4,  1921.  pp.  399-417- 
Four  blind  subjects  were  used  as  a 
control  group  for  the  main  experiment 
and  showed  a disadvantage  in  maze  learn- 
ing contributing  thereby  to  the  author’s 
viewpoint  regarding  the  “significance  of 
the  visual  processes  in  the  acquisition  of 
various  acts  of  skill.” 

Chapman,  H.  R. 

The  relation  between  manual  dexterity 
and  mentality  of  the  blind.  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  California,  1922.  (Type- 
written) 

Cook,  F. 

Art  without  sight.  School  Arts,  43,  No. 

2,  1943-. PP-  40-45- 

Describes  courses  in  arts  and  crafts  given 
at  the  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Crewdson,  and  Zangwill,  O.  L. 

A note  on  tactual  perception  in  a blind 
subject.  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  30, 
1940.  pp.  224-229. 

“A  repetition  of  Rubin’s  experiment  on 
the  determination  of  haptische  GeradJ^eit 
was  undertaken.  The  subjects  comprised 
three  undergraduates  with  normal  vision 
and  a woman  who  had  been  totally  blind 
from  an  early  age.” 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
tactual  and  visual  perception.  Psychologi- 
cal Monographs,  44,  1933,  No.  i.  pp.  125- 
152. 

A study  of  tactual-visual  perception, 
dealing  with  the  question  whether  full- 
fledged  perceptions  develop  independently 
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in  each  sense  modality.  Only  seeing  per- 
sons are  used  as  subjects  for  the  experi- 
ments, but  much  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  the  touch  of  the  blind  is  referred  to. 

CZERMAK,  J. 

Physiologische  Studien;  Beobachtungen 
liber  die  Feinheit  des  Raumsinnes  der 
Haut  bei  Blinden.  A\ademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  Wien,  Sitzungsberichte,  15,  1855. 
pp.  482-487. 

Reports  on  experiments  to  test  the  touch 
sensations  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Re- 
sults indicate  that  the  blind  in  general 
were  more  sensitive  than  the  seeing. 

Dearborn,  G.  van  N. 

Kinesthesia  and  the  intelligent  will. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  24,  1913. 
pp.  204-255. 

The  writer  refers  in  his  study  on  the 
relationship  between  kinesthesia  and  the 
intelligent  will  to  his  own  experiments 
with  blind  students  and  their  experiences. 

Duncan,  B.  K. 

A comparative  study  of  finger-maze 
learning  by  blind  and  sighted  subjects. 
Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  44,  1934. 
pp.  69-95. 

“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  com- 
pare the  ability  of  blind  and  sighted  sub- 
jects in  learning  a new  spatial  adjust- 
ment in  which  the  tactile  cues  are  the 
dominant  ones”. 

Extrait,  M. 

L’education  pedagogique  du  toucher  et 
de  Touie  chez  I’enfant  aveugle.  Villey  et 
Perouze,  Pitudes  pedagogiques,  1923.  pp. 

77-81. 

This  article,  originally  published  in 
Valentin  Haiiy  in  1911-1912,  presents 
measures  for  the  education  of  the  sense 
of  touch  in  the  blind  child. 

Garttner,  O. 

Versuche  iiber  den  Raumsinn  der  Haut 
an  Blinden.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologie,  17, 
1881.  pp.  56-61. 

Report  on  experiments  made  to  test  the 
touch  sensations  of  the  surface  of  the  skin 
by  the  use  of  two  distant  needle  points, 
with  the  special  purpose  to  check  the 
findings  of  Czermak. 


Griesbach,  H. 

Vergleichende  Untersuchungen  fiber  die 
Sinnesscharfe  Blinder  und  Sehender. 
Archiv  fiir  die  gesamte  Physiologie , 74, 
1899,  pp.  577-638  & 75,  1899,  pp.  365-429- 

Reports  on  tests  on  the  hearing,  smell 
and  touch  in  groups  of  seeing  and  of 
blind  children.  No  difference  was  found 
between  the  two  groups. 

Hamann,  K. 

Untersuchungen  fiber  das  taktilmotor- 
ische  Wiedererkennen  komplexer  Raum- 
gestalten  bei  Blindgeborenen  und  Frfiher- 
blindeten.  Berlin-Steglitz,  Knuppe  & 
Baumgart,  1937. 

Investigation  into  the  kinesthetic  recog- 
nition of  complex  spatial  forms  by  those 
born  blind  or  who  have  become  blind 
early  in  life. 

Heller,  S. 

Das  Modelliren  und  Zeichnen  in  der 
Blindenschule.  Blind  enfreund , 4,  1884. 

pp.  140-145,  and  5,  1885,  pp.  99-109. 

The  value  and  purpose  of  modeling  and 
drawing  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


Zur  Einffihrung  in  die  Lehre  vom 
Fasten.  Blindenfreund,  29,  1909.  pp.  265- 
26g. 

Some  introductory  remarks  on  the  sense 
of  touch  and  its  importance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

Heller,  T. 

Studien  zur  Blindenpsychologie.  Leip- 
zig, Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1904.  pp.  10- 
II3- 

The  second  chapter  of  this  book  gives 
an  analysis  of  the  touch  of  the  blind,  in- 
troducing a differentiation  between  the 
synthetic  and  analytic  touch.  This  work 
has  greatly  influenced  further  investiga- 
tions. 

Hocheisen,  P. 

Ober  den  Muskelsinn  bei  Blinden. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychologic  und  Physiologie 
der  Sinnesorgane,  5,  1893.  pp.  239-282. 

Experimental  smdy  of  the  muscle  sense 
of  the  blind.  The  results  show  a higher 
degree  of  acuity  in  the  blind  as  compared 
with  the  seeing.  This  is  explained  by  the 
greater  attention  and  practice  found  in 
the  blind. 
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Hohenemser,  R. 

Wendet  sich  die  Plastik  an  den 
Tastsinn?  Zeitschrift  fur  Astheti\  und 
allgemeine  Kunstwissenschajt,  6,  1911.  pp. 
405-419.  _ 

Quotations  from  the  writings  of  blind 
people,  Helen  Keller  in  particular,  are 
used  as  illustrations  of  the  theory  that 
the  plastic  arts  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
touch. 

Katz,  D. 

Der  Aufbau  der  Tastwelt.  Leipzig, 
Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1925.  2709. 

This  fundamental  work  on  the  world  of 
touch  refers  frequently  to  the  blind. 

Katz,  R. 

Das  Tasten  des  Kindes.  Archiv  fur  die 
gesamte  Psychologic,  77,  1930.  pp.  35-47. 

An  experimental  study  showing  that 
the  recognition  of  objects  in  seeing  per- 
sons is  based  primarily  on  the  shape  of 
the  object  while  the  blind  in  their  per- 
ceptions rely  upon  shape  and  material. 

Kekcheev,  K.,  and  Kostina,  E. 

[Physiological  study  of  the  orientation 
of  the  blind.]  Fiziologicheshiy  Zhurnal, 
S.S.S.R.,  20,  1936.  pp.  869-880.  (In  Rus- 
sian.) 

“The  subject’s  hands  were  guided  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  he  reproduced  the 
localization.  The  blind  were  consistently 
inferior  to  normal  subjects  with  their  eyes 
closed.” 

Keller,  H.  A. 

The  world  I live  in.  New  York,  The 
Century  Co.,  1908.  pp.  38-63. 

Chapters  4 and  5,  “The  power  of 
touch”  and  “The  finer  vibrations,”  give 
the  writer’s  own  account  of  the  important 
part  played  by  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
life  of  a deaf-blind  person. 

Klein,  J.  W. 

Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden. 
Wien,  Anton  Strauss,  1819.  pp.  17-21. 

Some  early  observations  on  the  touch 
of  the  blind. 

Knotts,  J.  R. 

Comparative  study  of  maze  learning 
ability  in  blind  and  seeing  children. 
Masters  thesis,  Stanford  University,  1927- 
1928.  (Typewritten) 


■ , and  Miles,  W.  R. 

The  maze-learning  ability  of  blind  com- 
pared with  sighted  children.  Journal  of 
Genetic  Psychology,  36,  1929.  pp.  21-50. 

An  experimental  study  comparing  the 
maze-learning  ability  of  40  blind  subjects 
with  a matched  group  of  seeing  students. 
A high  relief  maze  was  used  as  well  as 
the  stylus  maze. 

Koch,  H.  L.,  and  Ufkess,  J. 

A comparative  study  of  stylus  maze 
learning  by  blind  and  seeing  subjects. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  9, 
1926.  pp.  118-131. 

Experiments  with  19  blind  subjects 
show  that  they  tend  to  be  less  successful 
in  stylus  maze  learning  than  normal  sub- 
jects. Visual  experience  before  the  onset 
of  blindness  reduces  the  handicap. 

Kunz,  M. 

The  physiology  of  the  blind.  Washing- 
ton, Judd  & Detweiler,  1908.  3ip. 

The  author  refuses  the  hypothesis  of 
the  vicariate  of  the  senses  on  the  basis  of 
Griesbach’s  and  other  investigations,  and 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  convictions. 

Ladd,  G.  T. 

Elements  of  physiological  psychology. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1887. 
pp.  402-41 1. 

Includes  references  to  the  space  percep- 
tion of  the  blind. 

Levy,  W.  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind;  or,  A treatise 
on  the  science  of  typhlology.  London, 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1872.  pp.  58-60. 

In  this  general  book  on  blindness  a few 
pages  are  devoted  to  observations  on  the 
sense  of  touch. 

Lowenfeld,  V. 

The  blind  make  us  see.  Magazine  of 
Art,  36,  1943.  pp.  208-211. 

Analyzes  sculpture  created  by  blind 
students  in  the  light  of  their  various 
psychological  types. 


Creative  and  mental  growth;  a textbook 
on  art  education.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1947.  pp.  256-271. 

Creative  activity  and  the  handicapped: 
Modeling  as  a means  of  self-expression 
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for  the  blind;  Modeling  with  the  deaf- 
blind“case  history;  The  weak-sighted  and 
the  partially  blind. 


The  experience  of  haptic  space  and 
shape.  Outloo\  for  the  Mind,  33,  1939. 
pp.  118-120. 

A review  of  Die  Formenwelt  des 
Tastsinnes,  by  Rev&z. 


The  meaning  of  creative  activity  in  the  ^ 
education  of  the  deaf-blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  12,  1940.  pp.  62-65,  72. 

Reports  on  an  experiment  in  teaching 
modeling  to  a deaf-blind  girl  at  Perkins 
Institution.  Illustrations. 


Modeling  as  a means  of  self-expression 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  Harmrd  Educa- 
tional Review,  12,  1942.  pp.  4-6. 


The  nature  of  creative  activity.  New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1939. 
272?. 

A study  of  visual  and  non-visual  sources 
of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  as 
seen  in  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
blind  and  weak-sighted. 

Lynn,  G.  W. 

Handedness  in  the  blind.  Masters  thesis. 
Temple  University,  1932.  479.  (Type- 
written) 

Determines  the  distribution  of  dextral, 
sinistral,  and  bimanual  preference  in  the 
case  of  the  blind,  using  as  subjects  blind 
students  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook. 

Mace,  C.  A. 

Haptic  experience  and  the  plastic  art 
of  the  blind.  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  148,  1950.  pp.  185-192. 

A review  of  Rev&z’  book  Psychology 
and  Art  of  the  Blind,  and  a discussion  of 
the  ideas  put  forth  in  this  book. 

Uatl,  W. 

Eine  Untersuchung  iiber  das  Modellieren 
sehender  Kinder.  Zeitschrift  fur  ange- 
wandte  Psychologic,  6,  1912.  pp.  1-20. 

A report  of  an  investigation  of  modeling 
by  seeing  children  made  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  results  with  those  obtained  by 


Burde  in  his  experiments  with  blind 
children. 


Zeichen-  und  Modellierversuch  an 
Volksschiilern,  Hilfsschiilern,  Taubstum- 
men  und  Blinden.  Zeitschrift  fur  ange- 
wandte  Psychologic,  10,  1915.  pp.  62-135. 

Attempts  at  teaching  drawing  and 
modeling  to  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
and  classes  for  retarded  children  and  to 
deaf  and  blind  children.  The  data  on  the 
blind  was  furnished  by  Burde. 

Maw,  J.  F. 

Sculpture  for  the  sightless  student.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  156-157. 

Blind  students  are  taught  sculpture  at 
the  Master  Institute  of  the  Roerich  Mu- 
seum, New  York  City. 

Merry,  F.  K. 

An  experiment  in  teaching  blind  chil- 
dren to  recognize  simple  embossed  pic- 
tures. Teachers  Forum,  5,  1933.  pp.  73- 
76,  78. 

Report  of  a second  experiment  in  this 
series,  designed  to  determine  how  much 
the  systematic  teaching  of  perspective  and 
the  principles  of  graphic  representation 
may  improve  the  ability  of  blind  pupils 
to  recognize  tactually,  embossed  designs 
and  pictures. 


A further  investigation  to  determine  the 
value  of  embossed  pictures  for  blind  chil- 
dren. Teachers  Forum,  4,  1932.  pp.  96-99. 

This  first  experiment  in  the  series  is 
made  more  reliable  than  the  preliminary 
one  by  the  use  of  a larger  number  of 
subjects,  and  the  inclusion  of  designs  of 
an  essentially  bi-dimensional  nature  as 
well  as  pictures  of  tri-dimensional  nature. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

To  what  extent  can  blind  children 
recognize  tactually,  simple  embossed  pic- 
tures? Teachers  Forum,  3,  1930,  No.  i. 
pp.  2-5. 

A preliminary  investigation  to  deter- 
mine how  well  blind  children  recognize 
embossed  pictures  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
— , and  Merry,  F.  K. 

The  tactual  recognition  of  embossed 
pictures  by  blind  children.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  17,  1933.  pp.  148- 
163. 
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A compilation  and  a discussion  of  the 
data  assembled  by  the  two  writers  in  a 
preliminary  investigation  and  in  two  ex- 
periments, the  first  to  determine  how 
well  do  blind  children  recognize  embossed 
pictures,  the  second  to  investigate  how 
much  systematic  teaching  will  help  blind 
children  in  the  recognition  of  embossed 
designs. 

Moudry,  H. 

Wie  ich  als  Blinder  Modelleur  wurde. 
Zeitschrijt  fiir  das  oesterreichische  Blin- 
denwesen,  i,  1914,  pp.  45-46.  (Also  Bea- 
con, 4,  1920,  No.  46.  pp.  5-6.) 

The  story  of  a man  who  after  going 
blind  at  an  age  of  35  years,  turned  to 
modeling  for  recreation  and  occupation. 

Munz,  L. 

Die  plastische  Arbeiten  Blinder  und 
ihre  Bedeutung  fur  das  Verstandnis  der 
Gestalt-  und  Raumvorstellung  des  Blinden. 
Archiv  fiir  das  Blindenwesen,  i,  1934,  No. 
I.  pp.  3-13. 

This  article  is  reprinted  in  abbreviated 
form  from  Plastische  Arbeiten  Blinder,  by 
Miinz  and  Lowenfeld. 

— , and  Lowenfeld,  V. 

Plastische  Arbeiten  Blinder.  Briinn, 
Rudolf  M.  Rohrer,  1934.  iiyp.  plates. 

An  extensive  study  on  the  modeling  of 
blind  children  in  the  institute  for  the 
blind,  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna.  Miinz  reports 
on  the  significance  of  plastic  works  for 
the  understanding  of  form  and  space  per- 
ception of  the  blind;  Lowenfeld  on 
methods  of  instruction  and  the  manner 
of  production. 

Myler,  P.  V. 

A study  of  the  motor  ability  of  the 
blind.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Texas, 
1936.  (Typewritten) 

Ordner,  B. 

“Kann  ein  Blinder  Bildwerke  schafTen?” 
Blindenfreund , 52,  1932.  pp.  143-148. 

(English  translation  in  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  22,  1934.  pp.  76-79.) 

A radio  talk  by  a blind  artist  explain- 
ing his  methods  of  creating  wire  sculpture. 


Seeing  the  world  as  a blind  man.  New 
Beacon,  20,  1936.  pp.  270-271. 


An  account  of  the  work  and  recent 
progress  of  a blind  wire  sculptor. 

Patterson,  J.  M. 

Comparative  maze-learning  ability  of 
blind  and  seeing  adolescents.  Master’s 
thesis,  Emory  University,  1940.  479. 

(Typewritten) 

Perouze,  G. 

Des  meilleurs  moyens  a employer  pour 
developper  le  toucher  et  I’ouie  chez  les 
enfants  aveugles.  Villey  and  Perouze, 
P.tudes  pedagogiques,  1923.  pp.  69-76. 

This  article,  originally  published  in 
Valentin  Haiiy  in  1912,  gives  a descrip- 
tion of  various  methods  which  may  be 
employed  to  develop  the  sense  of  touch 
in  the  blind  child. 

Plata,  J. 

La  sensibilidad  tactil  de  los  ciegos  en 
relacion  con  la  de  los  videntes.  Psicotecnia, 
2,  1941.  pp.  158-175. 

The  tactual  sensitivity  of  the  blind  com- 
pared with  that  of  seeing  persons. — 
About  5000  subjects,  of  whom  450  were 
blind  were  used  in  this  study.  Results  in- 
dicate that  among  children  up  to  14  years 
the  seeing  are  superior  to  the  blind; 
among  adults,  tactual  sensitivity  increases 
in  the  blind  and  diminishes  in  seeing 
persons. 


Sobre  la  relacion  entre  los  conocimentos 
senso-tactiles  del  ciego  y los  optico-tactiles 
del  vidente.  Psicotecnia,  3,  1942.  pp.  337- 
362. 

An  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
the  tactual  cognition  of  the  blind  and  the 
visual-tactual  cognition  of  seeing  persons. 
2000  normal  subjects  of  both  sexes  and 
387  blind  subjects,  mostly  adolescents  were 
used  in  the  experiment. 

Price,  M.  M. 

A comparison  of  blind  and  seeing  sub- 
jects in  ESP  tests.  Journal  of  Parapsy- 
chology, 2,  1938.  pp.  273-286. 

Report  of  ESP  tests  made  with  blind 
and  seeing  subjects  by  the  card-calling 
procedure  and  also  with  the  matching 
methods. 

, and  Pegram,  M.  H. 

Extra-sensory  perception  among  the 
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blind.  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  i,  1937.  gie.  Festshrift  til  Anathon  Aall  pa  70- 
pp.  143-155.  arsdagen  hans.  Oslo,  H.  Achehoug  & Co., 

Report  on  a study  of  extra-sensory  1937,  pp.  149-162. 
perception  among  the  blind,  in  which  66  The  author  of  Die  Formenwelt  des 
subjects,  ranging  in  age  from  8 to  35  years  Tastsinnes  reviews  some  of  the  principles 

were  given  various  card-calling  tests.  extensively  treated  in  his  main  work. 


Rel,  N.,  Kekcheev,  K.,  and  Pashukanis, 

A. 

[The  exactness  of  hand  movements.] 
Zhurnal  Fiziologii,  17,  1934.  pp.  862-868. 
(In  Russian) 

Renshaw,  S.,  and  Wherry,  R.  J. 

Studies  on  cutaneous  localization;  III, 
The  age  of  onset  of  ocular  dominance. 
Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  39,  1931. 

pp.  493-496*  . 

Further  investigation  of  cutaneous 
localization,  made  to  supplement  the  find- 
ings reported  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

and  Newlin,  J.  C. 

Cutaneous  localization  in  congenitally 
blind  versus  seeing  children  and  adults. 
Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  38,  1930. 
pp.  239-248. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  test  the  theory  that  the  tactual-kines- 
thetic control  of  localizing  in  childhood 
becomes  replaced  by  distance-receptive 
(visual)  control  in  adult  years. 

Revesz,  G. 

Die  Formenwelt  des  Tastsinnes.  Haag, 
Martinus  Nijhoff,  1938.  2v. 

Volume  I gives  the  foundamental  prin- 
ciple of  a theory  of  haptics.  Volume  II 
reports  on  esthetic  experiences  of  blind 
persons  and  gives  a well-illustrated  review 
of  the  work  of  blind  sculptors. 


Plastica  dei  ciechi.  Archivio  Italiano  di 
Psicologia,  16,  1938.  pp.  77-94. 

Reports  on  an  investigation  of  the 
plastic  sense  of  the  blind. 


Psychology  and  art  of  the  blind;  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  H.  A.  Wolff. 
New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
1950*  338p. 

Translation  of  Die  Formenwelt  des 
Tastsinnes. 


Zur  Grundlegung  der  Blindenpsycholo- 


Ritter,  S.  M. 

Automatic  writing  by  a blind  subject. 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy- 
chology, 23,  1928.  pp.  383-392. 

Describes  a case  of  automatic  writing 
by  a musician  who  had  been  blind  from 
childhood. 

Ryan,  C. 

Artist  in  the  dark;  blind  before  57 
Minna  Blau  created  a new  life  with  the 
talent  in  her  finger  tips.  ColliePs  128, 
No.  3,  1951.  pp.  34-35. 

The  story  of  a blind  woman  who  took 
up  finger  painting. 

Schaefer,  K.  L.,  and  Mahner,  P. 

V ergleichende  psycho-physiologische  V er- 
suche  an  taubstummen,  blinden  und  nor- 
malsinnigen  Kindern.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psy- 
chologic und  Physiologic  der  Sinnes- 
organe,  38,  1905.  pp.  1-23. 

A report  on  psychological-physiological 
experiments  with  weight  lifting  per- 
formed with  deaf,  blind  and  normal  chil- 
dren, and  a comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  from  each  group. 

Schnehage,  H.  j. 

Versuche  iiber  taktile  Scheinbewegung 
bei  Variation  phanomenaler  Bedingungen. 
Archiv  der  gesamte  Psychologic,  104,  1939. 
pp.  175-228. 

14  norrrial  and  8 blind  subjects  took  part 
in  experiments  which  were  based  on 
nearly  simultaneous  stimulation  of  two 
places  on  the  skin.  On  the  whole,  the 
blind  subjects  behaved  as  did  the  others. 

SCHUELER,  J. 

Vision  through  form.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  215-216. 

A report  on  an  exhibition  of  sculpture 
by  blind  persons. 

Sculpture  and  the  blind.  New  Beacon,  19, 
1935.  pp.  29-32. 

A review  of  the  book  Plastische  Arbeiten 
Blinder  by  Miinz  and  Lowenfeld. 
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Sculpture  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Mentor, 

2,  1892.  pp.  81-86. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  blind  sculp- 
tor, Johnson  Marchant  Mundy. 

Seashore,  C.  E. 

Elementary  tests  in  psychology.  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology,  7,  1916.  pp. 
81-86. 

Report  on  simple  tests  aimed  to  show 
the  distinction  between  psycho-physic 
sensibility  and  the  apperceptive  use  of  a 
sense.  Part  I,  The  comparative  sensitive- 
ness of  blind  and  seeing  persons;  Part  II, 
The  effects  of  practice  on  discrimination 
for  the  intensity  of  sound. 

-,  and  Ling,  T.  L. 

The  comparative  sensitiveness  of  blind 
and  seeing  persons.  Psychological  Mono- 
graphs, 25,  1918,  No.  108.  pp.  148-158. 

Report  of  tests  of  sensory  discrimination 
performed  on  a group  of  students  from 
the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  and  from 
the  Iowa  City  high  school.  These  tests 
were  a continuation  of  those  reported  on 
by  Seashore  in  1916.  The  main  result  of 
these  tests  is  that  the  blind  are  not  more 
sensitive  or  keen  in  sensory  discrimination 
than  seeing  persons  when  fundamental 
capacities  are  tested. 

, and  Tan,  Kwei. 

The  elmental  character  of  sensory  dis- 
crimination. Psychological  Monographs, 
25,  1918,  No.  108.  pp.  159-163. 

A continuation  and  elaboration  of  the 
tests  earlier  reported  in  the  Monographs. 

Shoesmith,  M. 

The  value  of  art  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Master’s  thesis,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1941.  27p.  (Typewritten) 

This  study  is  based  on  four  years  of 
experimental  work  at  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Stern,  W. 

Kiinstlerische  Plastik  eines  Blinden. 
Zeitschrift  fur  angewandte  Psychologic, 
6,  1912.  pp.  78-79. 

An  analysis  of  the  portrait  bust  made  by 
the  blind  sculptor,  Kleinhans. 

Stratton,  G.  M. 

Experimental  psychology  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  culture.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1903.  pp.  45-47. 


In  Chapter  3,  “The  possibility  of  mental 
measurements,”  the  writer  gives  his  opin- 
ion that  “the  blind  have  little  if  any 
greater  nicety  of  the  sense  itself,  but 
infinitely  greater  rediness  in  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  what  the  sense  re- 
ports.” 

Treves,  Z. 

Beobachtungen  liber  den  Muskelsinn  bei 
Blinden.  Archiv  fiir  die  gesamte  Psy- 
chologic, 16,  1910.  pp.  279-306. 

Observations  and  experiments  on  the 
muscle  sense  and  touch  movements  of  the 
blind  and  their  importance  for  the  forma- 
tion of  space  perceptions. 

“Tritone”. 

Is  there  aesthetic  pleasure  in  touch.? 
New  Beacon,  28,  1944.  pp.  61-63. 

“The  absence  of  sight,  and  consequently 
the  loss  of  colour,  need  not  deprive  the 
blind  of  artistic  and  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment . . .” 

Urban,  H. 

Uber  das  Rombergsche  Phanomenon  bei 
Blinden.  Medizinische  K.lini\,  33,  1937. 
PP-  595-597- 

About  Romberg’s  phenomenon  in  the 
blind. 

Van  Deel,  J. 

Priifung  des  Tastsinnes  an  blinden  und 
Sehenden.  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  oester- 
reichische  Blindenwesen,  15,  1928.  pp. 

25-33- 

Reports  on  an  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  localization  of  touch  pressure 
showing  no  qualitative  difference  between 
the  blind  and  the  seeing. 

Voss,  W. 

Subjektive  und  objektive  Aufbauele- 
mente  in  den  Zeichnungen  Blinder.  Farbe- 
Ton-Forschungen,  3,  1931.  pp.  96-108. 

Subjective  and  objective  elements  of 
construction  in  drawings  of  blind  chil- 
dren. 

Washburn,  M.  F. 

Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Gesichtsassocia- 
tionen  auf  die  Raumwahrnehmungen  der 
Haut.  Philosophische  Studien,  ii,  1895. 
pp.  190-225. 
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An  experimental  investigation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  visual  associations  on  the  local- 
ization of  tactual  impressions. 

Zech,  F. 

Erziehung  und  Unterricht  der  Blinden. 
Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafemann,  1913.  pp.  112- 

131- 

A teacher  of  the  blind  discusses  the 
function  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  its 
applications  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Ziehen,  T. 

Die  asthetischen  Gefiihlsbetonungen 
taktil-kinasthetischer  Empfindungen  bei 
blinden  Kindern.  Archiv  fur  Fadagogi\, 


II,  Die  pddagogische  Forschung,  2,  1913. 
pp.  1-17. 

A preliminary  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  touch  sensations  in  blind 
children  are  ever  associated  with  pleasant 
impressions.  The  author  uses  geometric 
figures  cut  out  from  cardboard  for  his 
experiments. 

ZiGLER,  M.  J. 

Touch  and  kinesthesis.  Psychological 
Bulletin,  29,  1932.  pp.  260-278. 

A review  of  seven  studies  on  touch  and 
kinesthesis,  among  which  are  found  the 
works  of  Renshaw,  Wherry  and  Newlin, 
Katz,  Merry,  Lamarque,  and  Renquist. 


DREAMS 


Aus  dem  Traumleben  der  Blinden. 

Schweizerischer  Blindenbote,  10,  1923, 

No.  8.  (English  translation  in  Beacon, 

8,  1924.  No.  86,  p.  15.) 

A short  discussion  of  the  dreams  of 
persons  blinded  later  in  life. 

Bolli,  L. 

Le  reve  et  les  aveugles.  Journal  de  Psy- 
chologic, 29,  1932.  pp.  20-73  258-309. 

Part  I deals  with  the  dreams  of  those 
born  blind.  Part  II  with  the  dreams  of 
persons  blinded  later  in  life.  The  dreams 
of  the  first  group  do  not  lack  in  richness 
or  variety,  the  impressions  are  auditory  or 
tactual;  in  the  second  group  the  visual 
images  will  deteriorate  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  subject  and  the  duration 
of  his  blindness. 

Burklen,  K. 

Blindenpsychologie.  Leipzig,  Johann 
Ambrosius  Barth,  1924.  pp.  198-201. 

Mainly  quotations  from  the  works  of 
Klein,  Scherer,  Stumpf,  Jerusalem,  Rie- 
mann,  Albrecht,  Lenk,  Jastrow,  Krieger 
and  from  the  two  magazines  Der  Blin- 
denfreund  and  Schweizerischer  Blinden- 
bote. 


Eine  Untersuchung  der  Blindentraiime. 
Zeitschrijt  fur  das  oesterreichische  Blin- 
denwesen,  14,  1927.  pp.  25-29. 

A review  of  a dissertation  Eine  Unter- 


suchung uber  Blindentraiime  unter  beson- 
derer  Beruc\sichtigung  des  Anteils  der 
Sinne  am  Aujbau  der  Traumvorstel- 
lungen,  by  Dora  Kaufmann,  presented  in 
1926  at  Mannheim  University. 

Cason,  H. 

The  nightmare  dream.  Psychological 
Monographs,  46,  1935,  No.  209.  519. 

Among  the  subjects  used  for  this  study 
was  a group  of  123  students  from  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  was  to  discover  some 
of  the  natural  causes  and  natural  results 
of  nightmare  dreams. 

CORIAT,  I.  H. 

Abnormal  psychology.  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  1926.  pp.  159-160. 

Includes  quotations  on  dreams  of  the 
blind  from  Jastrow  and  Helen  Keller. 

Costa,  A. 

Sogni  difanciulli  ciechi  e semiveggenti. 
Rivista  de  Psicologia,  33,  1937.  pp.  44-52. 

About  80  dreams  of  15  blind  children, 
of  whom  12  were  totally  blind  were  ana- 
lyzed. The  dreams  of  the  totally  blind 
children  are  predominantly  concerned 
with  tactual  and  auditory  impressions. 

Deutsch,  E. 

The  dream  imagery  of  the  blind.  Psy- 
choanalytic Review,  i5j  1928.  pp.  288-293. 


DREAMS 


This  paper  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
belief  held  by  many  people  that  the  blind 
do  not  dream  at  all  or  that  if  they  do, 
their  dreams  must  be  very  vague  and 
incomplete,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Many 
examples  are  related. 

Dreams  of  the  blind.  St.  Dunstan's  Re- 
view,  5,  1920.  Nos.  48,  49,  50. 

Short  letters  from  war-blinded  soldiers 
and  other  blind  persons  describing  their 
various  dreams. 

Dufau,  P.-A. 

Des  aveugles.  Paris,  Jules  Renouard  & 
Cie.,  1850.  pp.  66-67. 

In  the  chapter  on  sensations  and  idea 
associations  are  presented  some  theories 
regarding  dreams  of  the  blind. 

Fraser-Harris,  D.  F. 

Dreams.  Forum,  80,  1928.  pp.  575-582. 
A physician  discusses  modern  theories 
on  the  significance  of  dreams  including 
dreams  of  the  blind  person. 

Furness,  R. 

Dreams  without  sight.  Beacon,  5,  1921, 
No.  58.  p.  16. 

An  abstract  of  an  article  in  The  Daily 
News. 

The  writer  who  lost  his  sight  during 
the  war,  describes  the  typical  dreams  of 
his  group  of  blind  persons. 

Hall,  G.  S. 

Aspects  of  German  culture.  Boston, 
James  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  1881.  pp.  268- 
271. 

Dreams  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Heermann,  G. 

Beobachtungen  und  Betrachtungen  fiber 
die  Trafime  der  Blinden,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Physiologie  und  Psychologic  der  Sinne. 
Monatschrift  fur  Medizin,  Augenheil- 
\unde  und  Chirurgie,  i,  1838.  pp.  116- 
180. 

Reports  on  an  investigation  of  the 
dreams  of  10 1 blind  persons.  This  is  the 
first  serious  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Hirst,  A. 

My  dark  world.  Sunday  Magazine, 
1897.  pp.  226-231. 
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A man  blinded  in  adult  life  reports 
that  in  his  dreams  incidents  which  have 
happened  since  he  became  blind  appear 
before  him  as  if  he  had  seen  them. 

Hitschmann,  F. 

Ober  das  Traumleben  des  Blinden. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic  und  Physiolo- 
gic der  Sinne sor gane , 7,  1894.  pp.  387-394. 

The  writer,  who  is  himself  blind,  has 
used  his  own  dreams  as  material  for  his 
investigation.  Dreams  of  other  blind  peo- 
ple are  introduced  only  as  a corrective 
method. 

Howe,  S.  G. 

Education  of  Laura  Bridgman;  excerpts 
from  reports  of  Perkins  Institution,  p.  61. 

In  the  report  for  1841  Dr.  Howe  re- 
ports that  it  seems  that  Laura’s  dreams 
are  only  the  spontaneous  production  of 
sensations  similar  to  those  which  she  ex- 
periences while  awake. 

James,  W. 

The  principles  of  psychology.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1910.  v.2,  p.  44. 

The  blind  may  dream  of  sights,  the 
deaf  of  sounds,  for  years  after  they  have 
lost  their  vision  or  hearing.  Reference  to 
Jastrow’s  investigations. 

Jastrow,  J. 

The  dreams  of  the  blind.  New  Prince- 
ton Review,  5,  1888.  pp.  19-34. 

An  early  magazine  article  which  later 
was  slightly  revised  and  enlarged  to  form 
a chapter  in  the  book  Fact  and  Fable  in 
Psychology. 


Fact  and  fable  in  psychology.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1900.  pp.  337-370. 

Persons  totally  blind  from  birth  or  prior 
to  the  fifth  year  do  not  see  in  their 
dreams.  As  a result,  the  dreams  are  more 
commonplace  and  less  vivid.  Dreams  of  a 
varied  group  of  blind  people  are  related. 

Jerusalem,  W. 

Laura  Bridgman;  Erziehung  einer 
Taubstumm-Blinden.  Wien,  A.  Pichler’s 
Witwe  & Sohn,  1890.  pp.  56-68. 

A chapter  on  Laura  Bridgman’s  emo- 
tional life  and  on  her  dreams,  mostly 
taken  from  Dr.  Howe’s  report  of  1841. 
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Johns,  B.  G. 

How  the  blind  dream.  National  Re- 
view, 5,  1885.  pp.  309-319. 

A popular  treatise  on  the  dreams  of 
the  blind  and  the  limitations  of  these 
dreams.  To  the  seeing  man  a dream 
wakes  up  the  senses  to  keener,  swifter 
intelligence;  to  the  blind  person,  the 
dream  is  a mere  string  of  more  or  less 
vague  and  faint  impressions. 

Keller,  H.  A. 

Dream  experiences.  Woods,  R.  L.,  ed. 
The  World  of  Dreams;  an  anthology.  New 
York,  Random  House,  1947.  pp.  925-931. 

Chapter  reprinted  from  The  World  1 
hive  in. 


My  dreams.  Century  Magazine,  77, 
1908.  pp.  69-74. 

“My  dreams  do  not  seem  to  differ  very 
much  from  the  dreams  of  other  people.” 
A faithful  description  of  a vivid  dream 
life  with  many  actual  dreams  retold.  This 
article  forms  two  chapters  of  the  book. 
The  World  1 Live  in. 

Kielholz,  a. 

Von  den  Traumen  einer  Blinden. 
Monatsschrift  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Neu- 
rologie,  104,  1941.  pp.  280-300. 

Through  the  example  of  one  case  the 
author  tries  to  show  ways  to  reduce  the 
many  neurotic  troubles  of  the  blind, 
through  inducing  them  to  tell  their 
dreams,  thereby  effecting  a therapeutic 
transmission.  The  blind  person  who 
dreams  of  himself  as  a seeing  person 
forms  a connection  on  equal  grounds 
with  a seeing  person. 

Kimmins,  C.  W. 

Children’s  dreams.  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  1920.  pp.  105-118. 

Chapter  7,  “Dreams  of  deaf  and  blind 
children.”  Several  case  histories  are  given. 


Children’s  dreams;  an  unexplored  land. 
London,  George  Allen  & Unwin  Ltd., 
1937.  pp.  102-114. 

Chapter  9,  “Dreams  of  blind,  deaf  and 
physically  defective  children.”  A revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  an  earlier  pub- 
lished work. 


Special  features  in  the  teaching  of  the 


blind.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  ii,  1923.  pp. 
9-14. 

Includes  a short  discussion  of  the 
writer’s  investigation  of  the  dreams  of 
blind  children. 

Klein,  J.  W. 

Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden. 
Wien,  Anton  Strauss,  1819.  p.  23. 

Includes  a short  statement  on  dreams 
of  the  blind  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

Krieger,  I. 

Unterricht,  Bildung,  Schicksal  und  Psy- 
chologie  der  Blinden.  Wien,  “Vorwarts”, 
1923-.?  p.  9. 

A statement  on  the  dreams  of  those 
born  blind  or  blinded  early  in  life  by  a 
writer  who  is  himself  blind. 

Kunz,  M. 

Ein  merkwurdiger  Traum.  Blinden- 
freund,  33,  1913.  p.  16. 

A dream  of  a blind  girl  which  indicates 
that  visual  images  may  be  retained  after 
15  years  of  blindness. 

Lenk,  E. 

Traiime  der  Blinden.  Schweizerischer 
Blindenbote,  12,  1925,  No.  2 & 15,  1928, 
No.  5.  (Taken  from  Umschau,  4,  1922, 
pp.  228-230  & Der  Tag,  1928.) 

The  blind,  especially  those  blind  from 
birth  have  dreams  that  are  based  on  touch 
sensations.  Those  blinded  later  in  life  will 
retain  their  visual  images  for  a time  but 
tactual  impressions  will  eventually  pre- 
dominate. 

McCartney,  F.  M. 

A comparative  study  of  dreams  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  sighted,  with  special 
reference  to  Freud’s  theory.  Master’s  thesis, 
Indiana  University,  1913.  839.  (Type- 
written) 

The  materials  for  this  study  consist  of 
questionnaire  answers  from  94  blind  and 
19  sighted  people,  two  dream  diaries,  in- 
dividual dreams  and  reveries,  additional 
facts  and  such  literature  as  was  available. 

Raehlmann,  E. 

Physiologisch-psychologische  Studien 
iiber  die  Entwickelung  der  Gesichts- 
wahrnehmungen  bei  Kindern  und  bei 
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operierten  Blindgeborenen.  Zeitschrift  fur 
Psychologic  und  Physiologic  dcr  Sin- 
ncsorganc,  2,  1891.  pp.  53-96. 

Includes  a description  of  the  change  in 
dreams  caused  by  recovery  of  sight. 

Salwey,  E. 

Les  images  visuelles  d’un  aveugle.  Val- 
entin Haiiy,  1931.  No.  i.  pp.  5-10. 

One  of  the  letters  received  by  Pierre 
Villey  in  answer  to  his  questionnaire  on 
the  survival  of  visual  images  in  permanent 
blindness.  M,  Villey  gives  a complete 
analysis  of  his  findings  in  the  Journal  dc 
Psychologic. 

Scherer,  F. 

Das  Walten  von  Wahrheit  und  Wahn. 
Coburg,  The  author,  1850?  pp.  1-28. 

A blind  man  writes  about  the  dream 
world  of  the  blind  and  compares  it  with 
that  of  the  seeing  people. 

Stratton,  G.  M. 

Experimental  psychology  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  culture.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1903.  p.  182. 

Quotations  from  Hitschmann  and 
Raehlmann. 

Toth,  Z. 

Die  Vorstellungswelt  der  Blinden.  Leip- 
zig, Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1930.  pp. 
103-104,  120. 

The  writer  gives  a few  examples  of 
dream  imagery  of  the  blind  as  an  illus- 
tration to  his  contention  that  the  “blind 
condition  of  the  soul”  only  partly  is  at- 
tained by  those  blinded  later  in  life. 

Villey,  P. 

La  persistance  des  images  visuelles  dans 


la  cecite.  Journal  dc  Psychologic,  27,  1930. 
pp.  673-726.^ 

A collection  of  data  concerning  the 
existence  of  visual  images  in  subjects 
blinded  during  and  before  the  war.  Al- 
most all  of  the  120  subjects  testified  that 
vivid  visual  imagery  was  present  in 
dreams. 


The  survival  of  visual  pictures  in  the 
dreams  of  the  war  blind.  . . . And  There 
Was  Light,  i,  1932,  No.  4.  pp.  31-39. 

An  abbreviated  translation  of  “La  per- 
sistance des  images  visuelles  dans  la 
cecite,”  by  Villey. 

Walsh,  W.  S. 

The  psychology  of  dreams.  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1920.  pp.  238-239. 

Mainly  a report  of  the  findings  on  the 
subject  by  Heermann  and  Jastrow. 

Wheeler,  R.  H. 

Visual  phenomena  in  the  dreams  of  a 
blind  subject.  Psychological  Review,  27, 
1920.  pp.  315-322. 

The  subject  of  this  study,  twenty-seven 
years  old  at  the  time,  lost  his  sight  by 
accident  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  The 
purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  report  visual 
phenomena  in  the  dream  life  of  a blind 
person  after  16  years  of  blindness. 

Zeune,  a. 

Belisar;  oder  Ober  Blinde  und  Blinden- 
Anstalten.  Berlin,  Blinden-Anstalt,  1846. 
p.  29. 

An  argument  against  the  theory  that 
the  blind  do  not  dream  as  stated  by  Reil, 
Darwin  and  Gruithuisen. 
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Abell,  T. 

Optical  illusions.  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  34,  1846.  pp.  52-55. 

The  writer  reports  on  certain  optical 
illusions  occurring  after  he  had  become 
blind  in  his  59th  year.  The  illusions  were 
allied  to  dreaming  or  more  to  mesmeric 
sleep. 


Ahlmann,  W. 

Zur  Analysis  des  optischen  Vorstellungs- 
lebens;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Blindenpsychol- 
ogie.  Archiv  jiir  die  gesamte  Psychologic, 
46,  1924.  pp.  193-261.^ 

A trained  psychologist  blinded  by  acci- 
dent at  the  age  of  twenty,  seven  years 
before  this  study  was  undertaken,  reports 
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on  the  appearance  of  optic  images,  their 
structure  and  changes  on  the  basis  of  in- 
trospection. 

Baquis,  F. 

Fotopsia  ed  allucinazioni  visive  negli 
individui  privi  di  ambedue  gli  occhi.  Let- 
tura  Oftalmologica,  9,  1932.  pp.  271-281. 

Reports  on  a case  of  visual  hallucina- 
tions appearing  after  the  patient  had  both 
eyes  removed. 

Battles,  F. 

Color  perception  of  the  blind.  Educa- 
tion, 1891.  pp.  412-417. 

This  article  concludes  that  the  blind 
cannot  have  a real  perception  of  colors, 
but  due  to  associations  of  ideas,  they  may 
develop  a conception  of  colors. 

Bean,  C.  H. 

The  blind  have  “optical  illusions”.  ]our- 
nal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  22,  1938. 
pp.  283-289. 

A study  of  the  reactions  of  the  blind 
to  illusion  patterns.  Twenty-eight  totally 
blind  persons  and  the  same  number  of 
seeing  persons  in  corresponding  age 
groups  were  used  as  subjects. 

Blades,  L.  B. 

Preliminary  survey  of  the  mental  im- 
agery of  a blind  subject.  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Oregon,  1916.  66p.  (Type- 
written) 

Bromberg,  W.,  and  Schilder,  P. 

On  tactile  imagination  and  tactile  after- 
effects. Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease,  76,  1932.  pp.  1-24,  133-155.  ^ 

A study  of  tactile  imagination  especially 
directed  to  finding  out  what  changes  may 
occur  in  tactile  images  when  they  are  kept 
for  a long  time,  and  to  compare  the 
changes  with  those  occurring  in  optic  im- 
agination. Among  the  subjects  observed 
was  a blind  negro  who  had  just  passed 
through  an  hallucinatory  state  at  the  time 
of  examination. 

Burklen,  K. 

Blindenpsychologie.  Leipzig,  Johann 
Ambrosius  Barth,  1924.  pp.  69-216. 

Part  II  of  this  book  deals  with  imagery 
of  the  blind  in  its  various  forms,  visual, 
auditory,  spatial,  tactual,  etc.  Many  quo- 
tations from  other  writers  on  the  subject. 


Cameron,  A. 

The  imagery  of  one  early  made  blind. 
Psychological  Review,  4,  1897.  pp.  391-392. 

A short  paper  on  how  ideas  of  space, 
distance  and  form  are  represented  in  the 
mind  of  a man  who  became  blind  at  the 
age  of  five  years. 

Caron  and  Lagache. 

Delire  de  persecution  de  forme  hal- 
lucinatoire  chez  une  aveugle  ayant  debute 
par  un  delire  a deux  de  forme  interpreta- 
tive type  Regis.  Annales  Medico-Psycho- 
logiques,  93,  1935,  Part  II.  pp.  80-85. 

Hallucinatory  form,  in  a blind  woman, 
of  persecutory  delusion  beginning  with  an 
associated  interpretative  delusion,  Regis 
type. 

Dufau,  P.-A. 

Des  aveugles.  Paris,  Jules  Renouard  & 
Cie.,  1850.  pp.  49-67. 

One  chapter  of  this  classic  book  deals 
with  sensations  and  ideas  as  formed  by 
the  blind. 

Elliot,  R.  H. 

Memory  sight.  British  Medical  Journal, 
February  9,  1924.  p.  235.  (Also  Beacon, 
8,  1924,  No.  94.  pp.  11-12  and  Literary 
Digest,  80,  1924,  No.  12.  pp.  70-71.) 

Describes  various  visual  sensations  com- 
mon to  many  blind  people. 

Fernald,  M.  R. 

The  mental  imagery  of  two  blind  sub- 
jects. Psychological  Bulletin,  10,  1913.  pp. 
62-63. 

Two  blind  subjects  were  given  tests  to 
determine  whether  visual  imagery  was 
used,  whether  tactual  imagery  appeared, 
and  what  differences  existed  between  the 
two  subjects. 

Grzegorzewska,  M, 

La  structure  des  images-substituts  chez 
les  aveugles.  Archives  Polonaises  de  Psy- 
chology, I,  1926.  4p.  (Abstract  and  re- 
print in  French) 

Extract  from  a Polish  book  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  blind.  In  these  pages  are 
discussed  substitute  images  common  with 
the  blind. 

Guillod,  G. 

Visual  conception  of  the  blind.  Beacon, 
6,  1922,  No.  63,  pp.  3-5  & No.  64,  p.  15. 
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A blind  man  describes  the  mental  pic- 
tures of  his  surroundings  presented  to  him 
through  the  sense  of  touch. 

Hall,  F.  H. 

The  comparison  of  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  deaf-blind,  and  those  possessed  of  all 
their  sense  faculties,  in  respect  to  imagina- 
tive power.  Transactions  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Child  Study,  4,  1899,  No.  1-2. 
pp.  18-30. 

This  study  attempts  to  show  that  the 
blind  are  more  imaginative  than  normal 
people,  and  that  the  deaf-blind  excell  all 
others  in  this  respect. 

Hauptvogel,  R. 

Die  Farbenidee  der  Blinden.  Gerhardt, 
Materialien  zur  Blinden-psychologie , 1917. 
pp.  116-120. 

This  blind  author  discusses  his  indi- 
vidual ideas  of  color. 

Heller,  T. 

Studien  zur  Blindenpsychologie.  Leip- 
zig, Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1904.  pp.  100- 
113,  122-131. 

Chapter  3 of  this  book  deals  with  the 
influence  of  tactual  and  auditory  imagery 
on  space  perception;  chapter  5 with  sub- 
stitute imagery  (Surrogatvorstellungen) 
of  the  blind. 

Hirsch,  B. 

Ein  Beitrag  zum  Kapitel:  Vorstellungs- 
und  Genussfahigheit  der  Blinden.  Ger- 
hardt, Materialien  zur  Blinden-psychol- 
ogie, 1917.  pp.  123-127. 

A woman,  born  blind,  reports  that  her 
imaginations  reach  only  as  far  as  her 
touching  hands.  She  also  describes  her 
way  of  enjoying  nature. 

L’illusion  de  voir.  Valentin  Hauy,  1932, 
No.  4,  pp.  73-77. 

Letters  from  two  individual  blind  men 
describing  the  retention  of  visual  imagery 
after  years  of  blindness. 

James,  W. 

The  principles  of  psychology.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1919.  v.  2,  pp. 
323-324- 

Reports  on  a case  of  hallucinations  in 
a blind  man  otherwise  very  keen  and 
normal. 


Librachowa,  M. 

Struktura  wyobrazen  jednostkowych 
odtworczych  i wyobrazen  rodzajowych. 
Kwartalni\  Psychologiczny,  5,  1934.  pp. 
59-125. 

The  structure  of  representations.  30  nor- 
mal and  20  blind  subjects  were  given 
stimulus  words  of  various  kinds,  and 
were  asked  to  describe  the  phenomenal 
experiences  aroused  by  these  stimuli. 

Locke,  J. 

The  philosophical  works.  London, 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  1901.  v.  i,  pp.  197- 
199. 

Discusses,  from  a philosophical  point  of 
view,  whether  the  blind  have  innate  ideas 
of  colors. 

Mareschal,  and  Beley. 

Syndrome  hallucinatoire  aigu  a pre- 
dominance auditive  chez  un  aveugle  al- 
coholique.  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques , 
92,  1934.  pp.  64-67. 

Acute  hallucinatory  syndrome  predomi- 
nantly auditory  in  a blind  alcoholic.  A 
report  on  a young  blind  male  alcoholic 
who  had  three  “periods  of  confusion  with 
agitation.” 

Morel,  F. 

Hallucination  et  champ  visuel.  Annales 
Medico-Psychologiques,  95,  1937,  Part  II, 
pp.  742-757- 

Discusses  the  texture,  form  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  movement  in  the  visual  hallu- 
cinations of  delirium  tremens.  States  that 
hallucinations  typical  of  delirium  tremens 
are  unknown  among  the  blind. 

Morrissey,  W.  P. 

The  fantasy  life  of  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  195-198. 

Discusses  some  differences  between  the 
fantasies  of  the  blind  and  of  the  seeing 
persons,  and  suggests  some  reasons  for 
these  differences. 

Reuss,  a. 

Die  Sehvorstellungen  der  Blindgebore- 
nen.  Gerhardt,  Materialien  zur  Blinden- 
psychologie, 1917.  pp.  106-111. 

Speculations  on  visual  imagery  in  per- 
sons born  blind,  who  seem  to  have  defi- 
nite ideas  about  light,  color,  etc. 
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Rice,  J.  F. 

The  size-weight  illusion  among  the 
blind.  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory 
Studies,  5,  1897.  pp.  81-87. 

An  experimental  study  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  size-weight  illusion  ob- 
tains among  the  blind. 

Rowley,  J.  M. 

The  imagination  of  the  blind  child. 
Beacon,  6,  1922,  No.  66.  pp.  7-9. 

The  imagination  of  a child  blind  from 
birth  is  found  to  be  quick,  vivid  and  pre- 
cise. This  writer  attempts  to  explain  how 
the  immediate  world  of  the  blind  child  is 
transferred  into  sounds  and  forms. 

Salwey,  E. 

Les  images  visuelles  d’un  aveugle.  Val- 
entin Hauy,  1931,  No.  i.  pp.  5-10. 

An  answer  to  a questionnaire  sent  out 
by  Villey  regarding  visual  images  in  per- 
sons blinded  in  adult  life. 

Schreiner,  F. 

Beitrage  zur  Vorstellungswelt  der  Blin- 
den.  Kongress  fur  Heilpddagogi\,  Leip- 
zig, 1928.  pp._  69-76. 

A discussion  of  recent  publications 
of  Hungarian  authorities  (Ranschburg, 
Toth)  dealing  with  the  imagery  of  the 
blind. 

Sylvester,  R.  H. 

The  mental  imagery  of  the  blind.  Psy- 
chological Bulletin,  10,  1913.  pp.  210-21 1. 

Report  on  an  application  of  the  form 
board  test  to  a number  of  totally  blind 
children.  The  results  are  compared  with 
those  obtained  in  an  earlier  test  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Fernald. 

Toth,  Z. 

Die  Vorstellungswelt  der  Blinden.  Leip- 
zig, Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1930.  1309. 
An  extensive  investigation  of  the  dif- 


ferences in  the  world  of  ideas  of  the  blind 
and  seeing,  and  their  effect  on  mental  de- 
velopment. The  Study  is  based  on  observa- 
tions, reports,  and  experiments  and  the 
author’s  approach  is  that  of  therapeutic 
' pedagogy. 

Town,  C.  H. 

The  contribution  of  visual  imagery  to 
verbal  thought;  a comparative  study  of 
seeing  and  blind  subjects.  Illinois  Medi- 
cal Journal,  26,  1914.  pp.  354-358. 

Two  backward-spelling  tests  were  used 
with  blind  and  seeing  subjects.  The  re- 
sults show  that  visual  imagery  is  not  es- 
sential to  a high  degree  of  language  de- 
velopment. 

Villey,  P. 

Des  representations  synthetiques  des 
aveugles.  Journal  de  Psychologic,  27,  1930. 
pp.  391-411.^ 

A discussion  of  the  spatial  imagery  of 
the  blind.  Due  to  an  ability  to  combine 
elements  of  experience,  the  blind  possess 
relatively  extended  spatial  representations. 

The  world  of  the  blind.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1930.  pp.  179-261. 

Part  III  of  this  book  deals  with  the 
“substitution  of  images  and  the  furniture 
of  the  mind.”  Chapter  headings  are:  Spa- 
tial images  the  outcome  of  the  sense  of 
touch;  Tactile  space  and  visual  space; 
Value  of  the  spatial  images  due  to  touch; 
Conquest  of  spatial  representations. 

Yerkes,  R.  M. 

Introduction  to  psychology.  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1911.  pp.  204-205. 

The  writer  speaks  of  the  imagery  of 
the  blind,  and  of  the  blind-deaf,  and  re- 
fers especially  to  Helen  Keller  as  an  ex- 
ample. 


MEMORY 


Bechtold,  E. 

t)ber  das  unmittelbare  Behalten  bei 
blinden  und  sehenden  Schulkindern.  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Kinder  J or schung,  30,  1925.  pp. 
161-171. 


A comparison  of  the  direct  memory  of 
blind  and  seeing  children  on  the  basis  of 
tests  given  to  50  students  in  a school  for 
the  blind  and  to  a similar  number  of  see- 
ing public  school  pupils. 
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A blind  lightning  calculator.  Beacon,  5, 
1921,  No.  49.  p.  5.  , , 

A short  resume  of  the  case  of  remark- 
able memory  reported  on  in  French  by 
Desruelles  and  Lotte. 

Bond,  N.  J.,  and  Dearborn,  W.  F. 

The  auditory  memory  and  tactual  sensi- 
bility of  the  blind.  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  8,  1917.  pp.  21-26. 

This  study  presents  some  data  relative 
to  certain  differences  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing,  notably  in  the  excellence 
of  memory  for  things  heard  and  in  tactual 
sensibility. 

Burklen,  K. 

Blindenpsychologie.  Leipzig,  Johann 
Ambrosius  Barth,  1924.  pp.  217-224. 

A survey  of  some  of  the  available  litera- 
ture on  the  memory  of  the  blind,  with 
short  quotations  from  a large  number  of 
writers. 

Desruelles. 

Un  calculateur  prodige,  aveugle-ne; 
contribution  a I’etude  de  la  memoire  tac- 
tile. UEncephale,  7,  1912.  pp.  518-535. 

An  account  of  a remarkable  case  of  a 
boy  born  blind  in  whom  extraordinary 
ability  in  arithmetical  calculation  was  as- 
sociated with  general  mental  inferiority. 

Dufau,  P.-A. 

Des  aveugles.  Paris,  Jules  Renouard  & 
Cie.,  1850.  pp.  44-48. 

Certain  examples  are  given  of  the  ap- 
parent superior  memory  of  the  blind,  but 
it  is  pointed  out  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  blind  to  develop  their  memory 
to  the  utmost. 

Guillie,  S. 

An  essay  on  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  blind.  London,  Richard 
Phillips,  1819.  pp.  20-27. 

One  of  the  first  directors  of  the  insti- 
tute for  the  blind  in  Paris,  France,  ex- 
plains the  systems  of  memory  training 
in  use  at  his  school. 

Hauptvogel,  R. 

Das  Gedachtnis  der  Blinden  und  ihre 
Methode  Ideen  zu  bilden  mit  der  7.  Sym- 
phonie  von  Beethoven  als  Bild  derselben. 


Gerhardt,  Materialien  zur  Blindenpsy- 
chologie, 1917.  pp.  101-105. 

The  so-called  “good  memory”  of  the 
blind  is  explained  on  the  one  hand  as  a re- 
sult of  special  working  habits  peculiar  to 
the  blind  when  doing  mental  work,  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  due  to  more 
leisure  time  among  the  blind. 

Hayes,  S.  P. 

The  memory  of  blind  children.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  8,  1936.  pp.  55-59j  7i-745  76-77. 
(Also  in  Hayes.  Contributions  to  a Psy- 
chology of  Blindness.  1941.  pp.  63-80) 

Memory  tests  such  as  occur  in  the  Binet 
intelligence  scale  have  been  used  with 
large  numbers  of  blind  children.  This  pa- 
per is  a presentation  of  the  results  of  some 
of  these  tests. 

Javal,  E. 

On  becoming  blind;  advice  for  the  use 
of  persons  losing  their  sight.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905.  pp.  134-142. 

This  writer  points  out  the  necessity  of 
a good  memory  for  the  blind,  and  sug- 
gests a system  of  mnemonics  which 
should  be  helpful  to  the  person  who  be- 
comes blind  later  in  life. 

Klyssen,  C. 

Memoire  phenomenale  pour  dates.  Ar- 
chives de  Psychologie,  20,  1927.  pp.  234- 
242. 

A report  on  an  exceptional  case  of 
memory  for  figures  found  in  an  other- 
wise backward  student  in  a school  for  the 
blind  in  Holland. 

Lotte,  L. 

Un  calculateur  prodige.  UEncephale, 
15,  1920.  pp.  193-206. 

The  case  reported  by  Desruelles  in  1912 
is  brought  up-to-date  with  new  experi- 
ments. 

Muller,  G.  E. 

Zur  Analyse  der  Gedachtnistatigkeit 
und  des  Vorstellungsverlaufes.  Zeitsch- 
rift  fur  Psychologie  und  Physiologie  der 
Sinnesorgane.  Erganzungsband  5,  1911. 
pp.  59-60. 

This  writer  included  some  experiments 
with  a blind  basketmaker,  but  the  low 
intelligence  of  the  subject  made  him  un- 
suitable for  such  tests. 
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Peterson,  C.  W. 

How  a blind  man  memorizes.  Etude, 
51,  1933;  PP-  616. 

A blind  man  tells  of  his  system  of 
memorizing  music. 

SCHLUTER,  C. 

Einige  mnemonische  Bemerkungen  fiir 
Blinde.  Blindenfreund,  10,  1890.  pp.  137- 
140,  164-169. 

A blind  university  lecturer  explains  his 
methods  of  training  his  memory  to  be  a 
tool  for  his  intellect. 

Segal,  R. 

Ober  einige  Eigentiimlichkeiten  des 
Seelenlebens  der  Blinden,  von  Dr.  Kro- 
gius.  Archiv  fur  die  gesamte  Psychologie, 
4,  1905,  Uteraturbericht,  pp.  99-100. 

Review  of  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  Krogius 
which  appeared  in  Bote  der  Psychologie 
der  Kriminalanthropologie  und  des  Hyp- 
notismus  (Russian).  Experiments  were 
made  on  20  blind  and  18  seeing  girls  with 
regard  to  touch,  hearing  and  memory. 

Tennies,  L.  G, 

Memory  trace  and  perception  in  the 
blind.  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy, 30.  1942.  pp.  23-39.  . 

.The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  de- 
termine whether,  with  the  passage  of 
time,  figures  do  become  ‘better’  and 
whether  the  change  of  the  memory- 
image  is  ‘progressive’.  ...  It  can  be  con- 
cluded that  figures  are  apt  to  become 
‘better’  in  the  memory-image,  but  that 
the  direction  of  change  toward  shrinkage 
or  expansion  of  the  memory-image  cannot 
be  predicted.”  Adapted  from  Master’s 
thesis,  Louisiana  State  University,  1940. 

Vertes,  I.  O. 

Das  Gedachtnis  der  Blinden.  Archiv  fur 


die  gesamte  Psychologie,  39,  1919-20.  pp. 
214-231. 

A report  on  experiments  intended  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a difference  in 
the  memory  of  blind  and  seeing  persons, 
and  if  so,  which  group  has  the  better 
memory.  20  students  from  the  Budapest 
Institute  for  the  Blind  were  used  as  sub- 
jects. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

Une  etude  scientifique  sur  la  memoire 
des  aveugles.  Valentin  Hauy,  1929.  pp.  52- 
54- 

Review  of  “Das  Gedachtnis  der  Blin- 
den,” by  Vertes. 

Watson,  E. 

Music  memorization  by  the  blind.  New 
Beacon,  14,  1930.  pp.  261-263. 

Various  examples  are  told  of  remark- 
able feats  of  memorization  by  blind  mu- 
sicians. 

Wood,  D.  D. 

Memory,  as  applied  to  the  education  of 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1888.  pp.  71-74. 

The  memory  of  blind  persons  is  not 
more  active  than  that  of  the  seeing,  but 
must  be  educated  to  serve  as  an  educa- 
tional tool. 

Zech,  F. 

Erziehung  und  Unterricht  der  Blinden. 
Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafemann,  1913.  pp.  155- 
160.  (Translated  by  S.  P.  Hayes  in  Teach- 
ers Forum,  9,  1937.  pp.  42-44.) 

A director  of  a German  school  for  the 
blind  points  out  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping the  memory  of  blind  pupils  and 
gives  suggestions  for  such  development. 


personality  problems  and  emotional  life 


Adams,  C.  M, 

The  world  as  a blind  man  sees  it. 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  54,  1926.  pp.  iio- 
113,  180. 

A popular  treatise. 


Bolton,  ].  S. 

Special  varieties  of  dementia.  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,  54,  1908.  pp.  265-289. 

Considers  the  question  of  dementia 
following  sense  deprivation,  with  special 
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reference  to  mental  disease  following  the 
loss  of  sight. 

Boutonier,  and  Henri,  P. 

La  peur  et  I’angoisse  chez  les  enfants 
et  les  adolescents  aveugles.  Journal  de 
Psychologies  39,  1946.  pp.  34i"349- 

Fear  and  anxiety  in  blind  children  and 
adolescents.— The  handicap  of  blindness 
affects  fears  and  anxieties  in  two  ways.  It 
crystallizes  the  blind  person’s  emotions 
around  his  auditory  and  tactual  percep- 
tions, and  it  deepens  his  feelings  of 
insecurity  because  he  is  partially  or  en- 
tirely lacking  in  a gamut  of  sensations 
which  would  enable  him  to  secure  rapid 
and  definite  information  about  his  en- 
vironment. 

Brooks,  E. 

The  mental  hygiene  of  the  blind.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1934.  pp.  212-217. 

Discusses  various  personality  problems 
which  may  be  met  with  in  a school  for 
the  blind,  and  suggests  the  development 
of  a general  program  of  mental  health 
along  with  the  educational  one. 

Brown,  J.  P. 

Emotion  in  the  religious  development 
of  children.  Religious  Education,  42,  1947. 
pp.  275-280. 

The  story  of  a blind  boy  unable  to  learn 
due  to  emotional  block,  who  was  included 
in  a third  grade  class  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Riverdale  Church  School,  New 
York  City. 

Burlingham,  D. 

Psychic  problems  of  the  blind.  American 
Imago,  2,  1941.  pp.  43-85. 

Two  case  histories  serve  to  answer  some 
questions  about  the  psychic  development 
of  blind  children.  Both  cases  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  ego  development  and 
character  formation  of  the  child  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  of  blindness. 

Cohn,  L. 

An  introspective  study  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  blind.  Biirklen,  Touch  Reading 
of  the  Blind,  1932.  pp.  62-70. 

Self-observations  by  a blind  man. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

Blindness  as  an  adequate  expression  of 


anxiety.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  113-115.  (Also  in 
T he  Blind  in  School  and  Society,  New  ed., 
1951.  pp.  239-244) 

An  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  blind- 
ness on  personality  in  terms  of  modern 
psychiatric  concepts. 


Personality  and  social  adjustment  among 
the  blind.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950. 
pp.  174-187. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
describe  and  discuss  specifically  the  per- 
sonality factors  that  the  condition  of 
blindness  induces  when  an  individual  so 
affected  attempts  to  live  in  a social  world 
unaccustomed  to  the  condition  of  blind- 
ness.” 


Personality  crippling  through  physical 
disability.  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  4,  1948. 
pp.  62-67. 

A condensation  of  the  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  Blindness. 

Desagher,  M. 

La  timidite  chez  les  aveugles.  Reaue 
Philosophique,  76,  1913.  pp.  269-274. 

The  timidity  of  the  blind. 

Deutsch,  F. 

The  sense  of  reality  in  persons  born 
blind.  Journal  of  Psychology,  10,  1940.  pp. 
121-140. 

An  experimental  study  on  the  problem 
of  whether  the  lack  of  sight  affects  the 
sense  of  reality  in  children  born  blind. 
Wooden  blocks  of  different  shapes  were 
used  and  their  symbolic  meaning  recorded 
and  interpreted  from  a psychoanalytic 
point  of  view. 

Dumas,  G. 

La  mimique  des  aveugles.  Bulletin  de 
r Academic  de  Medecine,  107,  1932.  pp. 
607-610.  (Translated  and  abbreviated  in 
. . . And  T here  Was  Eight,  2,  1932,  No.  5. 
PP-  30-33-} 

Resume  of  observations  made  on  con- 
genitally blind  persons  in  Paris,  France. 
The  blind  were  asked  to  mimic  strong  or 
weak  emotions,  delight,  etc.,  and  were 
found  incapable  of  doing  so.  The  writer 
concludes  that  mimicry  is  entirely  of  vis- 
ual origin. 
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Dunton,  W.  R. 

Mental  state  of  the  blind.  American 
]ournal  of  Insanity,  65,  1908.  pp.  103-112. 

Data  compiled  by  a physician  on  the 
reaction  to  incurable  blindness  acquired 
in  adult  life. 

Earle,  F.  M. 

The  psychology  of  the  blind.  New  Bea- 
con, 17,  1933.  pp.  174-177,  212-213. 

A popular  discussion  of  the  experiences 
of  a psychologist  in  his  work  with  the 
bhnd. 

Farrell,  G. 

Mental  hygiene  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1938.  pp.  135-141.  (Also  Mental  Hygiene, 

23. 1939-  pp-  215-227-) 

Stresses  the  importance  of  mental  hy- 
giene for  the  blind  and  discusses  its  place 
in  a modern  educational  program. 

Fiske,  M. 

Blindness:  a psychological  problem. 
Teachers  Forum,  9,  1937.  pp.  47-55,  59. 

Discusses  such  important  problems  as 
the  attitude  of  parents  towards  their  blind 
children,  personality  problems  in  the 
school  for  the  blind,  psychological  aspects 
of  economic  adjustment,  and  psychological 
problems  of  adult  adjustment. 

French,  R.  S. 

Some  thoughts  on  personality  problems 
and  general  guidance.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp. 
227-230. 

This  paper  includes  suggestions  for  a 
social  guidance  program  for  the  blind. 

Fries,  E.  B. 

The  social  psychology  of  blindness. 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, 25,  1930.  pp.  14-25. 

Discusses  adjustment  to  blindness  as  a 
personal  struggle  of  the  blind  person  him- 
self. His  success  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  attimde  of  his  family  and  the  pub- 
lic toward  him. 

Fulcher,  J.  S. 

“Voluntary”  facial  expression  in  blind 
and  seeing  children.  New  York,  1942.  499. 
{^Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  272.) 
Concludes  that  the  blind  show  less  fa- 


cial activity  than  the  seeing  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  every  emotion  and  that  the 
relative  amount  of  facial  activity  shown 
in  expressing  the  various  emotions  is 
about  the  same  for  the  blind  and  the 
seeing. 

Gerhardt,  F*.  von. 

Aus  dem  Seelenleben  des  Blinden;  psy- 
chologische  Smdie  auf  Grund  personlicher 
Beobachtungen.  Frankfurt  a.M.,  Emil 
Miinster,  1916.  369. 

Aphoristic  comments  on  personal  expe- 
riences of  this  blind  writer. 


Die  Weltanschauung  des  Blinden.  Deut- 
sche Psychologic,  3,  1921.  pp.  260-275. 

A blind  man’s  philosophy  of  life. 

Guija  Morales,  E. 

Las  reacciones  paranoides  de  los  ciegos. 
Archivos  de  Medicina  Cirugia  y Espe- 
cialidades,  27,  1927,  pp.  577-582. 

Paranoid  reactions  in  blind  persons. 

Hentig,  H.  von. 

Die  kriminellen  Tendenzen  der  Blin- 
den. Schweizerische  Zeitschrift  fur  Straf- 
recht,  40,  1927.  pp.  32-49. 

Suggests  a relation  between  the  mis- 
demeanors of  the  blind  and  certain  in- 
hibitory factors  caused  by  blindness. 

Holsopple,  J.  Q. 

Psychological  problems  of  the  newly 
blinded  adult.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  24, 
No.  4,  1931.  pp.  33-37,  45. 

Knesebeck,  L.  G.  von  dem. 

Zur  psychologischen  Einstellung  des 
Kriegsblinden  im  practischen  Leben.  Psy- 
chologie  und  Medizin,  4,  1930.  pp.  208- 
214. 

A man  blinded  in  the  war  explains  how 
he  manages  to  participate  in  life  almost  as 
fully  as  a seeing  person. 

Kravetz,  M. 

An  experiment  in  learning  in  the  su- 
pervisory relationship  to  relate  to  the  re- 
alities of  working  with  blind  recipients 
of  public  assistance.  Master’s  thesis,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  i945(.»^)  409. 

“This  thesis  is  presented  as  a recogni- 
tion of  my  own  personal  development  as 
a blind  student  case  worker.  The  paper  is 
based  on  my  own  psychological  growth 
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in  a learning  experience  in  working  with 
blind  clients.” 

Kremer,  a. 

Uber  den  Einfluss  des  Blindenseins. 
Diiren,  Verein  zur  Fiirsorge  fiir  die  Blin- 
den  der  Rheinprovinz,  1933.  ii8p. 

A critical  investigation  of  the  specific 
psycho-physical  structure  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  blind  and  its  bearing  upon  a 
pedagogy  for  the  blind. 

Kujath,  G. 

Beobachtungen  fiber  Trugwahrnehmun- 
gen  bei  Erblindeten  und  Amputierten. 
Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  der  Psychiatric, 
1 1 6,  1940.  pp.  252-264. 

Observations  on  phantom  perceptions  of 
the  blind  and  of  persons  with  amputations. 

Le  Pla,  F. 

The  effects  of  blindness  on  personality; 
a reply  to  the  articles  by  Daphne  Muir. 
New  Beacon,  20,  1936.  pp.  57-61. 

Observations  by  a woman,  blind  and 
deaf  for  many  years. 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

Mental  hygiene  of  blindness.  Donahue, 
W.,  and  Dabelstein,  D.,  eds.  Psychological 
Diagnosis  and  Counseling  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  35-44. 

The  two  primary  areas  in  which  causes 
for  conflict  occur  are  first,  the  restrictions 
caused  by  blindness,  and  second,  the  re- 
actions of  society  to  blindness.  The  indi- 
vidual blinded  early  in  life  needs  an  edu- 
cation which  considers  all  effects  of  blind- 
ness, while  the  newly  blinded  adult  needs 
experienced  assistance  in  his  emotional  ad- 
justment as  well  as  specific  aid  in  learn- 
ing certain  skills. 

McAndrew,  H. 

Rigidity  and  isolation:  a study  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  fournal  of  Abnormal 
and  Social  Psychology , 43,  1948.  pp.  476- 
494. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  inquire 
into  the  personality  structure  of  those 
handicapped  by  deafness  and  blindness. 
Data  indicate  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are 
more  rigid  than  the  normal,  and  the  deaf 
are  more  rigid  than  the  blind. 


Rigidity  in  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
fournal  of  Social  Issues,  4,  1948.  pp.  72-77. 
Twenty-five  deaf,  twenty-five  blind  and 
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twenty-five  normal  children  were  used  to 
test  the  hypothesis  that  rigidity  is  a posi- 
tive function  of  the  degree  of  isolation. 
The  data  suggests  that  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  have  smaller  life  spaces  than  the 
normal,  and  they  therefore  develop  less 
differentiated  and  more  rigid  personalities. 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

Mental  hygiene  and  its  application  to 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp.  140-145. 

Discusses  the  attitude  of  an  extrovert 
and  an  introvert  type  toward  his  blind- 
ness and  stresses  the  importance  of  men- 
tal hygiene  for  their  personal  adjustment. 


Psychology  and  psychiatry  in  work  for 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  107-113. 

A discussion  of  the  place  of  a psychia- 
trist or  psychologist  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  their  possible  services  to  work- 
ers for  the  adult  blind. 

Meyerson,  L. 

Somatopsychological  aspects  of  blind- 
ness. Donahue,  W.,  and  Dabelstein,  D., 
eds.  Psychological  Diagnosis  and  Counsel- 
ing of  the  Adult  Blind,  1950.  pp.  12-34. 

“To  summarize,  the  major  solution  to 
the  problem  of  maladjustment  in  the 
blind  requires  the  creation  of  favorable 
psychological  situations.  There  are  possi- 
bilities that  we  can  do  this  now  in  a 
number  of  areas.” 

Minner,  C.  B. 

The  need  for  mental  hygiene  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum, 
II,  1938.  pp.  2-6,  13. 

Mishchenko,  M.  N. 

[Peculiarities  of  voluntary  movements 
of  the  facial  muscles  in  blind  people.] 
Sovetshaia  Nevropatologia,  1935,  No.  7. 
pp.  121-132.  (In  Russian) 


[Quint’s  method  of  the  investigation  of 
the  facial  motor  phenomena  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  youth.]  Nevropatologia  i Psi^- 
hiatria,  5,  1936.  pp.  1379-1386.  (In  Rus- 
sian) 


Ueber  die  mimische  Gesichtsmotorik 
des  Blinden.  Folia  Neuropathologica  Es- 
toniana,  13,  1933.  pp.  24-43. 
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Reports  on  experiments  using  Kwint’s 
scale  for  evaluating  mimetic  development 
in  6i  blind  subjects. 

Morgan,  D.  H. 

Emotional  adjustment  of  visually-handi- 
capped adolescents.  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  35,  1944.  pp.  65-81. 

The  Personal  Index  was  administered 
to  62  boys  and  66  girls,  twelve  years  of 
age  or  older,  attending  a school  for  the 
blind.  The  percentages  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  this  sample  who  exhibited  a high 
degree  of  personal  and  social  maladjust- 
ment were  considerably  higher  than  those 
found  for  boys  in  city  school  systems,  but 
not  as  high  as  those  reported  for  boys  in 
a state  reform  school. 

Muir,  D. 

Some  aspects  of  blindness.  New  Beacon, 
19,  1935.  pp.  173-176. 

Discusses  some  problems  which  must  be 
met  by  the  person  who  is  blinded  in 
adult  life. 

Napoli,  P.  J.,  and  Harris,  W.  W. 

Finger  painting  for  the  blind.  Journal 
of  Psychology,  25,  1948.  pp.  185-196. 

The  majority  of  visually  handicapped 
people  live  under  more  of  an  emotional 
strain  than  those  not  similarly  handi- 
capped. Present  agency-sponsored  arts  and 
crafts  programs  do  not  recognize  the  need 
for  psychotherapeutic  concomitancy  in  a 
recreational  program.  Finger  painting 
used  as  an  expressive  technique  allows 
for  graphic  projection  of  these  needs. 

Petrucci,  D. 

How  should  we  develop  emotional  sta- 
bility.? American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  43-47. 

Suggests  to  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade 
teachers  of  residential  schools  for  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  ways  of  helping  to  de- 
velop emotional  stability  in  the  children 
whom  they  contact. 

Rautman,  a.  L. 

Nature  and  extent  of  pupil  maladjust- 
ment among  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  in  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  Master’s  the- 


sis, University  of  Wisconsin,  1935.  (Type- 
written) 

Reeder,  D.  G. 

An  analysis  of  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment and  the  nature  of  experience  conse- 
quent upon  the  loss  of  vision.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Southern  California, 
1928.  (Typewritten) 


My  loss  of  physical  vision.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  3.  pp.  21-27;  '^9^9> 
No.  4.  pp.  33-35;  & 23,  1929,  No.  I.  pp. 
12-14;  No.  2.  pp.  28-30. 

A young  man,  blinded  at  high  school 

age,  gives  an  account  of  his  experiences, 
attitudes  and  mental  adjustment  in  regard 
to  his  loss  of  sight.  Abstract  of  Master’s 
thesis. 

Ritchie,  J.  M. 

The  mental  life  of  a person  born  blind. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  19,  1931.  pp.  61-65. 

Discusses  socalled  “secondary  conse- 
quences of  blindness,”  which  in  the  writ- 
er’s opinion  matter  to  the  blind  man’s 
temperament,  character  and  attainments. 

Rusalem,  H. 

Rigidity  and  isolation:  a study  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  by  Helton  McAn- 
drews.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43.  1949. 

pp.  200-203. 

A review  of  a paper  which  appeared  in 
The  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy- 
chology. 

Sommers,  V.  S. 

The  influence  of  parental  attitudes  and 
social  environment  on  the  personality  de- 
velopment of  the  adolescent  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1944.  I24p. 

In  this  study  attention  is  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  an  appraisal  of  the  blind  in- 
dividual’s attitudes  towards  his  environ- 
ment, himself,  and  his  total  life  experi- 
ence, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ex- 
ploration of  those  parental  emotions  and 
attitudes,  and  social  environmental  factors 
which  may  have  a conditioning  effect  on 
the  blind  individual’s  behavior  and  per- 
sonality pattern. 

Thompson,  J. 

Development  of  facial  expression  of 
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emotion  in  blind  and  seeing  children.  Ar- 
chives of  Psychology  No.  264,  1941.  47p. 

The  development  of  facial  expressions 
of  laughing,  smiling  and  crying  together 
with  certain  other  facial  expressions  of 
emotion  were  studied  in  a group  of  26 
blind  and  29  seeing  children  ranging 
from  7 weeks  to  13  years  of  age. 


WoLLENWEBER,  Dr. 

Geistesstorungen  bei  Blinden.  Zeitschrijt 
fur  Medizinalbeamte , 44,  1931.  pp.  477-480. 

There  is  very  little  in  present  literature 
dealing  with  mental  disturbances  which 
can  be  traced  directly  to  blindness.  One 
example  of  such  disturbances,  that  of  a 
52-year  old  blind  man  is  given. 
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Abel,  G.  L. 

The  educational  achievement  of  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  blind  children;  Master’s 
thesis,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, 1937.  44p.  (Abstracted  in  Teachers 
Forum,  10,  1938,  pp.  109-112.) 

Adapts  an  achievement  test  for  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  blind  children,  and 
studies  their  achievement  in  subject  mat- 
ter. Compares  the  educational  and  chrono- 
logical ages  of  the  two  grades  and  finds 
the  fifth  grade  accelerated  about  four 
months,  and  the  sixth  grade  retarded  one 
year  and  six  months. 

Afflek,  F.  J. 

An  experimental  comparison  of  certain 
abilities  in  blind  and  sighted  groups.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis,  Syracuse  University,  1941.  68p. 
(Typewritten) 

Six  questions  were  investigated:  Are 
the  blind  superior  in  sensory  sensitivity; 
What  makes  the  blind  seem  more  re- 
markable in  these  capacities;  Is  intelli- 
gence a significant  factor;  Did  the  per- 
formance of  any  group  yield  significant 
results;  Was  there  a variation  in  perform- 
ance within  the  groups;  What  were  the 
influences  of  subsidiary  factors — age,  hand 
size,  and  finger  movements. 

Alter,  A.  M. 

A qualitative  study  of  the  effect  of  en- 
riched psychological  environment  upon 
the  general  intelligence  and  behavior  of 
several  blind  children.  Master’s  thesis, 
University  of  Kansas,  1933.  45p.  (Type- 
written) 

Bauman,  M.  K. 

A comparative  study  of  personality  fac- 
tors in  blind,  other  handicapped,  and  non- 


handicapped individuals.  Washington,  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1950.  7p. 
(Rehabilitation  Service  Series  No.  134) 
(Mimeographed) 

The  author’s  “Emotional  Factors  Im 
ventory”  is  designed  for  use  with  the 
adult  blind.  The  study  compares  the  re- 
sponses of  the  three  groups. 


Diagnostic  procedures  in  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  fournal  of  Rehabilitation,  18, 
1952.  pp.  7-1 1. 

A study  of  fifty  case  analyses  with  a 
tabulation  of  the  results  grouped  under 
the  major  headings:  Physical  factors; 
Skills;  Motives;  Social  and  economic  fac- 
tors; Vocational  factors;  Adjustment. 


Mechanical  and  manual  ability  tests  for 
use  with  the  blind.  Donahue,  W.,  and 
Dabelstein,  D.  H.,  eds.  Psychological  Di- 
agnosis and  Counseling  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  97-113. 

Describes  tests  used  at  the  Trainee  Ac- 
ceptance Center  in  Philadelphia. 


Report  on  a non-language  learning 
test.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  99-101. 

Describes  the  use  of  a test  consisting 
of  a formboard  with  eight  holes  into 
which  blocks  fit.  Number  of  trials,  tim- 
ing and  scoring  is  indicated.  The  report 
is  based  on  tests  covering  88  persons,  62 
of  them  totally  blind. 


Studies  in  the  application  of  motor 
skills  techniques  to  the  vocational  adjust- 
ment of  the  blind,  fournal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  30,  1946.  pp.  144-154. 

Reports  the  application  of  psychologi- 
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cal  measures  to  the  prediction  of  success 
in  industrial  employment  for  blind  per- 
sons as  practiced  in  the  Trainee  Accept- 
ance Center  in  Philadelphia. 

— , and  Hayes,  S.  P. 

A manual  for  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  the  adult  blind.  New  York,  The 
Psychological  Corporation,  1951.  58p. 

This  study  is  a project  of  the  National 
Psychological  Research  Council  for  the 
Blind.  Contents:  Why  a special  manual 
for  testing  the  blind;  These  things  we  all 
should  know;  Special  considerations  in 
the  client’s  history;  Test  and  testing  tech- 
niques; Reporting  the  psychological  ex- 
amination; Bibliography. 

Black,  W.  E. 

Intelligence  tests  of  blind  subjects  with 
the  modified  Bridges  point  scale.  Australa- 
sian Journal  of  Psychology  and  Philoso- 
phy, 6, 1928.  pp.  64-66. 

21  blind  subjects  were  tested  by 
Haines’s  provisional  point  scale.  The  re- 
sults indicate  that  this  scale  afforded  a 
fair  provisional  method  of  measuring  the 
intelligence  of  the  blind. 

Bradway,  K.  P. 

Social  competence  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren, III,  The  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the 
crippled.  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children, 
4>  1937-  PP-  64-69. 

“Presents  the  results  of  administering 
the  Vineland  social  maturity  scale  to  92 
deaf  children,  73  blind  children,  7 crip- 
pled children  of  normal  intelligence,  and 
37  feeble-minded  cripples.” 

Brandstaeter,  a. 

Die  Tests  und  die  Blinden.  Blinden- 
freund,  40,  1920.  pp.  178-186. 

A general  discussion  of  the  Binet  tests 
and  the  advantages  of  their  adaptation 
for  use  with  the  blind. 

Brigham,  C.  C. 

The  scholastic  aptitude  test  for  the 
blind.  School  and  Society,  51,  1940.  pp. 
91-96. 

Reports  on  preliminary  work  in  adapt- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  blind  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 


Bronner,  a.  F.,  Healy,  W.,  Lowe,  G.  M., 
and  Shimberg,  M.  E. 

A manual  of  individual  mental  tests 
and  testing.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co., 
1927.  pp.  240-241. 

References  to  the  work  of  Haines, 
Hayes,  and  Irwin. 

Brown,  P.  A. 

A comparison  of  some  personality 
traits  among  blind  and  non-blind  high 
school  students.  Doctors  dissertation.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1937.  (Typewritten) 

Studies  96  boys  and  122  girls  ranging 
in  age  from  16-22  years  in  state  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  compares  them  with  a 
group  of  seeing  high  school  students.  The 
Neymann-Kohlstedt  diagnostic  test  for  in- 
troversion-extroversion and  the  Clark  re- 
vision of  the  Thurstone  personality  sched- 
ule were  administered  to  both  groups. 


Responses  of  blind  and  seeing  adoles- 
cents to  a neurotic  inventory.  Journal  of 
Psychology,  7,  1939.  pp.  211-221. 

The  Neumann-Kohlstedt  diagnostic  tests 
for  introversion-extroversion  and  the 
Clark  revision  of  the  Thurstone  person- 
ality schedule  were  used  for  this  experi- 
ment. 


Responses  of  blind  and  seeing  adoles- 
cents to  an  introversion-extroversion  ques- 
tionnaire. Journal  of  Psychology,  6,  1938. 

pp.  137-147. 

The  Neumann-Kohlstedt  diagnostic  test 
for  introversion-extroversion  and  the  Clark 
revision  of  the  Thurstone  personality 
schedule  were  administered  to  359  sighted 
high  school  seniors  and  218  blind  adoles- 
cents between  the  ages  of  16  and  22. 

Buell,  C.  E. 

Motor  performance  of  visually  handi- 
capped children;  Doctor’s  dissertation. 
University  of  California,  1950.  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Edwards  Bros.,  1950.  1239.  (Sum- 
mary in  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950, 
pp.  256-258,  and  in  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children,  17,  1950,  pp.  69-72) 

Attempts  to  measure  gross  motor  per- 
formance of  blind  and  seeing  children 
by  means  of  a battery  of  tests,  including 
the  fifty-yard  dash,  basketball  throw  for 
distance,  standing  broad  jump,  and  Iowa 
Brace  test.  The  tests  were  given  to  865 
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children  in  twelve  residential  schools  and 
eight  braille  classes. 

Burklen,  K. 

Die  Anwendung  der  Binet-Simon-Meth- 
ode  zur  Intelligenzprufung  bei  blinden 
Kindern.  Zeitschrift  jur  das  oesterreichi- 
sche  Blindenwesen,  5,  1918.  pp.  959-965. 

Adaptation  of  available  intelligence 
tests  for  use  with  blind  children,  mostly 
based  on  Bobertag’s  material.  The  writer 
also  gives  some  suggestions  for  new  tests 
for  the  blind. 


Intelligenzprufungen  bei  blinden  Kin- 
dern. Zeitschrift  fur  das  oesterreichische 
Blindenwesen,  8,  1921.  pp.  1438-1440. 

A discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  intelligence  tests  with  special 
suggestions  for  the  adaptation  of  tests  for 
use  with  the  blind. 

Cairns,  J.  H. 

A survey  of  pupils  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion with  respect  to  vision,  intelligence, 
and  hearing.  Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1938. 
pp.  14-16,  19. 

Entering  pupils  at  Perkins  submit  to  a 
number  of  routine  examinations.  The  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  physician, 
ophthalmologist,  dentist  and  orthopedic 
specialist  is  supplemented  by  that  con- 
tributed by  the  social  worker  and  the 
psychometrist.  Groups  of  new  pupils  are 
compared  with  the  school  population  as 
a whole. 

Caldwell,  F.  F. 

A comparison  of  blind  and  seeing  chil- 
dren in  certain  educational  abilities.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1932.  28p.  (Abstract  from  Doctors  dis- 
sertation, University  of  California,  1929) 

The  comparison  is  made  by  means  of 
results  obtained  on  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment tests.  Blind  children  require  longer 
time  than  do  seeing  children  to  complete 
the  tests,  but  the  achievement  of  the  blind 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  the 
seeing  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
speed  handicap. 

Campbell,  S.  E. 

Psychological  tests  in  American  schools 


for  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  9, 
1921.  pp.  80-82. 

A survey  of  the  efforts  made  in  Amer- 
ica to  prevent  educational  waste  through 
re-classification  of  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind  according  to  capacity. 

Chapman,  H.  R. 

The  relation  between  manual  dexterity 
and  mentality  of  the  blind.  Master’s  the- 
sis, University  of  California,  1922.  (Type- 
written) 

Cornell,  A.  E. 

Gauging  the  minds  of  the  blind.  Tech- 
nical World  Magazine,  23,  1915.  pp.  214- 
217. 

The  story  of  Irwin’s  efforts  to  adapt 
the  Binet  tests  to  the  blind.  Those  parts 
of  the  Binet  method  that  depend  on  mem- 
ory and  reasoning  alone  were  left  un- 
changed. For  other  tests  where  sight  was 
needed,  substitutes  that  a blind  child 
could  understand,  were  devised. 

Cross,  O.  H. 

Braille  edition  of  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory  for  use  with 
the  blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Minnesota  Uni- 
versity, 1946.  (Typewritten). 

The  study  was  designed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  MMPI  could  be  used 
in  its  present  form  with  blind  people. 
The  inventory,  transcribed  into  braille, 
was  administered  to  50  blind  people,  25 
of  each  sex.  The  results  indicate  that  the 
MMPI  in  the  braille  edition  probably  can 
be  used  safely  with  the  blind. 


Braille  edition  of  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory  for  use  with 
the  blind.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
31,  1947.  pp.  189-198. 

Abbreviation  of  the  author’s  Master’s 
thesis. 

Curtis,  J.  W. 

Administration  of  the  Purdue  Pegboard 
Test  to  blind  individuals.  Social  Service 
Review,  10(2),  1950.  pp.  329-331.  (Also 
in  Educational  Psychological  Measure- 
ments, 10,  1950.  pp.  329-331) 

The  test  was  administered  to  70  blind 
individuals,  subject  only  to  minor  modi- 
fications in  administrative  technique. 
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Davidson,  M.,  and  Brown,  A.  W. 

The  development  and  standardization 
of  the  IJ.R.  test  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  23, 
1939.  pp.  229-239. 

A description  of  ten  subtests  of  an  in- 
telligence test  devised  for  use  with  vis- 
ually handicapped  children. 

Di  Michael,  S.  G. 

Psychological  aptitude  and  ability  tests 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1946.  pp.  149-152. 

Discusses  mental  ability  tests;  manual 
ability  tests;  mechnical  ability  tests;  in- 
terest inventories;  personality  inventories. 

Drummond,  W.  B. 

A Binet  scale  for  the  blind.  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  24,  1920.  pp.  16-31,  91-99. 

100  blind  children  were  tested  and  88 
sighted  children  were  given  certain  tests 
with  their  eyes  closed.  Two  things  had  to 
be  determined  in  respect  to  each  test; 
whether  the  test  is  suitable  for  blind  sub- 
jects, and  whether  the  test  should  be 
graded  for  the  same  age  as  for  sighted 
children.  Many  references  to  the  work  of 
Haines. 


A provisional  point  scale  for  the  blind. 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  24,  1920.  pp. 

232-247,  307-323- 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  133  children  in  various  schools 
for  the  blind.  Descriptions  of  the  tests  and 
directions  for  administering  them  are 
given.  The  results  seem  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  Point  Scale  for  the 
blind  is  a useful  and  reliable  instrument 
for  gauging  the  intelligence  of  young 
blind  subjects. 

Elonen,  a.  S. 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Hayes’  paper.  Lowen- 
feld,  B.,  ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child, 
1947.  pp.  82-87. 

On  basis  of  experiences  in  testing  blind 
children,  the  author  feels  that  any  plans 
for  standardization  of  a test  for  the  blind 
should  include  earlier  levels  than  have 
been  included  to  date. 

Evans,  E. 

Intelligence  tests  for  the  blind.  Teacher 


of  the  Blind,  9,  1921.  pp.  79-80. 

An  abstract  of  a paper  surveying  the 
background  and  present  application  of  in- 
telligence tests  for  the  blind,  with  a plea 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Drummond  re- 
vised point  scale. 

Farmer,  E. 

Occupational  adjustment  of  the  blind. 
Lancet,  Oct.  13,  1945.  pp.  474-475. 

Discusses  psychological  tests  used  with 
the  blind,  and  gives  a brief  description  of 
tests  devised  by  the  author. 

Fortner,  E.  N. 

A group  intelligence  test  in  braille. 
Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1939.  pp.  53-56. 

A report  on  the  writer’s  adaptation  of 
the  Kuhlmann-Anderson  tests.  Edition  4, 
for  use  with  the  blind.  Directions  for  giv- 
ing test  32  is  included. 

Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  436p. 
Pp.  354-367,  Tests  and  measurements. 

Grant,  A.  T. 

Achievement  scales  for  boys  with  de- 
fective vision.  Master’s  thesis,  George  Pea- 
body College  for  Teachers,  1941.  ii6p. 
(Typewritten) 

The  subjects  used  for  this  study  were 
boys  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  high 
school  departments  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Grasemann,  P. 

Die  psychologisch-padagogischen 
Themen  des  14.  Blindenlehrerkongresses. 
Zeitschrift  fur  padagogische  Psychologie, 
14,  1913.  pp.  624-628. 

A discussion  of  various  papers  given  at 
the  conference  including  Biihler,  “Intelli- 
genzpriifungen  an  Blinden.”  The  writer 
gives  some  suggestions  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  tests  used  with  blind  chil- 
dren. 

Haines,  T.  H. 

Mental  measurements  of  the  blind;  a 
provisional  point  scale  and  data  for  a 
year  scale,  Princeton,  Psychological  Re- 
view Co.,  1916.  86p. 

This  report  embodies  the  results  of  a 
psychological  survey  of  the  Ohio  State 
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School  for  the  Blind.  224  pupils  of  vary- 
ing intelligence  and  different  degrees  of 
sight  were  examined.  There  are  full  de- 
scriptions of  the  tests  and  instructions  for 
administering  them,  with  a revised  Point 
Scale  record  sheet. 


A point  scale  for  the  mental  measure- 
ment of  the  blind.  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  7,  1916.  pp.  143-149. 

A short  report  of  a psychological  sur- 
vey of  224  pupils  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  Full  details  of  this  survey 
are  given  in  the  pamphlet  Mental  Meas- 
urements of  the  Blind. 


A psychological  survey  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  9,  1916.  pp.  88-92. 

A short  report  of  a psychological  sur- 
vey of  224  students  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  written  especially 
for  superintendents  and  teachers  of  other 
schools  for  the  blind.  Full  details  of  the 
survey  are  given  in  the  pamphlet  Mental 
Measurements  of  the  Blind. 


Report  of  new  cases  and  more  reliable 
age  norms  of  intelligence  by  the  point 
scale  for  the  blind.  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  10,  1919.  pp.  165-167. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mental  Meas- 
urements of  the  Blind  an  additional  num- 
ber of  blind  pupils  have  been  rated  by  the 
Point  Scale  for  the  blind.  The  same  test 
material,  examination  sheets,  and  method 
of  administration  and  scoring  of  tests  have 
been  used  as  described  in  the  above-men- 
tioned pamphlet. 

Harris,  W.  W. 

Notes  on  initial  experiments  with  bas- 
relief  projective  material  for  blind  sub- 
jects. Rorschach  Research  Exchange,  ii, 
1947.  pp.  80-81. 

“Response  to  this  material  is  surpris- 
ingly similar  for  both  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  groups.” 

Hayes,  S.  P. 

Alternative  scales  for  the  mental  meas- 
urement of  the  visually  handicapped.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  225-230. 

A discussion  of  the  use  of  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  intelligence  test  with  the  blind. 


Are  we  getting  poorer  mental  material 
in  schools  for  the  blind?  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  29,  1935.  pp.  181-186.  (Also  in 
Hayes.  Contributions  to  a Psychology  of 
Blindness,  1941.  pp.  90-98) 

The  writer  answers  this  question  in 
the  negative.  A chart  and  a table  of  the 
yearly  distribution  of  intelligence  quo- 
tients of  pupils  entering  two  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  included. 


Arithmetic;  teaching  and  testing  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Outlool^^  for  the 
Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  99-108. 

Arithmetic  is  the  one  subject  in  which 
the  widely  used  Stanford  Achievement 
Tests  have  given  teachers  of  the  blind  the 
least  help.  This  article  discusses  ways  and 
means  of  overcoming  the  special  difficul- 
ties which  arithmetic  offers  the  blind. 
Bibliography. 


Can  the  blind  pass  in  geography? 
Teachers  Forum,  10,  1937.  pp.  22-32,  38. 
(Also  in  Hayes.  Contributions  to  a Psy- 
chology of  Blindness,  1941.  pp.  168-187) 
Three  standard  tests  in  geography 
(Hahn-Lakey,  Courtis  map,  Stanford 
Achievement)  are  presented  with  norms 
for  interpretation,  and  an  extended  study 
of  the  results  of  the  geography  test  in  the 
Stanford  Achievement  series. 


First  regional  conference  on  mental 
measurements  of  the  blind.  Watertown, 
Perkins  Institution,  1952.  329.  (Perkins 
Publications  No.  15) 

Symposium  on  intelligence  tests  for  the 
visually  handicapped;  Symposium  on 
achievement  tests;  Symposium  on  apti- 
tude, interest  and  personality  measure- 
ments; The  Scholastic  Aptimde  tests  for 
blind  applicants  to  college,  and  estimates 
of  the  mental  development  of  preschool 
blind  children. 


An  historical  review  of  achievement 
tests  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
24,  1948.  pp.  300-304. 


How  is  Johnny  doing?  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  211-214. 

Suggests  that  a more  accurate  score  of 
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a blind  child’s  status  at  any  time  may  be 
obtained  by  transforming  his  achievement 
scores  into  percentiles.  Tables  for  percen- 
tile norms  are  available  for  most  of  the 
tests  adapted  for  use  with,  the  blind. 


How  shall  we  go  about  testing  in  our 
school.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  185-188. 

Suggests  two  programs,  i)  an  optimum 
plan  for  a school  where  the  need  of  test- 
ing is  fully  appreciated  by  principal  and 
teachers,  and  2)  an  irreducible  minimum 
if  any  testing  at  all  is  to  be  attempted. 


How  to  handle  test  results— a plea  for 
the  wider  use  of  group  tests.  Teachers 
Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  82-85.  (Also  in  Hayes. 
Contributions  to  a Psychology  of  Blind- 
ness, 1941.  pp.  162-167) 

A presentation  of  steps  necessary  for 
dealing  with  test  results,  having  as  data 
the  scores  obtained  from  a use  of  the 
Otis  Classification  test.  Part  11.  Three 
tables  illustrate  the  text. 


Intelligence  and  amount  of  vision.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  29,  1935.  pp.  148-152. 
(Also  in  Hayes.  Contributions  to  a Psy- 
chology of  Blindness,  1941.  pp.  81-89.) 

An  analysis  of  answers  to  a circular 
letter  sent  to  a number  of  schools  in 
which  a survey  of  vision  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  in  which  the  pupils  were 
known  to  have  been  recently  measured 
with  the  Hayes-Binet  intelligence  tests. 


An  interest  inventory  for  elementary 
school  children.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
45,  1951.  pp.  61-68. 

The  test  mentioned  in  this  paper  is 
the  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  for  the  In- 
termediate Grades.  The  following  points 
are  discussed:  Adaptation  of  the  test  for 
use  with  blind  children;  Directions  for 
giving  the  test  by  the  oral  method;  Ma- 
terials needed  for  giving  the  test  to  blind 
children;  Substitutions  and  rewordings  to 
be  used;  Results  of  the  test  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution, May,  1950. 


An  interest  inventory  for  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  of  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  42,  1948. 
pp.  95-104. 


Describes  an  adaptation  of  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record,  with  detailed  direc- 
tions for  its  use  in  residential  schools  and 
counseling  centers,  and  gives  the  results 
of  its  use  with  the  whole  upper  school  at 
Perkins  Institution. 


Measuring  the  intelligence  of  the  blind. 
Donahue,  W.,  and  Dabelstein,  D.  H.,  eds. 
Psychological  Diagnosis  and  Counseling  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  1950.  pp.  77-96. 

A general  survey  of  all  available  intelli- 
gence tests  for  the  blind. 


Measuring  the  intelligence  of  the  blind. 
Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  141- 
^73- 

A short  historical  review  of  the  devel- 
opment of  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind 
with  a discussion  of  the  validity  and  re- 
liability of  the  Interim  Hayes-Binet  and 
the  Wechsler-Bellevue  scales  in  measuring 
the  intelligence  of  the  blind. 


The  measurement  of  educational  achieve- 
ment in  schools  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  9,  1937.  pp.  82-90.  (Also  in  Hayes. 
Contributions  to  a Psychology  of  Blind- 
ness, 1941.  pp.  146-161) 

Directions  for  giving  the  New  Stan- 
ford Achievement  tests  (third  revision) 
adapted  for  use  with  the  blind.  The  writer 
states  that  it  is  now  possible  to  make  an 
up-to-date  survey  of  most  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  a school  for  the  blind  by  means 
of  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests. 


Measuring  the  mental  development  of 
blind  preschool  children.  Lowenfeld,  B., 
ed.  The  Blind  Preschool  Child,  1947.  pp. 

73-81. 

In  answering  the  question  whether  one 
might  measure  the  development  of  blind 
babies,  it  is  felt  that  little  faith  can  be 
placed  in  tests  of  very  little  babies,  blind 
or  seeing,  and  that  any  single  test  or  ob- 
servation may  well  be  misleading.  Max- 
field’s  scale  has  proved  very  suggestive 
for  this  group  since  it  includes  a large 
and  wide  variety  of  items  indicative  of 
maturing  powers. 


Memorandum  on  timing  the  Stanford 
Achievement  tests.  Teachers  Forum,  12, 
1940.  pp.  59-60. 
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Mental  and  educational  survey  in  seven 
schools  for  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1920.  pp. 
10-17. 

More  than  450  pupils  from  the  fourth 
grade  up  were  measured  in  the  regular 
school  subjects  and  in  general  intelligence. 
Methods  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the 
results  of  the  tests  used  are  discussed. 


Mental  measurements  of  the  blind. 
Lende,  H.,  ed.,  What  of  the  Blind?  II, 
1941.  pp.  33-46. 

Achievement  tests  in  schools  for  the 
blind;  Intelligence  tests  in  schools  for  the 
blind;  The  standardization  of  the  1941 
adaptation;  How  intelligent  are  the  blind.? 
How  does  a Hayes-Binet  I.Q.  compare 
with  a Terman-Binet  I.Q.? 


Mental  measurements  of  the  blind:  his- 
tory, inventory,  criticism.  Teachers  Forum, 
13,  1941.  pp.  42-52,  60. 

Discusses  achievement  and  intelligence 
tests  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  gives 
lists  of  tests  now  available  for  use  with 
blind  children. 


Mental  measurements  of  the  blind:  old 
and  new.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  202-207. 


New  methods  of  testing  the  school 
achievement  of  blind  pupils.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  277-282. 

Concerns:  Standard  graduation  exami- 
nation for  elementary  schools;  Myers- 
Ruch  high  school  progress  test;  Sones- 
Harry  high  school  achievement  test. 
Form  A;  Measuring  the  school  achieve- 
ment of  braille  readers. 


The  new  revision  of  the  Binet  intelli- 
gence tests  for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum, 
2, 1929,  No.  2.  pp.  2-4. 

A preface  to  and  an  explanation  of 
Hayes,  Terman’s  Condensed  Guide  for 
the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Intelligence  Tests  Adapted  for  Use  with 
the  Blind,  1930. 


A new  series  of  achievement  tests  for 
use  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  1-6. 


A presentation  of  the  writer’s  adapta- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Tests,  Forms  R to  V. 


Practical  hints  for  testers.  Teachers 
Forum,  ii,  1939.  pp.  82-93.  (Also  in 
Hayes.  Contributions  to  a Psychology  of 
Blindness,  1941.  pp.  220-240) 

Surveys  the  best  group  tests  which  have 
been  available  for  use  with  the  blind, 
gives  a list  of  test  publishers  and  their 
offerings,  discusses  the  technique  of  test- 
ing, in  particular  the  timing  of  tests  used 
with  the  blind. 


Preface  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Ter- 
man-Binet scale  for  use  with  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  17,  1923,  No.  3.  pp. 
26-28. 

A reprint  of  the  preface  to  the  “Scis- 
sors and  Paste”  adaptation  of  Terman’s 
Condensed  Guide  for  the  Stanford  Revi- 
sion of  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligence  Tests. 


Preliminary  study  of  the  influence  upon 
school  success  of  the  age  at  which  vision 
is  lost.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1922.  pp.  35-43.  (Also 
in  Hayes,  Contributions  to  a Psychology 
of  Blindness,  1941.  pp.  133-145) 

Data  from  a survey  of  seven  schools 
for  the  blind  in  1919-20  and  of  two  other 
schools  in  1920-21  has  been  worked  over 
to  discover  whether  there  is  a real  differ- 
ence in  the  achievements  of  children  who 
lose  their  sight  at  different  periods  of  their 
life. 


Report  of  a preliminary  test  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  April,  1917.  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  1918.  20p. 

The  Courtis  Standard  silent  reading 
test  was  used  for  this  experiment.  The  re- 
sults indicate  that  tests  of  this  sort  can  be 
adapted  for  and  used  with  the  blind. 


A second  test  scale  for  the  mental  meas- 
urement of  the  visually  handicapped;  the 
Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  tests  for 
the  blind,  1942  Revision.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  37-41. 

This  scale  is  a tentative  selection  of 
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test  items  from  the  1937  Terman-Merrill 
revision  of  the  Stanford-Binet  tests.  All 
the  items  of  their  L and  M series  were 
considered,  and  age  groups  of  items  as- 
sembled to  include  all  the  tests  which 
can  be  given  without  the  use  of  the  eyes. 


Self-surveys  in  schools  for  the  blind;  a 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  PHl- 
adelphia,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1921.  6op. 

The  aim  of  this  booklet  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  teachers  to  measure  the  in- 
telligence and  school  attainments  of  their 
own  pupils.  It  could  also  be  used  as  a 
practical  guide  for  testing  blind  children 
in  clinics,  since  many  of  the  group  tests 
are  readily  converted  into  individual  tests. 


Stanford  Achievement  tests  for  the 
blind;  new  and  old.  Teachers  Forum,  14, 
1941.  pp.  2-15,  18. 

A brief  history;  The  use  of  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  tests  in  schools  for  the 
blind;  Reliability  and  validity  of  the 
tests;  Interrelations  between  subject  tests; 
Conclusions  upon  the  value  of  the  tests 
for  blind  pupils;  Specific  suggestions  for 
the  use  and  interpretation  of  Forms  V, 
W,  X,  Y,  and  Z;  Directions  for  giving 
Forms  D,  E,  F,  G,  H. 


Standard  graduation  examination  for 
elementary  schools:  adapted  for  use  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  12, 
1939.  pp.  22-32,  36.  (Also  in  Hayes.  Con- 
tributions to  a Psychology  of  Blindness, 
1941.  pp.  241-262. 

Presents  an  adaptation  for  use  in  schools 
for  the  blind  of  the  Standard  Graduation 
Examination  developed  by  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Otis  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Orleans  and  published 
in  five  equivalent  forms — A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E. 


Standard  tests  in  elementary  subjects 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1918. 
pp.  42-54. 

Gives  a brief  account  of  the  methods  of 
applying  certain  standard  tests  to  blind 
pupils  and  a discussion  of  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  in  three  schools.  Tests  were 
used  in  four  fundamental  elementary  sub- 


jects: reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
language. 


Ten  years  of  psychological  research  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  1927.  i6p. 

A survey  of  the  program  of  mental 
testing  carried  on  in  certain  schools  for 
the  blind  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  during  the  years  1917-1927. 


Terman’s  condensed  guide  for  the  Stan- 
ford revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  intelli- 
gence tests,  adapted  for  use  with  the  blind. 
Watertown,  Mass.,  Perkins  Institution, 
1930.  47p. 

An  adaptation  of  Terman’s  Guide  for 
use  with  the  blind,  based  on  the  “scis- 
sors and  paste”  edition  of  1923.  Some 
new  tests  and  explanatory  material  are 
included  in  the  present  edition. 


The  use  of  mental  measurement  in  the 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  of 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  206-214. 

Sketches  the  present  testing  and  re- 
search program  at  Perkins,  indicating  old 
and  new  projects  in  which  other  schools 
might  be  interested. 


Vocational  aptitude  tests  for  the  blind. 
Watertown,  Perkins  Institution,  1946.  329. 

I.  Mazes  and  formboards;  II.  Tests  of 
musical  aptitude;  III.  Mechanical  aptitude 
tests;  IV.  The  scholastic  aptitude  tests  for 
the  blind. 


What  do  blind  children  know.?  Teach- 
ers Forum,  ii,  1938.  pp.  22-29,  (Also 
in  Hayes.  Contributions  to  a Psychology 
of  Blindness,  1941.  pp.  205-219) 
Recommends  a more  extended  use  of 
standard  tests  of  information  and  achieve- 
ment to  give  an  annual  check  on  prog- 
ress by  means  of  the  Sangren  Information 
Tests,  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests,  the 
Otis-Orleans  Standard  Graduation  Exami- 
nation, and  the  Sones-Harry  High  School 
Achievement  test. 
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What’s  in  a grade?  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  211-221. 

Attempts  to  give  the  teacher  of  the 
blind  an  idea  of  the  type  of  children  she 
might  find  grouped  together  in  one  class- 
room. The  number  of  children  will  be 
much  smaller  than  in  a school  for  the 
seeing;  the  differences  in  ages  may  be 
more  pronounced;  there  may  be  wide 
variations  in  visual  loss  and  in  general 
physical  conditions,  and  wide  variations 
also  in  academic  achievements. 


What  is  new  in  testing  the  blind? 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1944.  pp.  95-101. 

I.  Intelligence  tests  for  the  visually 
handicapped;  II,  Achievement  tests;  III, 
Special  devices  for  special  groups;  IV, 
Personality  tests.  List  of  references. 


What  mental  tests  shall  we  use?  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949,  pp.  271-279, 
and  44,  1950,  pp.  66-72,  91-102. 

Part  I considers  the  value  for  use  with 
the  blind  of  interest  inventories  such  as 
the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  the  Dun- 
lap Academic  Preference  Blank,  and  the 
Ohio  Interest  Inventory.  Part  II  and  Part 
III  discuss  devices  for  the  measurement 
of  personality. 


Why  measure?  Teachers  Forum,  i,  1928, 
No.  2.  pp.  5-6. 

A plea  for  a wider  use  of  intelligence 
tests  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


Words  are  wise  men’s  counters 
(Hobbes):  how  rich  are  the  blind?  Teach- 
ers Forum,  10,  1938.  pp.  94-103,  108. 
(Also  in  Hayes.  Contributions  to  a Psy- 
chology of  Blindness,  1941.  pp.  188-204) 
An  attempt  to  show  how  efficient  blind 
children  are  in  the  understanding  of 
words.  As  evidence  are  presented  the  re- 
sults of  the  Terman  Vocabulary  test  given 
to  classes  by  the  group  method  and  to 
individuals  in  the  course  of  Binet  testing, 
and  the  results  of  the  word  meaning  test 
in  the  Stanford  Achievement  test  series. 


The  work  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chological Research  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 


Blind,  Overbrook.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
17,  1920.  pp.  5-20.  (Also  in  Hayes.  Con- 
tributions to  a Psychology  of  Blindness, 
1941.  pp.  101-132) 

A report  to  workers  for  the  blind  on 
the  first  three  years  of  the  work  of  the 
Department,  with  special  reference  to 
the  efforts  carried  on  to  develop  and 
apply  methods  for  testing  the  mentality 
of  the  students,  to  adapt  to  the  blind 
some  of  the  standard  tests  of  school  sub- 
jects, and  to  work  toward  a method  of 
vocational  guidance  through  the  use  of 
some  of  these  tests. 

— , and  Irwin,  R.  B. 

Condensed  guide  for  the  Stanford  re- 
vision of  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence 
tests,  by  L.  M.  Terman,  adapted  for  use 
with  the  blind.  1923.  (“Scissors  and 
paste”  adaptation) 

The  preliminary  adaptation  of  Ter- 
man’s  Condensed  Guide. 

Holland,  B.  F. 

A standardized  Spanish  test  for  use 
with  blind  pupils.  Teachers  Forum,  8, 
1935.  pp.  8-12,  18. 

Deals  with  an  adaptation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  Alpha  Spanish  test  for  use 
with  blind  pupils  and  presents  the  results 
of  the  revised  text  applied  to  pupils  in 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 


A study  of  the  reactions  of  physically 
normal,  blind,  and  deaf  children  to  ques- 
tions in  a verbal  intelligence  test.  Teach- 
ers Forum,  9,  1936.  pp.  2-10. 

The  Otis  Classification  test.  Part  II, 
Form  A was  given  to  229  seeing  chil- 
dren, 66  blind,  and  68  deaf  children  in 
corresponding  grades.  Physically  normal 
and  blind  children  made  approximately 
equal  scores  and  both  made  higher  scores 
than  the  deaf. 

Hubbard,  I.  E. 

An  objective  study  of  the  personality 
of  the  blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Washington 
University,  1945.  yhp.  (Typewritten) 

Compares  the  responses  of  blind  and 
sighted  adolescents  to  a personality  test, 
and  the  responses  of  blind  and  sighted 
adults  to  a social  opinionaire. 

Husni,  M. 

Personality  traits  of  the  blind;  an 
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^ auditory  projective  technique.  Master’s 
thesis,  1952.  (Typewritten) 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

A Binet  scale  for  the  blind.  Ouiloo\  for 
the  Blind,  8,  1914.  pp.  95-97. 

Reports  on  preliminary  work  in  adapt- 
ing the  Binet  tests  for  use  with  the  blind. 

Jervis,  F.  M. 

A study  of  the  responses  of  blind  stu- 
dents to  experimentally  induced  frustra- 
tions. Master’s  thesis,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1949.  1059.  (Typewritten) 

Subjects  for  this  study  were  blind 
adolescents,  sighted  adolescents  wearing 
blindfolds,  and  sighted  adolescents  with- 
out blindfolds. 

and  Haslerud,  G.  M. 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  difference 
in  frustration  between  blind  and  sighted 
adolescents.  Journal  of  Psychology,  29, 
1950.  pp.  67-76. 

This  study  is  aimed  at  demonstrating 
if  any  quantitative  and  qualitative  differ- 
ences exist  between  blind  and  sighted 
subjects  as  they  respond  to  experimentally 
induced  frustrations.  Adapted  from  Mas- 
ter’s thesis  by  Jervis. 

Johnson,  B. 

Survey  of  schools.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1920.  pp. 
17-18. 

A discussion  of  Hayes’  paper  “Mental 
and  educational  survey  in  seven  schools 
for  the  blind.” 

Kappes,  M. 

Measures  of  musical  talent.  Teachers 
Forum,  4,  1931.  pp.  2-7. 

Two  tests,  the  Seashore  phonograph 
tests  for  sense  of  pitch  and  sense  of  in- 
tensity, and  the  Kwalwasser  test  of  music 
information  and  appreciation  were  used 
illustratively  in  this  paper.  Methods  and 
procedure  for  an  arrangement  of  these 
tests  in  braille  are  explained. 


Tests  and  measurements  in  music 
adapted  for  use  with  blind  subjects.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis.  Western  Reserve  University, 
1930.  55p.  (Typewritten) 

A survey  of  the  available  material  in 
this  field:  a discussion  and  criticism  of  the 


usefulness  of  such  measures;  an  outline  of 
the  technique  of  their  adaptation  for  use 
with  tactual  readers;  and  a suggested  pro- 
gram for  the  further  development  of  such 
material  and  for  its  use  in  institutions  and 
day  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

Kremer. 

Testprufung  an  blinden  Kindern  im 
Alter  von  14-15  Jahren.  Blindenfreund, 
46,  1926.  pp.  53-61. 

34  students  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Diiren  were  measured  with  the  Voss 
selection  of  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind. 
17  of  these  students  were  totally  blind,  the 
rest  had  various  degrees  of  sight.  A com- 
parison is  made  between  the  results  ob- 
tained for  each  group.  The  blind  were 
found  to  be  superior  in  word  memory, 
but  inferior  in  space  perception. 

Langan,  I.  W. 

Instruction  booklet  for  a “Special  adap- 
tation for  the  blind  of  the  1937  revision 
of  the  Stanford-Binet  tests”,  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  “Measuring  Intelli- 
gence”, verbal  section  copyright,  1937  by 
Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Maud  A.  Merrill. 
Bristol,  England,  Burden  Mental  Research 
Department,  1945.  20p. 


A test  of  intelligence  for  the  blind.  New 
Beacon,  30,  1946.  pp.  7-8,  28-29. 

Concerns  a new  adaptation  of  the  Ter- 
man-Merrill  revision  of  the  Binet  tests  to 
be  used  with  blind  children  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Differences  with  present  American 
adaptations  are  pointed  out. 

La  VOS,  G. 

Problems  in  psychological  testing  of  the 
handicapped.  Journal  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, 8,  1941.  pp.  4-8. 

Discusses  problems  of  test  construction 
or  adaptation  of  already  existing  tests  for 
the  use  with  the  handicapped  so  as  to 
develop  an  instrument  that  actually  meas- 
ures what  it  purports  to  measure.  It  is  of 
equal  importance  that  there  is  an  un- 
biased administration  of  the  test  as  well 
as  interpretation  of  the  resulting  score. 

Lembcke. 

Meine  Stellung  zu  einigen  aktuelle 
Fragen  des  Blindenwesens.  Blindenfreund, 
46,  1926.  pp.  238-245. 
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A criticism  of  Voss’  experiments  with 
intelligence  tests  in  schools  for  the  bhnd 
in  Germany.  The  writer  considers  the 
value  of  these  tests  as  rather  limited. 

Lowenfeld,  V. 

Tests  for  visual  and  haptual  aptitudes. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  58,  1945. 

pp.  lOO-III. 

McManaway,  H.  M. 

Tests  and  measurements.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1920. 
pp.  19-20. 

A discussion  of  Hayes’  paper  “Mental 
and  educational  survey  in  seven  schools 
for  the  blind.” 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

Adaptation  of  educational  tests  for  use 
with  blind  pupils.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1927.  569. 

In  1917,  Hayes  began  the  use  of  edu- 
cational tests  in  a school  for  the  blind. 
This  pamphlet  tells  of  the  tests  which 
were  adapted  for  use  with  the  blind  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years,  discusses  some  of 
the  test  results,  and  makes  suggestions 
for  further  adaptations. 


The  blind  child.  Mount  Holyo\e  Alum- 
nae Quarterly,  1925.  pp.  113-114. 

A short  discussion  of  the  difficulty  of 
adapting  educational  tests  for  use  with 
blind  children  and  of  establishing  reliable 
standards  for  such  tests. 


The  blind  child  and  his  reading;  a 
handbook  for  teachers  of  braille  reading. 
New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1928.  pp.  154-181. 

One  chapter  of  this  book  is  devoted  to 
tests  and  records.  A general  discussion  is 
given  of  the  use  of  educational  tests  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  of  the  various 
tests  which  have  been  adapted  for  use 
with  blind  children. 


Psycho-physical  survey  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis,  Columbia  University,  1923. 
27p.  (Typewritten) 

“When  it  was  necessary  to  test  the 
whole  school  for  standing  height,  weight, 
and  lung  capacity  the  opportunity  was 


seized  to  obtain  a complete  psycho-physi- 
cal survey.” 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Adapting  the  Seashore  musical  talent 
tests  for  use  with  blind  pupils.  Teachers 
Forum,  3,  1931,  No.  4,  pp.  15-19.  (Also 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  19,  1931.  pp.  121- 
124.) 

44  blind  subjects  were  given  the  Sea- 
shore musical  talent  tests.  The  results  in- 
dicate that  an  adaptation  for  use  with 
blind  pupils  would  be  possible.  These  tests 
measure  native  capacity  only. 


Applying  psychological  tests  to  the  deaf- 
blind.  Volta  Review,  34,  1932.  pp.  406-407. 

The  writer  emphasizes  several  points  to 
be  considered  if  psychological  tests  are  to 
be  made  a helpful  tool  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf-blind. 


A case  study  in  deaf-blindness.  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  25, 
1930.  pp.  133-148.  , 

Certain  selected  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests  were  given  to  a blind-deaf  boy 
about  18  years  old.  Results  show  that 
while  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  a 
quantitative  score,  a qualitative  study  of 
test  results  will  indicate  with  some  ac- 
curacy whether  the  individual  in  question 
is  of  good  native  intelligence. 


Problems  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1933.  pp.  116-153. 

A survey  of  the  development  of  intel- 
ligence tests  for  blind  children;  also  non- 
verbal tests  of  intelligence.  There  is  also  a 
discussion  of  educational  achievement 
tests  adapted  for  blind  children.  Many  ref- 
erences in  the  text  to  other  literature  on 
the  subject. 

, and  Merry,  F.  K. 

The  finger  maze  as  a supplementary 
test  of  intelligence  for  blind  children. 
Pedogogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Ge- 
netic Psychology,  44,  1934.  pp. 

An  experiment  with  a high-relief  maze 
was  undertaken  upon  30  blind  children, 
8 to  16  years  of  age.  Results  indicate  that 
the  finger  maze  should  be  a valuable  sup- 
plement to  existing  intelligence  tests  for 
blind  children. 
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Morris,  W.  W. 

A survey  of  projective  techniques  for 
use  with  the  blind  adult.  Donahue,  W., 
and  Dabelstein,  D.  H.,  eds.  Psychological 
Diagnosis  and  Counseling  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  1 14-129. 

“It  has  been  the  thesis  of  this  paper 
that  projective  techniques  offer  a more 
meaningful  and  fruitful  approach  to  the 
diagnosis  of  personality  structure  and 
dynamics  than  do  the  more  static  paper- 
pencil  questionnaires.” 

Muhl,  a.  M. 

Results  of  psychometric  and  personality 
studies  of  blind  children  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1930.  pp. 
568-573. 

These  studies  were  part  of  a two-year 
research  program  conducted  at  the  school. 
Gives  a discussion  of  the  various  results 
of  the  studies,  with  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther investigations  and  possible  improve- 
ments. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
OF  THE  Blind. 

Instruction-manual;  direction  for  ad- 
ministering manual  and  mechanical-apti- 
tude tests.  New  York,  The  Institute,  1945. 
3iP- 

Niday,  W.  R. 

Nation-wide  survey  of  braille  reading 
in  speed  and  comprehension.  Master’s  the- 
sis, Ohio  State  University,  1939.  (Type- 
written) 

Presents  50  tables  of  results  of  apply- 
ing the  Monroe  silent  reading  test  to  stu- 
dents in  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
and  in  public  school  classes. 


Report  of  a nation-wide  survey  of 
braille  reading.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  150-153. 

Twenty-six  braille  readers  in  grades  3 
to  12  participated  in  the  test  using  Form 
I of  Monroe’s  Standardized  Silent  Read- 
ing Test.  The  results  were  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  stimulate  further  study. 

Pechstein,  L.  A. 

Factors  influencing  the  school  success 
of  the  blind.  School  and  Society,  19,  1924. 
pp.  47-52. 


A smdy  of  the  pupil  population  of  a 
school  for  the  blind,  considering  school 
marks  on  a percentage  basis  as  assigned 
by  teachers,  and  the  use  of  intelligence 
quotients  determined  by  individual  intel- 
ligence examinations. 

Peiser,  a. 

1st  die  Testmethode  abgetan?  Blinden- 
freund,  43,  1923.  pp.  85-87. 

An  answer  to  Zech’s  review  of  Voss’ 
book  on  intelligence  tests  for  the  blind. 
The  writer  pleads  for  an  unbiased  atti- 
tude in  the  evaluation  of  test  methods. 

PiNTNER,  R. 

Intelligence  testing;  methods  and  re- 
sults. New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
1923.  pp.  9,  330-336. 

A summary  of  the  research  work  done 
on  the  construction  of  scales  for  intelli- 
gence measurement  of  the  blind.  The  re- 
sults of  the  tests  so  far  published  show 
the  blind  as  a group  somewhat  inferior 
mentally  to  the  sighted. 


Intelligence  testing;  methods  and  re- 
sults. New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
1931.  New  ed.  pp.  173,  426-431. 

In  this  new  edition  the  1923  book  is 
brought  up  to  date  and  some  new  ma- 
terial added. 

, Eisenson,  J.,  and  Stanton,  M. 

The  psychology  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co., 
1941.  39ip. 

The  blind,  Chapter  VII,  pp.  207-251, 
gives  an  historical  sketch  of  mental  test- 
ing of  the  blind. 

PORTEUS,  S.  D. 

Studies  in  mental  deviations.  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  The  Training  School,  1922.  pp. 
59-65. 

Measurements  were  obtained  of  143 
students  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  to  investi- 
gate whether  blindness  causes  diminished 
brain  growth.  Three  tables  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  results,  but  the  conclusions 
are  only  suggestive. 

Potter,  C.  S. 

A method  for  using  the  Minnesota  Mul- 
tiphasic  Personality  Inventory  with  the 
blind.  Donahue,  W.,  and  Dabelstein,  D. 
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H.,  eds.  Psychological  Diagnosis  and 
Counseling  of  the  Adult  Blind,  1950.  pp. 
130-136. 

Price,  M.  M. 

A comparison  of  blind  and  seeing  sub- 
jects in  ESP  tests.  Journal  of  Parapsychol- 
ogy, 2,  1938.  pp.  273-286. 

A group  of  blind  subjects  were  com- 
pared with  a corresponding  group  of  see- 
ing subjects  for  performance  in  ESP  tests. 
The  blind  subjects  gave  slightly  but  fairly 
consistently  higher  average  scores  than 
the  non-blind. 

Quimby,  N.  F. 

The  vocational  interests  of  blind  high 
school  students.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
38,  1944.  pp.  127-129. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  find  an  objec- 
tive test  of  interests  which  might  be  easily 
adapted  for  the  blind.  The  Kuder  Prefer- 
ence Record  seemed  to  be  most  easily 
adaptable  of  the  better  tests.  Reports  are 
given  on  its  use  in  two  schools  for  the 
blind. 

Ricksecker,  C.  W. 

To  what  extent  are  braille  children 
educationally  handicapped?  a comparison 
of  braille  and  sighted  children  in  writing, 
speed  and  comprehension  in  reading. 
High  School  Teacher,  8,  1932.  pp.  262- 
263. 

Three  braille  students  were  compared 
to  a group  of  seeing  children  in  the  same 
grade.  Blind  children  seem  at  a disadvan- 
tage in  tests  of  speed  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing braille,  while  they  show  unexpected 
power  of  achievement  in  tests  where  ques- 
tions are  dictated. 

Sargent,  R.  F. 

The  Otis  classification  test — form  A, 
part  II,  adapted  for  use  with  classes  of 
blind  children.  Teachers  Forum,  4,  1931. 
PP-  30-33- 

During  the  school  year  1928-1929  this 
adaptation  was  given  to  210  pupils  in  two 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  questions  which 
have  been  specially  adapted  are  listed  and 
directions  for  administering  the  test  are 
given. 

ScHEIDEMANN,  N.  V. 

The  psychology  of  exceptional  children. 


Boston,  Houghton  MiflSin  Co.,  1931.  pp. 

368-371. 

Refers  to  the  Hayes  revision  of  the 
Binet  intelligence  tests  adapted  for  the 
blind. 

Schultz,  A. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Hayes  adaptation 
of  the  Terman-Binet  intelligence  test  for 
the  blind.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Kansas,  1932.  47p.  (Typewritten) 

Shortley,  M.  J. 

Psychological  tests  for  the  adult  blind 
in  vocational  rehabilitation.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1948. 
pp.  214-220. 

Divides  psychological  tests  for  the  adult 
blind  into  seven  fields:  Intelligence,  Man- 
ual and  mechanical  abilities.  Achievement, 
Interests,  Special  aptitudes.  Personality. 

Simmons,  R.  E. 

Psychological  testing  of  the  blind. 
Minnesota  Welfare,  4,  No.  12,  1949.  pp. 
3-5.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950. 
PP-  131-135) 

Discusses  problems  of  testing,  the  use 
of  wire  recording,  adaptation  of  interest, 
aptitude,  and  intelligence  tests  to  the  blind, 
and  finally,  the  value  of  the  testing  service 
to  the  blind. 

Stephens,  R.  B. 

Psychological  testing  of  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Wor\ers  for  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  115-118. 

A general  statement  regarding  ways  in 
which  standard  psychological  tests  may 
be  adapted  for  use  with  blind  people,  and 
special  methods  to  be  applied  when  giv- 
ing tests  to  the  blind. 

Thomas,  M.  O. 

Monroe’s  standardized  silent  reading; 
tentative  adaptation  for  use  with  the  blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  2,  1930,  No.  5.  pp.  6-8. 

Instructions  for  giving  the  Monroe’s 
standardized  silent  reading  test  to  blind 
children. 

Trafton,  H.  R. 

Additional  records  made  by  blind  stu- 
dents on  the  Seashore  tests.  Teachers 
Forum,  4,  1932.  pp.  92-93. 

31  blind  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 
were  given  the  Seashore  test  in  1932.  The 
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ratings  of  the  pupils  were  combined  with 
ratings  obtained  from  44  blind  subjects 
tested  by  Merry,  and  the  results  were 
grouped  according  to  his  threefold  class- 
ification. 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Psychological  tests  for  use  with  blind 
adults.  Washington,  Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  1947. 
HP- 

Part  I.  Evaluated  tests;  Part  II.  Brailled 
achievement  tests;  Part  III.  Tests  for 
sighted — adaptable  for  use  with  the  blind. 
Voss,  W. 

Anweisung  fur  eine  Intelligenzpriifung 
blinder  Kinder  im  Alter  von  14  Jahren. 
Blindenfreund,  45,  1925,  pp.  25-56. 

Instructions  for  administration  of  in- 
telligence tests  for  blind  children,  12-17 
years  old.  The  writer  uses  available  Ger- 
man test  material  and  his  own  tests  on 
space  perception.  Criticism  and  sugges- 
tions for  changes  are  invited  from  other 
teachers  of  the  blind. 


Die  Beurteilung  der  Testleistungen; 
experimentelle  und  kritische  Beitrage  zur 


Methodik  der  Intelligenzprufungen.  Ber- 
lin, Volkskraft  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1922. 

i04p. 


Vorschlage  zur  Durchfuhrung  einer 
Intelligenzpriifung.  Blindenfreund,  45, 
1925.  pp.  210-212. 

Some  changes  to  be  made  in  the  original 
Voss  adaptation  of  intelligence  tests  for 
the  blind.  These  changes  were  suggested 
by  remarks  and  comments  from  other 
teachers  of  the  blind. 

Weiss,  G.  M . 

Die  Prufung  der  Leistungspersonlichkeit 
bei  Blinden.  Der  Blindenfreund,  71,  1951. 
pp.  111-118. 

A description  of  the  Pauli  test  of 
achievement  and  its  adaption  for  use  with 
blind  persons. 

Zech,  F. 

Die  Beurteilung  der  Testleistungen. 
Blindenfreund,  43,  1923.  pp.  53-58. 

A review  of  Voss,  Die  Beurteilung  des 
Testleistungen.  The  writer  considers  the 
test  methods  rather  impractical  and 
problematical  in  use  with  the  blind. 
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IV 

VOCATIONS  AND 
ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT 

GENERAL  AND  HISTORICAL  WORKS 


Baker,  E.  A. 

Employment  of  the  blind.  Lende,  H.,  ed. 
What  of  the  blind?  II,  1941.  pp.  118-131. 

A general  survey  of  employment  possi- 
bilities for  the  blind  with  a special  analy- 
sis of  a group  serviced  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Bonnardel,  R. 

Vision  et  professions.  Paris,  Conser- 
vatoire National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  1936. 

i66p. 

Reports  on  employment  of  the  blind  in 
France. 

Campbell,  R.  H. 

Opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
blind  people  in  Government  service. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  42-47. 

Considers  the  opportunities  available  for 
the  blind  through  the  office  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  classified  under 
the  United  States  Civil  Service. 

Dauterman,  W.  L. 

Vocational  problems  of  the  blind  and 
their  significance.  Master’s  thesis,  Stanford 
University,  1948.  nop.  (Typewritten) 
Most  of  the  material  used  in  this  study 
is  based  on  conditions  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Davidson,  F.  R. 

A study  of  forty  former  pupils  of  the 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Nebraska,  1942.  1729. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  deter- 
mine insofar  as  interview  material  made 
possible,  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  former  students  of  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind. 


Doctor’s  dissertations  and  master’s  the- 
ses on  the  visually  handicapped.  A.F.B. 
Bulletin,  December,  1950.  3op. 

An  annotated  list. 

Farmer,  E. 

Some  aspects  in  the  occupational  ad- 
justment of  the  blind.  Occupational  Psy- 
chology, 20,  1946.  pp.  157-162.  (Also  in 
New  Beacon,  31,  1947.  pp.  21-24) 

Stresses  the  need  for  avoidance  of  un- 
due strain  in  occupations  chosen  by  the 
blind.  They  must  also  be  assured  of  gen- 
erous financial  remuneration.  The  gainful 
occupations  of  the  blind  must  not  entail 
so  much  fatigue  that  they  cannot  be  ade- 
quately dissipated  during  leisure.  The 
concept  of  social  adjustment  and  the  pro- 
vision of  non-vocational  education  are 
especially  important  in  the  care  of  the 
blind. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
National  Service. 

Report  of  the  Working  Party  on  the 
Employment  of  Blind  Persons.  London, 
His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1951.  729. 

The  Working  Party  was  appointed  “to 
investigate  the  facilities  existing  for  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  industry 
and  in  public  and  other  services  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  their  develop- 
ment”. In  addition  the  inquiry  covers 
“whatever  factors  appeared  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  employment  situa- 
tion or  to  be  likely  to  affect  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons  in  the  future.” 

Independence  for  the  blind;  New  York 
State  provides  training  and  education  so 
blind  may  help  themselves.  Industrial 
Bulletin,  28,  No.  10,  1949.  pp.  30-32. 
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Describes  the  work  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Jay,  F.  E. 

A study  of  one  hundred  adult  blind 
persons  in  Westmoreland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1948.  lopp.  (Typewritten) 

Johnson,  C.  S. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  48-50.  (Also  in 
Minnesota  Welfare,  4,  No.  ii,  1949,  pp. 
6-8) 

Describes  rehabilitation  of  the  adult 
blind  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  under  the 
Barden-LaFollette  Act. 

Jones,  A.  B. 

Vocational  status  of  the  Negro  blind  in 
Virginia.  Master’s  thesis,  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, 1950.  48p.  (Typewritten) 

Kellogg,  L.  G. 

Work  adjusteient  in  rehabilitation.  Jour- 
nal of  Rehabilitation,  12,  No.  2,  1946.  pp. 
15-18. 

By  work  adjustment  is  meant  “those 
services  which  will  enable  the  blind  per- 
son to  acquire  manual  dexterity,  gain  per- 
sonal confidence  and  learn  how  to  adjust 
himself  socially  to  his  fellow  employees.” 

Kessler,  H.  H. 

The  crippled  and  disabled;  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  physically  handicapped  in  the 
United  States.  New  York,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1935.  337p. 

“Discusses  the  social  attitude  toward  the 
disabled,  the  problem  of  the  disabled, 
the  child  cripple,  the  industrially  disabled, 
the  war  disabled,  the  chronically  dis- 
abled, the  blind  and  partially  seeing,  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  and  those  with 
speech  defects.” 


Rehabilitation  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1947.  274p.  (Chapter  XIV,  pp.  182- 
195,  The  blind  and  the  deaf) 

A general  statement. 

Lavos,  G. 

The  employment  of  physically  handi- 
capped under  civil  service.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  4-15. 

An  attempt  to  analyze  the  personnel 


recruiting  procedure  used  by  civil  service 
commissions,  the  role  of  physical  and 
medical  requirements,  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  in  civil  service  posi- 
tions, and  their  efficiency  in  these  posi- 
tions. 


Industrial  group  life  insurance  and  the 
physically  handicapped.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  135-138. 


Legal  provisions  for  second  injuries  un- 
der the  workmen’s  compensation  laws. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  155- 
163. 


Special  licenses  for  the  handicapped  un- 
der state  minimum  wage  laws.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  6-20. 

A discussion  of  a program  of  granting 
special  licenses  to  work  at  less  than  the 
officially  set  minimum  wage  to  the  sub- 
standard among  the  handicapped,  and  of 
the  safeguards  present  in  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  administrative  aspects  of  this 
licensing  power. 


Subminimum  wages  for  the  handi- 
capped under  minimum  wage  regulations. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  83-94. 


Workmen’s  compensation  insurance  and 
the  physically  handicapped.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  133-135. 

Long,  S.  V. 

Some  things  that  graduates  of  schools 
for  the  blind  can  do.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp. 

115-119- 

A general  survey  of  the  vocational  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  and  the  training 
they  can  obtain. 

McKay,  E.  C. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Kessler, 
H.  H.  The  principles  and  practices  of  re- 
habilitation, Philadelphia,  Lea  & Fabiger, 
1950.  pp.  401-412. 

A general  survey  of  work  with  the 
blind  in  the  U.  S. 

Meyer,  G.  F. 

Modern  trends  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Seer,  10,  No.  4,  1940.  pp.  33-44. 

A general  survey. 


GENERAL  AND  HISTORICAL  WORKS 
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New  sources  of  work  for  the  blind;  ex- 
ploration by  Appointments  board  of  the 
National  Institute.  Beacon,  12,  1928,  No. 
140.  pp.  2-4. 

A report  of  the  investigations  into  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  conducted  jointly 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Institute  for  Industrial 
Psychology. 

Platt,  P.  S. 

Additional  factors  affecting  the  blind. 
Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  57-68. 

Concerns  the  aged  blind,  use  of  leisure 
time,  rehabilitative  work  among  the  un- 
employable blind,  oflBcial  and  voluntary 
work  for  the  blind. 

Purse,  B. 

The  British  blind;  a revolution  in 
thought  and  action.  London,  Buck  & 
Harding,  1928.  1099. 

An  examination  of  the  English  Blind 
Persons’  Act,  particularly  as  it  affects  the 
employment  of  the  blind,  with  the  last 
chapter  devoted  to  placement  of  the  blind. 

Reagan,  H.  H. 

Relation  of  blindness  to  the  social  and 
economic  status  of  families  in  Michigan. 
Master’s  thesis,  Michigan  State  College, 
1940.  (Typewritten) 

Robinson,  L.  A. 

Civil  service  policies  and  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  14-17. 

Discusses  the  employment  of  blind  peo- 
ple as  clerical  workers  in  Federal  govern- 
ment ofl&ces  under  close  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Salmon,  P.  J. 

Some  fruits  of  work  for  the  blind  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  271-276. 

Sargent,  R.  F. 

. . . What  can  the  blind  do?  A study 
of  five  hundred  former  pupils  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind.  Philadelphia,  The  In- 
stitution, 1924.  3ip. 


ScHOLTYSSEK,  H. 

Spaterblindete;  medizinische,  psycholo- 
gische,  padagogische  und  fursorgerische 
Feststellungen.  Stuttgart,  Ferdinand  Enke 
Verlag,  1948.  1449. 

The  adult  adventitious  blind;  a treatise 
on  their  medical,  psychological,  pedagogi- 
cal rehabilitation,  and  on  establishments 
designed  for  their  welfare. 

Spar,  H.  J. 

Vocational  diagnosis  and  training.  Jour- 
nal of  Rehabilitation,  15,  No.  3,  1949. 
pp.  3-6. 

Discusses  aids  to  mobility,  auditory  lo- 
calization, proper  work  methods,  economy 
of  time  and  motion,  new  techniques. 

Trends  and  developments  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  15,  No. 
3,  1949.  pp.  3-13. 

Vocational  diagnosis  and  training,  by 
H.  J.  Spar;  Urgent  need — a national  pro- 
gram of  research,  by  D.  H.  Dabelstein; 
Some  fields  that  need  the  plow,  by  B. 
Lowenfeld;  The  role  of  the  schools,  by  G. 
Farrell. 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  La- 
bor. 

Aid  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor, Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid  to 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  Washington, 
Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  1945.  (Part  I,  Aid  to  the 
blind;  Part  4,  New  York  City) 

Contains  statements  by  a number  of 
experts  on  work  for  the  blind  all  over 
the  United  States  and  in  New  York  City. 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Opportunities  for  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  through  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. Washington,  Govt.  Prtg.  OflSce, 
1952.  23p. 

A booklet,  addressed  to  the  blind,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  progress  made 
and  help  them  understand  the  opportu- 
nities which  are  open  to  them. 

Yahraes,  H. 

What  do  you  know  about  blindness? 
New  York,  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
1947.  32p.  (Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No. 
124) 
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Abel,  G.  L. 

Present  day  vocational  opportunities 
and  how  to  train  for  them.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1934-  PP- 152-154* 

A plea  for  vocational  guidance  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  this  work  to  be 
done  by  an  additional  member  of  the 
staff  especially  trained  for  the  work. 

Allen,  M.  B. 

Placement  in  a rural  community.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Wor\ers  for  the  Blind, 
1933*  PP*  38-42. 

What  has  been  done  in  regard  to  place- 
ment of  the  blind  in  the  state  of  Utah. 

American  Association  of  Workers  for 
THE  Blind.  Committee  on  Place- 
ment. 

Report.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp.  235-273. 

General  statement,  by  H.  R.  Latimer; 
Fundamentals  in  placement  of  the  blind 
in  competitive,  gainful  occupations,  by  C. 
L.  Broun;  Qualifications  and  duties  of 
placement  agents,  by  G.  E.  Wise;  Pub- 
licity for  placement  and  correlation  of  fa- 
cilities for  placement  work,  by  G.  H. 
Nickeson. 

. Committee  on  Vocational 

Guidance. 

Report.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp.  301-312;  1939. 
pp.  71-75;  1941.  pp.  155-160;  and  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1936.  pp.  172-175;  1938.  pp.  278-280. 

Anspach,  K. 

Der  Blinde  in  Betrieben  der  Wirtschaft 
und  Verwaltung.  Berlin,  Reichsdeutscher 
Blindenverband,  1938.  19  ip. 

A presentation  of  the  vocational  possi- 
bilities for  the  blind  in  Germany  with 
especial  reference  to  opportunities  in  in- 
dustry and  in  the  business  world. 

Application  of  industrial  psychology  to 
the  blind.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  33, 
1931,  No.  I.  pp.  109-113. 

A report  of  the  study  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology 
in  England  of  occupations  suitable  for 


the  blind,  and  the  selection  of  suitable 
persons  to  train  for  such  work. 

Athearn,  C.  R. 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  for  vo- 
cational guidance  and  training.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1938,  pp.  103-110. 

A comprehensive  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  occupational  changes,  the  prob- 
lem of  specialization,  vocational  counsel- 
ing, vocational  training;  and  a table 
showing  percentages  of  blind  workers  em- 
ployed in  major  occupational  groups. 

Baker,  E.  A. 

The  relationship  between  placement 
agencies,  commissions,  and  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  training  and  placement  of 
pupils.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  281-283. 

Relation  of  Canadian  experiences  in  the 
promotion  of  cooperation  between  the  va- 
rious agencies. 

, and  Clunk,  J.  F. 

Employment  of  the  blind  in  work  for 
which  sight  was  formerly  considered  es- 
sential. World  Conference  on  Wor\  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  166-177. 

Placement  work  with  the  blind  in 
Canada. 

Banta,  K.  V. 

Employment  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1943.  pp.  26-29. 

Bauman,  M.  K. 

Selection  techniques  for  the  industrial 
placement  of  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943. 
PP*  34-38*  , 

A description  of  the  testing  program 
with  blind  clients  at  the  Trainee  Accept- 
ance Center  in  Philadelphia. 

Berinstein,  B. 

Employment  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  17-21. 

A discussion  of  certain  fundamentals 
underlying  an  effective  employment  pro- 
gram. 
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Vocational  guidance  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  18-27. 

This  paper  attempts  to  establish  the 
need  for  vocational  guidance  in  schools 
for  the  blind  as  well  as  for  those  who 
lose  their  sight  later  in  life,  and  to  sug- 
gest methods  for  such  guidance. 


Vocational  guidance  for  the  blind.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  27,  1933.  pp.  23-25,  31. 

An  address  delivered  to  a special  group 
of  workers  for  the  blind  formulating  the 
speaker’s  ideas  in  regard  to  the  principles 
of  vocational  guidance  and  his  suggestions 
for  a plan  for  vocational  guidance  for  the 
blind  in  schools  and  other  agencies  for 
the  blind. 


Vocational  guidance  for  the  blind.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  75-78. 

An  attempt  to  discuss  vocational  guid- 
ance, what  it  is,  why  it  is,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  home 

Birchard,  F.  W. 

Present  difficulties  in  placing  blind  peo- 
ple. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  22,  1929,  No.  4. 
pp.  36-38. 

A discussion  of  the  difficulties  in  plac- 
ing blind  people  in  times  of  wide-spread 
general  unemployment. 


Vocational  guidance  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1924.  pp.  158-162. 

A suggested  outline  of  the  work  of  a 
vocational  guidance  counselor  in  a school 
for  the  blind. 

Blackburn,  A.  R.,  Athearn,  C.  R.,  and 
Shoesmifh,  M. 

Report  on  the  vocational  training  and 
guidance  program  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
New  York,  The  Institute,  1943.  i04p. 

Bourgeois,  O.  J. 

Placement  of  the  partially  sighted  in 
industry.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  84-87. 

Discusses  the  difficulties  in  placing  a 
blind  person  whose  vision  ranges  from 
5/200  to  20/200. 


Broun,  C.  L. 

Placement  procedure.  Lende,  H.,  ed. 
What  of  the  blind?  II,  1941.  pp.  132-142. 


Procedure  in  placement  work.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  26,  1932.  pp.  156-160. 

An  article  describing  the  working 
method  of  the  placement  agent  for  the 
blind. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  (placement) 
for  the  blind  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tionships between  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal agencies.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  50-55. 

Considers  an  interrelated  program  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  promoting  employment  for  the 
blind. 

Buell,  C.  E. 

Guiding  visually  handicapped  youth. 
Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  13,  1946. 
pp.  78-82,  92. 

Gives  source  material  for  guidance  pro- 
grams, discusses  testing  as  an  aid  in  the 
guidance  program,  school  activities  to 
increase  vocational  information,  specific 
preparation  for  chosen  vocation,  place- 
ment and  follow-up  work,  qualifications 
for  a counselor,  organization  of  a guid- 
ance program. 


Suggestions  for  a vocational  guidance 
program  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  103-106. 

Offers  a few  suggestions  that  may  be 
helpful  in  developing  a better  vocational 
guidance  program  for  blind  students, 
consisting  of  guidance  training,  and  co- 
operation with  the  state  agency  for  the 
blind  in  placement  and  follow-up. 

Campbell,  C.  F.  F. 

After  graduation,  what?  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  8,  1915.  pp.  140-143 

The  writer  discusses  the  vocational 
training  given  in  schools  for  the  blind  at 
the  time,  and  recommends  a conscientious 
follow-up  of  the  graduate  until  he  is  em- 
ployed. 

Campbell,  E.  K. 

A vocational  guidance  course  for  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  21,  1927, 
No.  I.  pp.  29-31. 
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Suggestion  for  a vocational  guidance 
course  in  schools  for  the  blind  to  be  given 
in  the  last  year  of  grammar  school  or  first 
year  of  high  school,  with  an  outline  of 
what  such  a course  should  consist  of. 

Campbell,  I. 

Selection  and  training  of  individuals  for 
placement.  Seer,  9,  No.  4,  1939.  pp.  56-58. 

In  selecting  an  individual  for  an  open- 
ing there  are  five  essential  factors  deter- 
mining his  eligibility;  age,  physical  con- 
dition, personal  appearance,  mentality  and 
ability,  personality. 

Campbell,  R.  W. 

Field  work  services  in  a residential 
school  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
40,  1946.  pp.  34-40. 

A description  of  the  program  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  placement  carried  on 
with  graduates  of  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind.  Considers  guidance  and 
counseling,  provision  of  additional  train- 
ing, assistance  in  chosen  occupation,  con- 
tinued follow-up  after  placement. 

Chappell,  J.  H. 

Development  and  expansion  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blind  persons. 
American  Association  of  Wor/^ers  for  the 
Blind,  1951.  pp.  75-79. 

Surveys  recent  developments  and  estab- 
lishes principles  for  future  expansion. 

Clunk,  J.  F. 

Adequacy  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
preparation  of  blind  youngsters  for  adult 
life.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp. 
245-250. 

Concerns  the  function  of  the  residential 
school  for  the  bhnd,  high  school  depart- 
ment. It  is  suggested  that  these  schools 
at  present  are  not  meeting  their  full  obli- 
gation. Academic  education  for  the  blind 
student  is  worthless  if  he  is  not  taught  to 
compete  socially  and  vocationally  with 
the  sighted. 


Can  the  blind  person  serve  industry? 
Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  2,  1935. 
PP-  3-5- 

A placement  agent  for  the  blind  talks 
about  his  work. 


of  the  blind.  Donahue,  W.,  and  Dabel- 
stein,  D.  H.,  eds.  Psychological  Diagnosis 
and  Counseling  of  the  Adult  Blind,  1950. 
pp.  53-64. 

Lists  57  common  objections  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  and  discusses  the 
basis  of  employer  attitudes  and  the  devel- 
opment of  these  attitudes. 


The  employment  of  blind  people  in 
competition  with  the  seeing.  Lend,  H.,  ed. 
What  of  the  Blind?  1938.  pp.  125-136. 

Considers  procedures  in  placement  of 
blind  people,  and  lists  some  of  the  occu- 
pations in  which  blind  persons  have  been 
successful. 


The  need  of  further  industrial  training 
for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  16, 
1922.  pp.  59-63. 

The  work  of  a placement  agent  for  the 
blind  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Placement  work  as  a business.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  24,  1930.  No.  i.  pp.  16-19. 

Placement  work  for  the  blind  in 
Canada. 


Procedure  in  placement.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1935. 
pp.  230-237. 

Tells  of  practical  experiences  in  place- 
ment of  the  blind  with  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Relationship  of  schools  for  the  blind 
to  the  rehabilatation  of  the  adult  blind 
with  emphasis  on  a coordinated  train- 
ing perspective.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  66-67. 

Suggestions  for  a more  purposeful  pro- 
gram in  schools  for  the  blind  to  make 
blind  students  more  acceptable  for  em- 
ployment. 


Selling  blind  labor  over  half  a conti- 
nent during  the  world’s  worst  depression. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  185-192. 

Placement  of  the  blind  in  Canada. 

CONLAN,  P.  G. 

Using  resources  in  allied  fields  in  an 
employment  program.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  91-94. 


Employer  attitudes  and  the  adjustment 
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Discusses  the  various  public  and  private 
agencies  v^^ithin  the  state  which  may  be 
of  assistance  to  the  placement  agent. 

COWGILL,  A.  G. 

An  outline  of  the  vocational  program 
at  the  Pennslyvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Seer,  14,  No.  4, 
1944.  pp.  14-22.  ^ 

Guiding  principles  of  our  vocational 
program;  Definitions;  Guidance  and  di- 
agnostic clinic;  Our  testing  program;  The 
curriculum;  Our  guidance  program;  The 
pupil  record  system;  The  outlook  for  the 
future. 

Dabelstein,  D.  H. 

Vocational  diagnosis  and  counseling. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1947.  pp.  34-40. 

Discusses  the  concept  of  counseling, 
with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in 
counseling  the  visually  handicapped  and 
indicates  some  of  the  activities  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  191- 
205. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation is  responsible  for  the  program  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  while  state 
agencies  actually  operate,  supervise,  and 
control  the  services.  These  involve  the 
following  five  basic  factors:  case  finding, 
case  study,  counseling,  preparation  for 
employment,  placement. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Soden,  W.  H.,  ed.  Rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped.  New  York,  The  Ronald 
Press,  1949.  pp.  283-295. 

Early  efforts  to  provide  rehabilitation 
or  employment  for  the  blind;  Develop- 
ment of  the  Federal-state  program;  Ex- 
tent of  the  problem;  Administration  of 
the  program;  Administration  by  state 
agencies;  The  rehabilitation  services;  Pro- 
gram results. 

Dane,  M. 

The  handicapped  are  employable.  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  81,  1945.  pp.  226-229. 

Experiences  of  a vocational  counselor  in 
a service  agency  for  the  blind. 


Davis,  F.  E. 

Vocational  guidance  programs  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  26-28. 

Davis,  J.  W. 

Relating  Federal  and  state  services  in  a 
placement  program.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  38-42. 

Davis,  O.  W. 

Cooperation  between  the  rehabilitation 
agent  and  the  Commission  placement 
agent.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  136-138. 

The  material  for  this  paper  comes  from 
the  experiences  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In  this  state 
the  placement  of  the  blind  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
their  vocational  training  is  the  duty  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Delfino,  L. 

The  after  life  of  our  pupils;  the 
amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1916. 
pp.  51-56. 

Vocational  guidance  and  placement  are 
among  the  services  offered  graduates  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  of  Instruction 
of  the  Blind. 

Di  Michael,  S.  G. 

Vocational  counseling  of  the  adult  blind. 
Donahue,  W.,  and  Dabelstein,  D.  H.,  eds. 
Psychological  Diagnosis  and  Counseling  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  1950.  pp.  137-153. 

Points  out  some  of  the  problems  that 
are  considered  by  writers  in  the  field  as 
important  and  needing  attention.  It  is 
felt  that  counselors  generally  do  not  pos- 
sess enough  information  to  be  able  to 
counsel  blind  clients  effectively  on  a broad 
basis.  There  are  also  variations  in  counsel- 
ing approaches. 

Dresden,  W.  F. 

Adjustment  of  graduates  of  residential 
schools  to  industrial  life.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  ig2y.  pp. 
40-42. 

A short  evaluation  of  the  vocational 
training  given  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
placement  agent. 
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First  hand  views  on  placement  for  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  i6j  1922.  pp. 
101-105. 

Based  on  his  own  experiencesj  the 
writer  outlines  the  work  of  the  blind 
placement  agent,  and  points  out  some  of 
the  opportunities  he  must  make  use  of. 


How  shall  industrial  work  for  the  blind 
best  progress?  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  21, 
1927,  No.  3.  pp.  24-29. 

Considers  the  possibilities  of  placing 
blind  people  in  industry  in  competition 
with  the  seeing. 

Effects  of  reconversion  on  employment  of 
the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40, 
1946.  pp.  4-8. 

Statements  on  the  subject  by  representa- 
tives of  two  private  agencies  and  one  pub- 
lic agency. 

Farmer,  E. 

Occupational  adjustment  of  the  blind. 
Lancet,  249,  1945.  pp.  474“475- 
Discusses  occupational  problems  of  the 
blind. 

Farrell,  G. 

Vocational  guidance  at  Perkins.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  31,  1937.  pp.  65-69. 

Presents  the  vocational  guidance  pro- 
gram introduced  at  Perkins  Institution. 


Why  placement?  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1937,  pp.  161- 
170. 

Discusses  whether  it  is  possible  or  prac- 
tical to  try  to  prepare  the  blind  youth  to 
compete  for  a place  along  side  of  those 
with  sight. 

Fitch,  J.  A. 

Vocational  guidance  in  action.  New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1935. 
pp.  161-180. 

Chapter  15,  “Placing  the  Handicapped,” 
discusses  methods  of  placement,  types  of 
agencies,  duties  of  the  placement  worker, 
registration  and  follow-up  work,  and  the 
finding  of  jobs  for  the  handicapped. 

Foster,  T.  C. 

New  developments  in  vocational  guid- 


ance with  special  emphasis  on  diagnosis. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  13-17. 

A discussion  of  various  tests  which 
may  serve  as  tools  in  vocational  guidance 
in  general,  and  of  the  special  tests  which 
have  at  this  time  been  adapted  for  use 
with  the  blind. 

Fox,  C.  B. 

Industrial  psychology  applied  to  the 
blind.  Journal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Psychology,  5,  1931.  pp.  334- 
343- 

A report  of  a study  made  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  occupations  suitable  for  the  blind 
and  the  selection  of  suitable  blind  persons 
to  train  for  these  jobs. 

Fuchs,  L.  G. 

Motion  study  for  blind  and  partially 
sighted  operators  in  industry.  New  Bea- 
con, 31,  1947.  pp.  169-171,  200-202. 

Traces  the  application  of  motion-study 
i)  As  a measure  for  the  suitability  of  a 
job  in  the  course  of  job  selection  analy- 
sis; 2)  As  the  basis  of  doing  the  job  in 
the  best  manner  and  under  the  best  work- 
ing conditions;  3)  As  the  basis  of  all  in- 
tensive training  given  to  blind  operators. 

Getting  a job  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  17,  1923,  No.  2.  pp.  22-24. 
An  editorial  on  the  responsibilities  and 
the  required  qualifications  of  the  place- 
ment agent  for  the  blind. 

Green,  S.  M. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Guidance  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1938.  pp.  263-264. 

Griffis,  E. 

Workers  in  the  dark.  Coronet,  6,  1939, 
No.  4.  pp.  3-8. 

A popular  article  surveying  the  voca- 
tional field  of  the  blind  and  offering  some 
suggestions  for  making  placement  of  blind 
people  easier. 

Harvey,  R.  J. 

Vocational  guidance.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1930. 
pp.  513-514. 
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A short  discussion  on  vocations  open 
to  the  blind  and  how  to  make  the  blind 
students  ready  for  these  opportunities. 

Holmes,  C.  W. 

Employment  bureau.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907.  pp. 
105-108. 

Pioneer  work  in  placing  blind  people 
in  jobs  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 

Immeln,  H.  M. 

Helping  the  blind  adult  to  select  an 
occupation.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1927.  pp.  58-63. 

An  outline  of  the  duties  of  a placement 
officer  in  an  organization  for  the  blind, 
with  special  reference  to  conditions  in 
New  York  City. 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

What  increased  rehabilitation  funds 
might  do  for  the  blind.  Rehabilitation  Re- 
view, 6,  1932.  pp.  66-68. 

An  enumeradon  of  points  in  which  in- 
creased funds  and  personnel  for  the  re- 
habilitation service  would  make  possible 
more  adequate  service  to  the  blind. 

JoicE,  B.  S. 

Vocational  direction.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928. 
pp.  242-245. 

Suggestions  for  incorporating  vocational 
information  and  guidance  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 

Keller,  G.  W. 

Skills  of  the  employment  counselor. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  101-102. 

Kennedy,  E. 

My  placement  of  the  blind  in  Southern 
California.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  129-131. 

Report  on  the  placement  of  blind  peo- 
ple in  war  jobs  in  industrial  plants. 

La  Dame,  M. 

Securing  employment  for  the  handi- 
capped. New  York,  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City,  1927.  1339. 

A study  of  placement  agencies  work- 
ing with  the  handicapped  in  New  York 
City. 


Latimer,  H.  R. 

Placement — its  scope  and  meaning. 
American  Association  of  Worl^ers  for 
the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  223-230. 

Considers  the  placement  of  blind  peo- 
ple in  factory  jobs,  for  office  work,  in 
stands  and  stores,  for  salesmanship  and 
soliciting,  in  professional  work,  etc. 

Lehman,  A. 

Employer  attitudes  on  blind  workers. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  49-50. 

Tells  of  experiences  in  placing  blind 
workers. 

The  U.S.E.S.  places  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  276-278. 

A review  of  experiences  in  placing  blind 
people  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Lewis,  L.  Q. 

Employment  of  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  89-97. 

A survey  of  the  employment  situation 
as  it  appears  in  1943. 

McAulay,  J.  H. 

Starting  placement  programs  in  the 
states.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  22-26. 

Discusses  the  assistance  in  establishing 
placement  programs  given  to  state  agen- 
cies by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Service  for  the  Blind. 

McKay,  E.  C. 

Outline  for  a vocational  guidance  pro- 
gram for  a school  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  10,  1938.  pp.  107-108. 

McNamara,  G. 

A state-wide  placement  program  in  the 
war  emergency.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  133-135. 

Reports  on  placements  of  blind  people 
in  industrial  plants  performed  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Martens,  E.  H. 

Guidance  for  physically  handicapped 
pupils.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  33,  1939.  pp. 
40-45-  . . 

A discussion  of  some  points  which  de- 
mand special  attention  in  a guidance  pro- 
gram for  the  physically  handicapped 
pupil. 
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Meyer,  G.  F. 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  for  vo- 
cational guidance  and  placement.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1930.  pp.  505-511- 

A definition  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  school  with  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment of  the  situation  under  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Moran,  W. 

Guidance  for  and  placement  of  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  100-102. 

Suggests  the  desirability  of  a vocational 
guidance  and  placement  expert  in  every 
school  for  the  blind. 

Morrissey,  W.  P. 

After  graduation — what?  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  181-187. 

Reflections  on  the  matter  of  vocational 
guidance  in  a school  for  the  blind,  when 
it  should  be  given,  and  to  what  extent  it 
should  be  carried. 

Neal,  P.  L. 

Placement,  the  corollary  of  vocational 
guidance.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  182-185. 

Considers  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
between  the  state  placement  agent  and 
some  member  of  the  staff  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  who  is  specially  interested 
in  the  vocational  future  of  the  students. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
OF  the  Blind 

A study  of  vocational  guidance,  train- 
ing and  placement  needs  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  youth  in  New  York  State.  New  York, 
The  Institute,  1942.  n.p. 

Four  educational  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  New  York  State  cooperated  in 
this  study,  the  Catholic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Nickeson,  G. 

Getting  jobs  for  blind  people.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  2.  pp.  12-13. 

Placement  work  for  the  blind  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Page,  E.  W. 

The  inside  story  of  N.I.B.  placement. 
New  Beacon,  36,  1952.  pp.  1-4. 

The  history  of  industrial  placement  of 
the  blind  by  Placement  Service  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  blind  in  London. 

Palmer,  E.  L. 

Present  trends  in  guidance  and  train- 
ing in  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  109- 
113. 


The  relation  of  the  school  to  job  place- 
ment for  its  graduates.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943. 
PP-  29-34- 

Perrine,  W.  W. 

So  that’s  the  procedure.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1947. 
pp.  56-61. 

Surveys  some  of  the  things  which  an 
employer  can  properly  expect  from  a blind 
employee,  and  considers  where  and  how 
the  blind  applicant  can  obtain  the  neces- 
sary training  and  aid  to  adjustment.  Also 
mentions  some  jobs  now  being  held  by 
blind  persons. 

Peyer,  H. 

Zur  Frage  der  Arbeits-  und  Berufsfiir- 
sorge  fur  Blinde.  Blindenfreund,  48,  1928. 
pp.  34-41. 

A contribution  to  the  question  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  placement  for  the 
blind  in  Germany,  with  reference  to  the 
German  law  for  the  employment  of  the 
disabled. 

Pirups-Hvarre,  C.  C. 

Policy  and  approach  in  the  placement 
of  blind  people  in  regular  industry.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1947.  pp.  83-85. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Employment 
Department  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

Placement  and  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  New  Beacon,  27,  1943.  pp. 
10-12. 

An  historical  treatment  of  placement 
work  as  carried  out  by  the  Institute. 
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Purse,  B. 

Choosing  a vocation.  New  Beacon,  23, 
1939-  PP-  98-99.  121-123,  156-157.  186-188, 
216-217. 

Vocational  guidance  for  the  blind  in 
England. 

Quay,  W.  E. 

Work  adjustment  service  of  the  De- 
troit League  for  the  Handicapped.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  138-140. 

Reports  on  a program  of  prework  ex- 
perience and  training  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  social  worker  and  placement 
agent  to  judge  the  individual  worker’s 
ability,  at  the  same  time  providing  each 
candidate  an  opportunity  to  form  work 
habits  and  become  accustomed  to  the  rou- 
tine of  regular  employment. 

Routh,  T.  a. 

Counseling  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  295-299. 

“Counseling  is  based  on  the  necessity 
of  suggesting,  advising,  guiding  and  di- 
recting visually  handicapped  individuals 
who  are  undecided  in  their  choice  of  a 
suitable  and  feasible  vocational  objective.” 


Economic  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  42-46. 

A general  statement  on  the  Federal- 
state  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind. 


Employment  counseling  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  136- 
140. 

“Counseling  is  more  than  assisting  the 
individual  in  making  an  appropriate  vo- 
cational choice.  It  is  planning  with  him 
the  most  expeditious  methods  of  enter- 
ing upon  that  choice.  This  planning  is 
done  in  view  of  the  counselee’s  potential 
aptitudes,  matched  with  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  job.  Such  counseling 
should  be  undertaken  on  a long  range 
basis.” 

Roy,  S.  C. 

Vocational  guidance  of  the  blind.  In- 
dian Journal  of  Social  Wor\,  5,  1945.  pp. 
213-221. 

Presents  general  principles  of  vocational 


guidance  and  special  application  to  In- 
dian conditions. 

Rusalem,  H. 

Some  principles  underlying  a group  vo- 
cational guidance  program  for  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  40-47. 

“The  failure  to  recognize  that  special 
professional  skills  are  involved  in  voca- 
tional counseling  and  the  consequent 
failure  to  provide  adequately  trained  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  this  vital  aspect 
of  student  life  are  responsible  for  the  un- 
satisfactory counseling  program  in  many 
schools  for  the  blind.” 


A survey  of  group  guidance  practices 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  305-309. 

A questionnaire  requesting  descriptive 
data  about  group  guidance  programs  was 
distributed  to  53  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  responses  were  received 
from  30  schools.  Twenty-one  of  the  thirty 
reported  some  form  of  vocational  guid- 
ance through  groups. 

Ryan,  A.  J. 

Vocational  guidance  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  Occupations,  19,  1941.  pp. 
585-588. 

A General  survey  of  vocational  guid- 
ance in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Salmon,  P,  J.,  and  Spar,  H.  J. 

A glimpse  at  recent  developments  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  work  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  12.2-12.J.  (Also  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  189-194) 

Considers  recent  Federal  legislation  of 
benefit  to  the  blind  and  the  new  policies 
which  govern  up-to-date  rehabilitation 
work. 

ScHREIDER,  E. 

L’adaptation  professionnelle  des  aveugles. 
Travail  Humaine,  4,  1936.  pp.  71-80. 

A study  of  the  employment  situation  in 
regard  to  the  blind  in  France.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  institutions  for  the  blind 
need  a specially  trained  staff,  a wide 
range  of  equipment  and  facilities  for  vo- 
cational guidance. 
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Septinelli,  A.  E. 

Night  fighters  versus  Impossible,  Inc. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  103-106. 

Deals  specifically  with  some  phases  and 
techniques  of  placement,  and  comments 
briefly  on  counseling,  physical  restoration 
and  training. 

Shortley,  M.  J. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  vis- 
ually handicapped.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
38,  1944.  pp.  186-191. 

A description  of  the  Federal-state  pro- 
gram for  vocational  training  and  place- 
ment for  physically  handicapped  persons 
implemented  by  the  passage  of  the  Bar- 
den-La  Follette  Act  of  1943. 

Spar,  H.  J. 

Vocational  guidance  and  training  needs 
in  schools  for  the  blind  as  seen  from  the 
standpoint  of  work  with  the  adult  blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1951.  pp.  29-33. 

Points  out  weaknesses  in  the  vocational 
guidance  programs  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  suggests  how  they  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Stern,  T. 

Counseling  the  blind — a cooperative  ex- 
periment. Occupations,  24,  1945.  pp.  144- 
149. 

A demonstration  of  vocational  coun- 
seling methods  adaptable  to  blind  per- 
sons. Fourteen  students  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  were  selected  for 
joint  study  by  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Red  Cross  Vocational 
Counseling  Service  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevens,  A.  L. 

Work  testing  for  the  blind.  American 
Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy,  5,  1951. 
pp.  159-161. 

Describes  the  program  of  work  evalua- 
tion for  the  blind  carried  on  at  the 
Rochester  Rehabilitation  Center. 

SupA,  M. 

Industrial  placements  from  the  view- 
point of  the  personnel  office.  American 
Association  of  Wor\ers  for  the  Blind, 
1943.  pp.  149-153- 


Reports  on  placements  of  the  blind  in 
the  International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration. 

tenBroek,  j. 

Concepts  in  rehabilitation  and  place- 
ment of  the  blind.  New  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  287-300. 

Rehabilitation  is  a social  problem;  the 
paramount  enemy  is  the  constellation  of 
prejudicial  myths  and  attitudes  surround- 
ing blindness  in  the  public  mind. 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Comeback;  the  statistical  story  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  1946 — (Administra- 
tive Service  Series) 

This  report  is  published  annually,  and 
gives  information  relating  to  persons  re- 
habilitated during  the  year. 


Current  field  problems  from  the  Day- 
ton  and  Kansas  City  refresher  training 
course.  Washington,  1950.  yp.  and  Sup- 
plements, 2 and  3p.  (Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice Series  No.  119) 

Personal  and  social  adjustment,  train- 
ing the  client,  and  public  relations  prob- 
lems; Selling  the  employer;  Filling  a job 
order,  and  maintaining  employer  coop- 
eration. 

U.S.  President’s  Committee  on  National 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Week. 
Employing  the  physically  handicapped; 
a bibliography.  Washington,  Govt.  Print- 
ing Office,  1951.  72p.  (Bulletin  No.  146) 
“Vision”,  pp.  37-41. 

Wessborg,  E.  S. 

Twenty-one  placements  in  a depression 
year.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  26,  1932.  pp. 
39-41,  48. 

Report  of  one  year’s  work  in  finding 
jobs  for  the  blind  in  Michigan. 

Wilber,  L. 

Vocations  for  the  visually  handicapped; 
a study  of  the  need  for  vocational  guid- 
ance in  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1937.  224p. 

A comprehensive  work  on  the  voca- 
tional adjustment  of  the  blind  covering 
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the  historical  backgrounds,  trends  in  tlie 
vocational  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped, and  the  development  of  a voca- 
tional guidance  program  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind. 


Williamson,  L.  G. 

Employment  for  the  blind  and  plans 
for  post-war  problems  in  Canada.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1943.  pp.  113-118. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  PREVOCATIONAL 
TRAINING-VOCATIONS  AND  AVOCATIONS 


Bartholomew,  Sister  M. 

Vocational  education.  National  Catho- 
lic Educational  Association,  Proceedings 
and  Addresses,  1937.  pp.  458-465. 

Considers  the  number  of  graduates  from 
schools  for  the  blind  who  are  self-support- 
ing, and  to  what  extent  the  present  sys- 
tem of  vocational  instruction  is  helping 
them  to  be  so. 


Vocations  that  are  being  successfully 
followed  by  blind  people  for  which  ade- 
quate training  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided. National  Catholic  Educational  As- 
sociation, Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
1935.  pp.  239-256.  _ 

Discusses:  i.  How  may  we  tram  the 
blind  for  commercial  vocations  .f*  2,  Sales- 
manship; 3,  Successful  professional  voca- 
tions for  the  blind;  4,  Trades  practiced  by 
the  blind. 

Bartsch,  K. 

Wie  ertiichtigen  wir  den  Blinden  fiir 
das  Leben.?  Beitr'dge  zum  Blindenbil- 
dungswesen,  3,  1932.  pp.  45-57. 

Vocational  training  as  given  to  the  blind 
in  Germany.  The  various  trades  and  occu- 
pations are  surveyed  with  a view  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  as  vocations  for  the 
blind. 

Bauer,  J.  I. 

Wie  kann  die  Blindenfortbildungsschule 
helfen,  unsere  Lehrlinge  zu  riichtigen 
Handwerkern  zu  erziehen.?  Blindenlehrer- 
\ongress,  Halle,  1904.  pp.  79-107. 

A paper  given  at  the  German  congress 
of  teachers  of  the  blind  on  the  place  of 
vocational  training  in  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century. 


Blake,  L.  L. 

A study  of  the  resources  for  vocational 
and  avocational  training  now  available 
to  blind  persons  in  Los  Angeles  county. 
Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Southern 
California,  1939.  (Typewritten) 

Broun,  C.  L. 

Special  training  for  competitive,  gain- 
ful occupation  in  industry,  commerce,  etc. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1935.  pp.  249-253. 

Suggests  that  the  vocational  training  of 
the  blind  should  be  made  the  combined 
responsibility  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind, 
including  state  commissions,  rehabilita- 
tion departments,  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  private  localized  organizations. 

Burritt,  O.  H. 

The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 
service  of  our  special  schools.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1912.  pp.  34-42. 

A description  of  the  work  of  a field 
officer  of  a school  for  the  blind  in  arrang- 
ing for  additional  outside  vocational  train- 
ing for  students  with  special  interests  and 
aptitudes,  and  in  making  contacts  for 
placing  such  students  in  jobs  outside  the 
school. 


What  has  work  for  the  war-blinded  sol- 
dier taught  us  that  we  can  with  profit 
incorporate  into  our  school  work.?  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1920.  pp.  56-59. 

Suggestions  for  prevocational  training 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  with  scholarships 
and  special  arrangements  for  further  train- 
ing for  those  students  who  show  special 
aptitude  for  one  specific  vocation. 
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Bushan,  V.  M. 

What  material  value  is  industrial  arts 
instruction  to  the  mass  of  blind  youth 
under  the  present  blind  relief  system. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  121-123. 

Handicrafts  as  taught  in  schools  for  the 
blind  will  make  the  student  fit  better 
into  the  life  of  the  community  although 
it  does  not  often  enable  him  to  earn  a 
living. 

Carmer,  D.  R. 

Industrial  life  of  the  blind  in  Central 
Europe.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1927.  pp.  1 14-122.  (Also 
Occupational  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation, 
6,  1927.  pp.  463-471-) 

Vocational  training  and  vocational  pos- 
sibilities for  the  blind  in  Central  Europe 
about  1926. 

Chakerian,  C.  G. 

Public  provision  for  the  blind.  Studies 
in  the  Science  of  Society  Presented  to  Al- 
bert Galloway  Keller,  Yale  University 
Press,  1937.  pp.  85-106. 

An  historical  survey  of  welfare  work 
for  the  blind  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  education  of  blind  children  and  the 
vocational  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities of  the  blind  adult. 

Chappell,  J.  H. 

Instructional  guide  for  use  in  voca- 
tional schools  providing  training  for  blind 
persons.  Washington,  U.S.  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  1950.  45p. 

This  guide  is  published  so  that  experi- 
enced teachers  of  sighted  students  may  be 
informed  of  the  most  widely  accepted 
methods  of  training  blind  students  in  the 
use  and  manipulation  of  both  hand  and 
power  tools. 

Chevenin,  J. 

Technical  instruction  and  employment 
of  the  blind  in  France.  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Blind  and  Exhibition,  Man- 
chester, 1908.  pp.  161-168. 

A French  delegate  to  the  Conference 
tells  of  the  vocational  training  given  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  France  at  the 
time. 

Clifford,  L.  I. 

Coordination  of  sewing  and  fancy 


work.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  217-220. 

Sewing  and  other  handicrafts  as  taught 
at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Clunk,  J.  F. 

Industrial  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp. 
91-101. 

An  experienced  placement  agent  sug- 
gests that  teachers  of  the  blind  are  partly 
responsible  for  implanting  in  the  student 
the  understanding  necessary  for  satisfac- 
tory industrial  employment,  and  indicates 
some  types  of  problems  encountered.  He 
believes  that  there  are  some  elements  that 
affect  successful  industrial  employment 
more  than  the  development  of  manual 
skills,  therefore,  only  part  of  the  article  is 
devoted  to  vocational  training  per  se. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and 
THE  National  Association  of  Work- 
shops FOR  THE  Blind. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  sub- 
jects for  the  blind,  with  preface  by  Sir 
Arthur  S.  Macnalty.  London,  1937.  39p. 

A model  syllabus  of  courses  in  basket 
making,  bedding  and  mattress  making, 
boot  making  and  repairing,  brush  mak- 
ing, cabinet  making,  chair  seating,  coir 
coal-bag  making,  hand-loom  weaving,  ma- 
chine knitting,  mat  making,  pianoforte 
mning  and  repairing. 

Dow,  J.  J. 

Summer  schools  for  blind  men.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

1911.  pp.  26-29. 

Vocational  training  given  among  other 
subjects  at  summer  courses  at  the  school 
for  the  blind,  in  many  cases  leading  to 
self-support  and  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  trainee. 

Driggs,  F.  M. 

To  what  extent  should  the  education 
of  our  pupils  be  vocational.?  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 

1912.  pp.  12-15. 

A survey  of  the  vocational  training 
given  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
at  the  time. 
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Elder,  B. 

Plastics  in  industrial  arts  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  193-194. 

Farrell,  G. 

Observations  from  a tower  of  ivory. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  33,  1939.  pp.  68-74. 

Includes  a survey  of  the  vocational  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  seen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a director  of  a school  for 
the  blind. 


Preparatory  training  for  youth  graduat- 
ing into  industry.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
37,  .1943-  PP-  211-213. 

Lists  simple  procedures  that  may  well 
be  introduced  into  any  school  program 
and  which  will  create  ability,  shape  atti- 
mdes,  and  form  habits  while  the  student 
is  still  in  school  and  before  the  produc- 
tion line  is  reached. 

Feilchenfeld,  W. 

Berufsausbildung  und  Versorgungsmo- 
glichkeiten  der  Blinden  und  Sehsch- 
wachen.  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  7,  1928. 
pp.  2304-2306. 

A description  of  the  vocational  training 
offered  in  special  training  establishments 
combined  with  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Germany. 

Fischer,  A. 

Berufsausbildung  Fruh-  und  Spaterblin- 
deter.  Der  Blindenfreund,  71,  1951.  pp. 
65-79. 

Vocational  training  of  the  adult  blind. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  brushmaking, 
mat  and  chair  seat  braiding,  knitting, 
weaving  and  pottery;  training  for  work 
in  industrial  plants,  in  music,  as  steno- 
typists,  and  telephone  operators. 

Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  4369. 

Pp.  237-264,  Manual  arts  and  crafts; 
Pp.  265-278,  Industrial  arts;  Pp.  279-304, 
Commercial  education;  Pp.  305-309,  Agri- 
culture and  poultry  farming. 

French,  R.  S. 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller;  a social 


and  educational  study  of  the  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1932.  pp.  196-220. 

In  his  chapter  on  vocations  and  avoca- 
tions of  the  blind  as  related  to  their  edu- 
cation, Dr.  French  discusses  the  voca- 
tional training  given  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  its  purpose  and  its  adequacy. 

Gardiner,  H.  F. 

An  honorable  living.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1916. 
pp.  61-70. 

A survey  of  occupations  for  which  blind 
persons  may  be  trained  with  good  results, 
with  a discussion  of  whether  such  train- 
ing should  be  given  in  schools  for  the 
blind  or  in  workshops  or  training  centers. 

Grasemann,  P. 

General  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. World  Conference  on  Worl^  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  52-66. 

The  section  of  this  paper  that  deals  with 
vocational  training  takes  up  the  question 
of  general  manual  training  vs.  vocational 
preparation,  the  aims  of  the  vocational 
training  of  the  blind  and  whether  such 
training  is  the  task  of  the  institution  for 
the  blind  or  not. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Health.  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Welfare 
OF  THE  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  mar- 
keting and  other  matters  affecting  the 
employment  and  vocational  training  of 
blind  persons.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  1934.  7ip. 

Chapter  9 of  this  report  deals  with  vo- 
cational training  of  the  blind,  the  various 
trades  in  which  such  training  is  being 
furnished,  the  proportion  of  trainees  to 
be  employed,  and  the  need  for  care  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  training. 

Green,  S.  M. 

The  technical  training  and  industrial 
employment  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind  and  Exhibition,  Manchester,  1908. 
pp.  81-87. 

A survey  of  the  vocational  training 
given  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  America 
at  the  time. 
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Halfacre,  D.  F. 

Pre-vocational  work  in  classes  for  the 
blind.  Outlook^  for  the  Blind,  28,  1934. 
pp.  151-155. 

Clay  modeling,  pottery,  carpentry, 
basketry,  weaving,  leather  work  are  some 
of  the  prevocational  work  done  by  chil- 
dren in  the  classes  for  the  handicapped 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools. 

Hamilton,  J.  P. 

The  necessity  of  public  provision  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1907.  pp.  88-90. 

This  paper  is  one  of  the  early  pleas  for 
public  support  of  a program  of  vocational 
training  for  the  blind. 

Hardin,  G. 

Vocational  opportunities  as  seen  by  an 
adult  worker  for  which  schools  should 
prepare  their  pupils.  American  Association 
of  Worl(ers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  183- 
187. 

Discusses  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  vocational 
training  of  their  students. 

Hartwig,  T.  E. 

Blinded  eyes  and  woodworking  hands. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  77-81. 

Reports  on  the  training  class  in  wood- 
work and  allied  crafts  for  the  blind  con- 
ducted as  a cooperative  venture  by  the 
Arizona  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation and  the  Phoenix  Technical  School. 
The  author  is  the  VR  placement  officer 
for  the  blind  designated  to  act  as  speciaUst 
and  advisor  to  the  school  on  blind  prob- 
lems. 

Hayes,  C.  B. 

Vocational  training  of  the  blind  girl. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1924.  pp.  162-166. 

A plea  for  individually  suitable  voca- 
tional training  and  correct  placement  of 
the  blind  girl,  and  suggestions  for  methods 
to  make  such  services  possible. 

Herodek,  C. 

The  vocational  training  and  placement 
of  the  blind.  World  Conference  on  Wor\ 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  517- 
522. 


The  Hungarian  delegate  to  the  Con- 
ference surveys  vocational  training  of  the 
blind  in  general  and  in  his  own  country 
in  particular. 

Hooker,  H. 

Teaching  industrial  arts  to  blind  chil- 
dren. New  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45, 
1951.  pp.  262-265,  270. 

Gives  detailed  description  of  teaching 
procedures  in  a public  school  class  for 
blind  children. 

Howeiler,  G.  L. 

Can  our  vocational  schools  help  the 
blind.?  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, 31,  1942.  pp.  190-193. 

Hunter,  R.  S. 

Techniques  used  in  teaching  machine- 
shop  operations  to  the  blind.  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education,  35,  1946. 
pp.  158-161,  211-213,  247-251. 

Reports  on  training  course  jointly  under- 
taken by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Defense  Train- 
ing Division. 

Jones,  C.  H. 

Industrial  education  of  the  blind.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1905.  pp.  14-20. 

The  first  introduction  of  vocational  train- 
ing in  schools  for  the  blind  especially  in 
regard  to  Connecticut. 

Keller,  G.  W. 

Use  of  the  public  vocational  school  in 
preparing  the  blind  worker  for  industry. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1947.  pp.  81-82. 

Kress,  R. 

Reactions  of  employees  in  the  St.  Louis 
shoe  industry  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  Master’s  thesis,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1948.  (Typewritten) 

Lambert,  R. 

Pre-vocational  and  vocational  training 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1948. 
pp.  191-196. 

Reports  that  all  schools  for  the  blind 
offer  students  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
general  vocational  experiences.  All  schools 
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give  certain  courses  which  may  lead  to 
future  vocational  success,  but  the  schools 
are  not  providing  instruction  in  all  the 
vocations  in  which  blind  adults  are  being 
successfully  employed. 

Langworthy,  F.  M. 

The  sloyd  system  of  manual  training. 
Watertown,  Perkins  Institution,  1927.  28p. 

Describes  the  sloyd  system  of  manual 
training  as  used  in  the  girls’  department 
of  Perkins  Institution. 

League  of  Nations.  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

Report  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
various  countries.  Geneva,  League  of  Na- 
tions, 1929.  pp.  37-44,  137-166. 

Chapter  8 of  this  report  discusses  in 
general  the  information  received  in  regard 
to  vocational  training  of  the  blind;  Ap- 
pendix 6 gives  specific  data  from  the  vari- 
ous countries  that  replied  to  the  question- 
naire sent  out. 

JvELIEVRE,  D. 

General  education  and  special  training 
of  the  young  blind  for  a career.  World 
Conference  on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  41-51. 

One  of  the  French  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference tells  of  the  musical  training  and 
the  trades  taught  in  French  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Libby,  A.  D. 

Training  blind  adults  in  public  school 
shops.  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  15,  No. 
4,  1949.  pp.  24-26. 

Reports  on  a productive  experiment  in 
utilizing  public  school  facilities  by  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind.  For  this 
experiment  four  blind  men  were  enrolled 
at  Des  Moines  Technical  School. 

Lodholz,  H.  E. 

Ceramics  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950. 
pp.  197-199. 

Pottery  as  taught  at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind. 

McAuley,  J.  H. 

Redirection  of  industrial  arts  teaching 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 


ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936. 
pp.  69-72. 

Explains  the  plan  of  teaching  industrial 
arts  in  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  standard  achievement  sheets 
used  in  connection  with  these  courses. 

McDonald,  J.  T. 

The  present  status  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  schools  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1928.  pp.  361-363. 

A survey  was  made,  by  the  help  of  a 
questionnaire  of  the  status  of  vocational 
training  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind. 

McGibbons,  P. 

The  necessity  of  teaching  handicrafts  for 
rehabilitation.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp.  115-118. 

Mackenzie,  M. 

Handwork  in  the  lower  school  at 
Perkins.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  41-43. 

Mattson,  E. 

Silver,  a creative  medium  for  the  blind 
craftsman  in  salable  jewelry.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  189-192. 

Reports  on  courses  in  silver  work  at 
various  schools  and  workshops. 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

Vocational  preparation  and  placement  of 
visually  handicapped  children.  Teachers 
Forum,  3,  1931,  No.  5.  pp.  5-8. 

A paper  prepared  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion which  gives  comprehensive  data  on 
vocational  training  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States. 

Morgan,  D.  H. 

Vocational  aptitudes  of  the  visually 
handicapped,  as  demonstrated  in  trade 
schools.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37,  1943. 

pp.  P5-I29. 

Discusses  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  system  of  sending  blind  students  in 
the  junior  high  school  year  to  obtain 
vocational  training  in  technical  high 
schools  among  seeing  pupils. 
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Morris,  D.  V. 

A new  approach  to  the  employment  of 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  222-228. 

Vocational  training  offered  to  the  blind 
by  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Olympia, 
Washington;  with  some  remarks  on  the 
vocational  opportunities  found  for  them. 

Muller,  F. 

The  creation  and  production  of  an  orig- 
inal doll  unit  as  vocational  training  in 
power  sewing.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  195-197. 

The  production  of  the  doll  was  a 
project  for  the  power  sewing  workroom 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Oliphant,  G.  F. 

What  should  be  the  training  of  those 
pupils  who  show  no  ability  to  follow 
successfully  a higher  educational  or  musi- 
cal career,  and  at  what  age  should  such 
training  begin?  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1911.  pp.  64-71. 

Suggestions  for  making  more  successful 
the  manual  training  and  the  industrial  de- 
partments in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind. 

Palmer,  E.  B. 

A few  thoughts  about  vocational  train- 
ing. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp. 
96-101. 

Describes  a few  projects  in  which  stu- 
dents in  schools  for  the  blind  have  been 
taken  into  the  commercial  and  industrial 
fields  for  periods  of  training. 

Palmer,  E.  L. 

Vocational  preparation  in  a school  for 
the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  33,  1939. 
pp.  1-6. 

Outlines  in  general  terms  a vocational 
guidance  and  training  program  for  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

Poston,  N.  E. 

Some  things  that  graduates  of  schools 
for  the  blind  should  be  able  to  do.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1936.  pp.  1 19-123. 

Points  some  of  the  things  all  blind  grad- 
uates should  have  been  taught  to  do  for 
themselves  and  as  an  assistance  to  others. 


Purposes  in  education:  for  life  and  for  a 

living.  World  Conference  on  Wor\  for 

the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  366-372. 

A round  table  discussion  mainly  devoted 
to  vocational  training  of  the  blind  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

Purse,  B. 

Some  commercial  aspects  of  industrial 
training.  Beacon,  6,  1922,  No.  66,  pp.  1-4, 
& No.  67.  pp.  1-6. 

This  paper  deals  with  two  distinct  types 
of  training  establishments,  the  residential 
school  with  a properly  equipped  technical 
department,  and  the  ordinary  workshop 
which  offer  training  to  people  who  find 
their  way  there  in  adult  life. 

Reinhard,  G. 

Die  technische  Ausbildung  der  Blinden 
und  die  Fiirsorge  fiir  dieselben  nach  ihrer 
Entlassung  aus  der  Blinden-Anstalt.  Blin- 
denlehrerhpngress,  Wien,  1873.  pp.  62-79. 

A director  of  a German  school  for  the 
blind  reports  on  the  vocational  training 
given  the  blind  students  in  his  school 
about  the  year  1870. 

Robertson,  J.  M. 

The  Overbrook  work-study  plan.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1943.  pp.  141-148. 

Report  on  an  experiment  in  industrial 
training  incorporated  into  the  curriculum 
and  coordinated  with  the  work  of  the 
placement  agent  of  the  school. 

Roznowski,  F.  J. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  trades 
training  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1940.  pp.  117-121. 

Among  the  advantages  are  mentioned 
the  development  of  manual  dexterity, 
character  and  personality  development, 
knowledge  of  tools,  etc.  The  disadvantages 
include  the  impracticability  of  trades  now 
taught  and  future  financial  insufficiency. 

Ruth,  N.  E. 

Certification  in  vocational  training.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  109-111. 

A discussion  of  the  vocational  course 
leading  to  a certificate  given  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. 
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SCARBERRY,  W.  G. 

Industrial  arts  instruction,  its  extent  and 
aims.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  107-111. 

A survey  of  the  vocational  training  in 
schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States, 
based  on  replies  to  questionnaires.  The 
discussion  pertains  to  such  training,  both 
from  the  vocational  and  the  general  edu- 
cation standpoint. 


Report  of  the  industrial  arts  education 
committee.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  244-253, 
265-277. 

Discusses  in  general  terms  the  value  of 
industrial  arts  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  suggests  general  shop  courses 
suitable  for  both  girls  and  boys. 


Vocational  training  in  residential  schools 
for  the  blind.  Masters  thesis,  Ohio  State 
University,  1935.  ii9p.  (Mimeographed) 
This  study  endeavors  to  show  what 
vocational  courses  are  offered,  to  define 
such  courses,  and  to  learn  to  what  extent 
each  is  taught  in  the  various  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

SCHOBER,  H. 

Comments  on  carpentry  work  for  the 
sightless.  Teachers  Forum,  9,  1937.  pp. 
93-94- 

Carpentry  taught  in  a school  for  the 
blind. 

SiGAFOOS,  F.  M. 

Factors  of  technical  research  and  their 
relationship  to  the  program  of  industrial 
education.  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  i,  1951.  pp.  6-7. 

Factors  of  technical  research  incor- 
porated into  the  program  of  industrial 
education  at  Overbrook. 

Tynan,  M.  I. 

Are  the  vocational  departments  of 
schools  for  the  blind  meeting  present  in- 
dustrial requirements?  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp. 
68-72. 

Certain  suggestions  are  made  for 
changes  in  the  vocational  training  pro- 
gram in  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 


The  feasibility  for  different  schools  to 
specialize  in  certain  types  of  training  is 
discussed. 


What  type  of  education  do  adult  work- 
ers expect  schools  for  the  blind  to  give 
their  graduates?  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  28-34. 

A survey  of  the  vocational  training  in 
schools  for  the  blind  at  the  time  and  sug- 
gestions for  making  this  training,  whether 
it  is  vocational  or  prevocational,  as  effec- 
tive as  possible. 

Underwood,  J.  E. 

Technical  training.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
25,  1936.  pp.  63-68. 

Introduction;  Aim  of  training;  Selection 
of  candidates  for  training  and  choice  of 
occupation;  Cooperation  between  local 
education  authorities,  training  and  em- 
ployment agencies;  Qualifications  of  craft 
instructors;  General  education  and  physi- 
cal training  during  a period  of  learning 
a craft. 

Vevle,  M.  R. 

Business  relations  and  occupations  as 
taught  at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  42- 
46. 

Not  a vocational  course  as  such,  but  one 
that  will  teach  efficiency  in  the  handling 
of  personal  business  affairs  and  give 
knowledge  of  vocational  opportunities  and 
their  requirements  for  success. 

Warren,  R.  L. 

Blind  students  in  an  industrial-arts  shop. 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education, 
40,  1951.  pp.  272-273. 

Reports  on  a program  of  industrial  art 
training  in  a public  school  established  for 
blind  children  and  adults. 

Williams,  A.  G. 

An  adventure  in  student  teaching — 
teaching  the  blind.  Industrial  Arts  and 
Vocational  Education,  39,  1950.  pp.  381- 

383- 

A young  man,  totally  blind  was  given 
a period  of  intensive  instruction  in  general 
woodworking,  with  special  emphasis  on 
wood  handicrafts  and  the  use  of  hand 
tools  and  power  machines. 
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WiNiFREDE,  Sister  M. 

Is  the  school  for  the  blind  responsible 
for  vocational  training  and  placement? 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
Proceedings  and  Addresses,  1931.  pp.  692- 
696. 


Wood,  G.  T. 

Training  the  blind  in  brushmaking. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  23,  1935.  pp.  210- 
215. 

Training  in  brushmaking  at  the  Tech- 
nical Training  School  for  the  Blind, 
Leeds,  England. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 


Agete,  F. 

La  enscnanza  de  la  agricultura  a los 
ciegos.  Revista  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y 
Trabajo,  14,  1933,  No.  ii.  pp.  3-1 1. 

Blind  people  are  being  trained  as 
farmers  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Barrett,  F. 

A poultry  project  in  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  7, 
1935-  PP-  77-79- 

A 4-H  club  was  organized  with  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  acting  as  local  leader. 
A complete  separation  was  effected  be- 
tween the  pupils’  poultry  activities  and  the 
institution  flock.  This  project  proved  very 
successful  and  was  expanded,  during  the 
second  year,  to  include  a girls’  club  as 
well. 

A blind  man’s  garden,  by  Tritone.  New 
Beacon,  25,  1941.  pp.  146-147. 

A blind  man  tells  of  his  pleasure  in 
growing  a garden. 

Blind  students  take  course  in  poultry  hus- 
bandry. The  Extensioner,  32,  No.  8, 
1946.  pp.  3-4. 

Reports  on  a practical  course  in  poultry 
husbandry  for  the  blind  conducted  at 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College. 

Bullock,  C.  F. 

A blind  man’s  kennels.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  165-168. 

A blind  man  tells  of  his  success  in 
operating  a dog  kennel. 

Bunting,  M. 

A battle  for  independence.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  3.  pp.  13-16. 

The  life  stories  of  a blind  man  and  his 
blind  wife  who  are  making  a living  in 
farming  specializing  in  poultry  and  sheep 
raising. 


Cannon,  G. 

Blind  farmer.  Farm  Quarterly,  Summer, 
1950.  9p.  (Reprint) 

Describes  the  farm  school  operated  by 
the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
at  Mason,  Ohio. 

Chambers,  E.  A. 

A three  years’  experiment  in  poultry 
husbandry.  Reprinted  from  the  92nd  an- 
nual report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1924.  8p. 
(Also  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1924.  pp.  208-210.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1921-22  a few  of  the  boys  and  their  in- 
structor took  over  a small  flock  of  chickens 
as  a start  in  the  work  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry. A program  of  expansion  of  the 
poultry  plant  was  started  with  the  objec- 
tives in  view  of  making  an  added  con- 
tribution to  vocational  training,  furthering 
the  development  of  responsibility  and  new 
interests  such  as  contact  with  outside  peo- 
ple, and  enriching  the  course  of  study. 

Chapman,  L. 

Flower  gardening  in  the  dark.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  215-218. 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  blind 
gardener,  covering  the  field  from  the 
window  box  to  the  more  ambitious,  larger 
outdoor  garden. 


Vegetable  gardening  in  the  dark.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  178-180. 

Directions  and  suggestions  for  the  blind 
gardeners,  based  on  personal  experiences. 

Chappell,  J.  H. 

How  to  analyze  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  blind  persons  on  the  farm.  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, 1951.  30p.  (Rehabilitation  Service 
Series  No.  160) 
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Procedure;  Example  of  rehabilitating  a 
blind  person  as  a farm  operator;  Checklist 
to  be  used  by  counselor  in  evaluating  his 
performance;  When  does  the  counselor’s 
responsibility  end?  Example  of  rural  oc- 
cupations in  vv^hich  blind  and  partially 
sighted  persons  have  successfully  engaged. 

Coon,  N. 

Gardening  for  the  adult  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  32,  1938.  pp.  177-179. 

A paper  directed  to  home  teachers  of 
the  blind,  offering  a few  suggestions  on 
gardening  as  a means  of  making  life  for 
the  blind  person  richer  and  fuller. 


Gardening  instruction  at  Perkins.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  30,  1936.  pp.  49-52. 

A report  on  the  development  of  a course 
in  gardening  at  Perkins  Institution  started 
in  the  summer  of  1933. 


Practical  gardening  at  Perkins.  Teachers 
Forum,  6,  1934.  pp.  54-55. 

A report  on  an  experimental  class  in 
gardening  conducted  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1933.  The  work  was  conducted  with  sev- 
eral groups  and  various  methods  were 
employed. 


Suggestions  for  the  blind  gardener. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  iii- 
112. 


Victory  gardens  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37,  1943. 
pp.  64-65. 

Helpful  hints  for  the  blind  vegetable 
gardener. 

Cowan,  E. 

Fingertip  gardening.  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  66,  1939,  No.  7.  p.  57. 

A blind  woman  explains  her  methods 
in  taking  care  of  a garden,  and  tells  of 
the  pleasure  this  occupation  gives  her. 

COWGILL,  A.  G. 

The  school  gardens  at  Overbrook.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  8,  1915.  pp.  144-149. 

Report  of  four  years  of  gardening  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  in  which  this  activity 
developed  beyond  the  experimental  stage 


into  a regular  department  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

Delamarter,  a. 

Vocational  agriculture  for  the  blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  12,  1940.  pp.  68-69,  79- 
Describes  the  courses  given  at  the  Mich- 
igan School  for  the  Blind  in  various  forms 
of  agriculture. 

DeLong,  M. 

Poultry  raising  for  the  blind.  Outwitting 
Handicaps,  8,  No.  3,  1942.  pp.  21-24. 

Experiences  of  a successful  blind  poultry 
farmer. 

Edkins,  H.  S. 

Employment  for  the  blind  in  poultry- 
keeping and  horticulture.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  23,  1935.  pp.  147-150. 

Excerpts  of  a paper  dealing  with  poultry- 
keeping “as  economic  employment,  which 
would  ensure  the  blind  worker  a living 
wage  all  the  year  round”. 

Eyre,  F. 

Blind  gardener’s  system  of  bulb  cultiva- 
tion. New  Beacon,  29,  1945.  pp.  103-104. 


The  blind  man’s  garden,  how  to  make 
it.  Beacon,  13,  1929,  No.  156.  pp.  lo-ii. 

Amateur  gardening,  begun  before  the 
author  became  blind,  and  continued  with 
enjoyment  after  his  loss  of  vision. 


Gardening  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  27,  1933.  pp.  227-229. 

A member  of  the  English  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners  describes  his  own  ex- 
periences in  raising  vegetables  and  flowers. 

F.,  J.  W. 

Experiences  in  pig-keeping.  New  Bea- 
con, 23,  1939.  pp.  70-71. 

A blind  man  tells  of  his  experiences  in 
raising  pigs. 

A farming  venture  for  the  blind  in  Den- 
mark. Teacher  of  the  Blind,  24,  1935. 
pp.  91-92. 

An  experiment  in  placing  nine  blind 
feeble-minded  boys  on  a farm  in  Den- 
mark as  assistants  to  the  farmer. 

Findlay,  H. 

The  blind  can  grow  too.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  69-71. 
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Discusses  special  gardening  tools  de- 
veloped by  the  author  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 


Gardening  for  health  and  happiness, 
n.p.  The  Author,  1946.  6op. 

A guide  for  blind  gardeners,  presenting 
the  special  Findlay  tools.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. 

Foster,  W.  H. 

A dream  come  true.  Journal  of  Rehabili- 
tation, 13,  No.  2,  1947.  pp.  13-14. 

The  story  of  a blind  beekeeper  in  Texas. 

Gibson,  L. 

Poultry  raising  at  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  8,  1915.  pp.  177-179. 

Glover,  C.  S. 

A school  for  farm  training.  'New  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  46,  1952.  pp.  105-106. 

Describes  the  farm  school  for  the  blind 
conducted  by  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

FIagopian,  G. 

Poultry  raising  as  an  occupation  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  pp.  97-101. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  blind 
poultry  farmers  tells  of  his  work  and  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  before  he 
became  firmly  established  in  the  business. 

Harry  Brinkgrieve  and  his  flowers.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  9,  1916.  p.  87. 

The  experiences  of  a blind  man  in  the 
occupation  of  a florist. 

Hernandez,  T. 

Primeros  trabajos  de  agricultura  en  la 
escuela  de  ciegos  “Varona  Suarez”.  Revista 
de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y Trabajo,  14, 
1933,  No.  II.  pp.  18-21. 

Elementary  farming  as  taught  to  the 
blind  students  of  the  School  “Varona 
Suarez”,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Hines,  H.  L. 

Rural  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  81-84. 


Reports  on  experiments  in  establishing 
blind  men  in  raising  rabbits  and  hogs  for 
the  market,  and  in  dairy  farming. 

K.,  A.  G. 

Home  occupations  for  the  blind,  garden- 
ing. Beacon,  13,  1929,  No.  148.  pp.  13-14. 

Notes  on  the  work  of  the  Guild  for 
Promotion  of  Gardening  amongst  the 
Blind  and  Partially  Blind,  formerly  the 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

Keeping  angora  rabbits.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  162-164. 

This  is  suggested  as  an  interesting  and 
lucrative  occupation  for  blind  people. 

Lake,  M.  M. 

Blind  men  on  the  farm  front.  North- 
eastern Poultryman,  36,  No.  i,  1943.  pp. 
8-9. 

Tells  of  the  Barnes  Agricultural  School 
for  the  Blind. 


On  the  farm  front.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  35-36. 

A report  of  the  work  being  done  at  the 
Barnes  School  of  Farming  for  blind  stu- 
dents. 


A program  of  rehabilitation;  the  Barnes 
school  offers  a new  service.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  14-16. 

An  outline  of  the  field  which  the  Barnes 
Agricultural  School  for  the  Blind  can 
serve,  the  advantages  of  this  training  to 
a blind  man,  and  how  this  may  affect 
those  who  are  working  for  and  with  the 
blind. 


Some  observations  on  the  problem  of 
rural  rehabilitation.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
38,  1944.  pp.  221-224. 

Gives  reasons  why  blind  persons  from 
rural  areas  might  best  be  rehabilitated  in 
the  country,  and  cites  certain  phases  of 
agriculmre  at  which  the  blind  have  been 
reasonably  successful. 


Suggestions  for  making  farm  place- 
ments. Outlo\o\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947. 

pp.  6-8. 

In  his  discussion  of  farm  placements, 
the  author  mentions  many  various  farm 
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jobs  that  can  be  done  successfully  by  a 
blind  man. 

Lovewell,  R. 

Farming  without  sight.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  i.  pp.  21-23. 

The  life  story  of  a blind  farmer  in 
New  York  State. 

Lowe,  P.  M. 

Gardening  in  the  dark.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  98-100. 

A blind  man  who  successfully  has 
tended  a garden  for  ten  years  explains 
his  working  methods. 

Marshall,  G.  H. 

Outdoor  employment.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  7,  1913.  pp.  53.59. 

Various  types  of  farm  work  as  taught 
in  the  School  department  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind.  Many 
illustrations. 

Newman,  H.  W.,  Hoard,  S.  W.,  and 
WoDTKE,  H.  S. 

Beekeeping  for  the  blind.  New  York, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  1947.  439.  (Monograph  No.  ii) 
“This  work  is  a manual  of  beekeeping 
prepared  for  the  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.” 

Owens,  G.  W. 

Basic  philosophy  and  fundamental  as- 
pects of  rehabilitating  blind  persons  in 
rural  pursuits.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  95-96. 


Rehabilitation  of  the  rural  blind.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  U^orJ^ers  for  the  Blind, 
1951.  pp.  68-70. 

Concerns  standards  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  and  followed  closely  in  setting  up 
a client  as  a farm  case. 

Parker,  R.  L. 

The  study  of  farm  life  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  4,  1911.  pp.  169- 
170. 

A brief  summary  of  a course  in  poultry 
farming  given  at  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind.  Government  bulletins  on  poul- 
try culture  transcribed  into  braille  were 
used  as  textbooks. 


Peirson-Webber,  F.  P. 

Poultry  rearing  as  an  occupation  for  the 
blind.  Blind,  2,  1905.  pp.  253-254. 

A short  article  on  poultry  farming  by  a 
blind  Englishman.  There  are  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  daily  managing 
of  the  business,  based  on  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  writer. 

Peiser,  a. 

Gartenbau  und  Blindenbildung.  Blinden- 
freund,  52,  1932.  pp.  I33-.I39- 

A survey  of  the  possibilities  of  garden- 
ing as  a field  of  instruction  of  the  blind. 
There  are  many  references  to  the  opinions 
of  other  authorities  in  the  education  of 
the  blind. 

Preuss,  B. 

The  development  of  opportunties  for 
blind  persons  in  the  area  of  general  farm- 
ing. American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  93-94. 


Profitable  poultry  farming.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  9,  1915.  pp.  5-6. 

A blinded  English  officer  tells  of  his 
training  and  success  as  a poultry  farmer. 

Quinn,  M. 

Our  school  garden.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  8,  1915.  pp.  150-15 1,  184. 

A description  of  the  gardens  tended  by 
girls  of  the  second  grade  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  with  a plan  of  the  garden  as 
worked  out  on  braille  slates  by  each  girl. 

Ramadanovitch,  V. 

Blind  farmers  in  Yugoslavia.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  25,  1931.  pp.  153-154,  176. 

A description  of  a model  farm  colony 
“Veternik”,  where  a group  of  blind  ex- 
service  men  and  a small  number  of  civil- 
ian blind  have  been  established  by  the 
Government. 

Reed,  R.  B. 

Poultry  culling  by  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  19,  1925,  No.  2.  p.  50. 

A class  of  war-blinded  soldiers  from 
Evergreen  passes  judgment  on  two  groups 
of  birds  at  the  poultry  show  at  Baltimore, 
Summer,  1925. 
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Rose,  C.  E. 

Blind  poultry  farmers.  Beacon,  2,  1918, 
No.  16.  pp.  6-7. 

Training  in  poultry  farming  at  St. 
Dunstans. 

SCHADOW,  K. 

Die  Gefliigelhaltung  als  Beruf  fiir 
Blinde.  Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungs- 
wesen,  2,  1931.  pp.  79-83. 

A blind  man  tells  of  his  success  as  a 
poultry  farmer  in  Germany. 

Sedeno,  A. 

La  ensenanza  de  la  agricultura  en  la 
escuela  de  ciegos  de  la  Habana.  Revista  de 
Agricultura,  Comercio  y Trabajo,  14, 
i933>  No.  II.  pp.  11-18. 

Farming  as  taught  in  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

SiLEX,  P. 

Kriegsblinde  in  der  Landwirtschaft. 
Monatsbldtter  fiir  AugenheilJ^unde,  58, 
1917.  pp.  462-467. 

War-blinded  soldiers  as  farmers. 


Die  Kriegsblinden  in  Halbau.  Klinische 
Monatsbldtter  fur  AugenheilJ{unde,  59, 
1917.  pp.  166-168. 

A description  of  the  training  in  farm 
work  given  at  the  Farm  School  for  War- 
blinded  Soldiers  at  Halbau,  Germany. 

Smith,  L.  F. 

Gardening  by  touch.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  281-283. 

Tells  of  the  activities  of  garden  clubs 
for  the  blind  which  have  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  Texas  and  in  other 
places. 

Stewart,  G.  H. 

Development  of  operations  for  blind 
persons  in  rural  occupations.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1949.  pp.  96-98. 

Cites  specific  cases  active  in  dairy  farm- 
ing, in  poultry  farming,  small  animal  rais- 
ing, and  in  greenhouse  work. 

Stoneburn,  F.  H. 

How  a blind  man  is  making  money 
with  R.  I.  Reds.  Poultry  Tribune,  30, 
1925,  No.  8.  pp.  14-15,  60.  (Also  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  19,  1925,  No.  2.  pp.  45-49.) 


The  story  of  George  Hagopian,  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  blind  poultry 
farmers. 

Success  with  poultry.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  i.  p.  37. 

A short  sketch  of  a man  who  met  the 
emergency  of  sudden  blindness  by  going 
into  the  poultry  business  after  a course 
in  poultry  raising  at  a school  for  the 
blind. 

Sutcliffe,  J.  E. 

Gardening  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  27,  1933.  pp.  161-166. 

A few  added  remarks  on  practical 
working  methods  for  the  blind  gardener. 


Gardening  for  the  blind,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Beatrice  Duncombe,  and  chap- 
ters on  the  kitchen  garden,  by  Frank  Eyre, 
and  teaching  the  young,  by  Ada  Byron. 
London,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1931.?  3op.  (Bulletin  No.  3) 

A handbook  of  working  methods  for 
the  blind  gardener,  sponsored  by  the  Eng- 
lish Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

Turner,  H. 

Chickens  lay  golden  eggs.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  29,  1935.  pp.  155-157. 

Successful  chicken  farming  in  Ontario, 
Canada. 


Fifteen  million  assistants.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  29,  1935.  pp.  198-200. 

Successful  beekeeping  by  a blind  man 
at  Allandale,  Ontario,  Canada. 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Handbook  of  job  descriptions  in  rural 
activities  suitable  for  the  employment  of 
blind  persons.  Washington,  1948-  v.p. 
(Rehabilitation  Service  Series  No.  52) 

Part  I.  Job  descriptions — farm  hand: 
A.  Totally  blind  person;  B.  Partially 
sighted  person. 

Part  II.  Job  descriptions — Operator  of 
a farm:  A.  General  farm;  B.  Specialty 
farm. 

Part  III.  Job  descriptions — Manager  of 
a farm. 

Appendix  A.  Points  to  be  considered 
when  selecting  a suitable  farm  employ- 
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ment  objective  or  farm  operation  for  a 
particular  individual  who  is  blind  or  par- 
tially sighted. 

Appendix  B.  Ten  qualities  you  need  to 
be  a farmer. 


Yes — the  blind  can  and  do  garden!  Amer- 
ican Home,  34,  No.  6,  1945.  pp.  16-17. 
Describes  the  special  tools  for  garden- 
ing by  the  blind  developed  by  Professor 
Findlay.  Many  illustrations. 


BLIND  IN  INDUSTRY 


A blind  man’s  rivet-sorting  device;  how 
he  designed,  described,  and  prepared  the 
“drawings”  of  a rivet-sorting  device  for 
submission  in  the  firm’s  suggestion 
scheme.  Production  and  Engineering 
Bulletin,  3,  1944.  pp.  367-370. 

Bond,  F.  F. 

The  amazing  blind.  American  Mercury, 
58,  1944.  pp.  332-336. 

World  War  II  opened  up  many  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  for  the  blind  in 
industrial  jobs. 

Campagnan,  J. 

L’emploi  des  aveugles  dans  I’industrie. 
La  Revue  Mondiale,  143,  1921.  pp.  441- 
445- 

Early  efforts  at  placing  blind  people  in 
industry  in  France. 

Campbell,  C.  F.  F. 

Work  among  the  seeing.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907. 
pp.  101-104. 

In  this  article  is  described  the  first  at- 
tempts in  America  to  place  blind  men  in 
factories  and  in  other  jobs  in  competition 
with  the  seeing. 

Clunk,  J.  F. 

Employment  of  blind  workers  in  in- 
dustry. Personnel,  24,  1948.  pp.  280-283. 

“Recent  experiments  in  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  both  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  reveal  that  blind  workers 
are  employable  in  a wide  variety  of  peace- 
time occupations  and  that  their  produc- 
tivity often  exceeds  that  of  sighted  persons. 
This  article  explores  some  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  use  of  blind  workers  and  points 
out  the  advantages  which  their  employ- 
ment offers  industry.” 


Factory  jobs  for  blind  men.  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  20,  1926,  No.  2.  pp.  38-44. 


Procedure  in  placing  blind  men  in  fac- 
tory jobs. 


Future  employment  for  the  blind  in 
industry,  business  and  agriculture.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1947.  pp.  104-107. 


Is  the  employment  of  blind  labor  a 
luxury?  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  87-92. 

Seeks  to  prove  that  the  placement  of 
competent  blind  persons  in  industrial 
plants  is  feasible  at  any  time  and  should 
not  be  reserved  for  times  when  war  con- 
ditions make  for  scarcity  of  labor. 

Collins,  J.  H. 

“Feel”  beats  sight  in  this  war  job. 
Light,  16,  No.  3,  1944.  pp.  3-5. 

Tells  of  a blind  man  who  assembles 
ceramic  coils  for  fighting  planes. 


Here’s  what  happened  to  the  blind  war 
workers.  Light,  18,  No.  i,  1945.  pp.  9-10. 

Surveys  the  situation  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

CONVERY,  J.  M. 

The  part  of  management.  National  Re- 
habilitation Association  Conference  Pro- 
ceedings, 1950.  pp.  50-53. 

It  is  good  business  not  to  overlook  the 
handicapped  worker.  Where  the  blind  per- 
son is  placed  properly  on  a job  for  which 
he  is  qualified,  his  productivity  is  as  good 
or  better  than  the  non-handicapped. 

The  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild. 

Information  about  profitable  industrial 
occupations  for  the  blind.  The  Finger  In- 
dustry News,  No.  3,  1919.  24p. 

Reports  on  one  of  the  early  efforts  of 
employing  blind  workers  in  general  in- 
dustry. 
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Fenelon,  K.  G. 

Blind  workers  in  industry.  London, 
1944.  I4p. 

A survey  of  the  employment  of  blind 
workers  in  industry  in  England.  Detailed 
information  regarding  215  blind  persons 
employed  by  50  different  firms  was  ob- 
tained. It  was  found  that  blind  persons 
were  being  employed  in  a wide  range  of 
industries  and  in  many  different  localities. 

Finding  the  other  way;  modification  of 
tasks  aid  blind  workers  to  find  and  keep 
jobs.  Industrial  Bulletin,  28,  No.  4,  1949. 
PP.  32-33: 

Job  modification  in  combination  with 
the  provision  of  tools  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  blind. 

The  first  battalion  in  action.  Production 
and  Engineering  Bulletin,  2,  1943.  pp. 

547-552. 

More  than  one  thousand  sightless  work- 
ers were  employed  at  the  time  in  industry 
in  England.  This  article  gives  some  ex- 
amples from  representative  firms. 

Cans,  M.  G.,  and  Pirups-Hvarre,  C.  C. 

New  freedom  for  the  blind.  Occupa- 
tions, 22,  1943.  pp.  117-119. 

“Today  in  our  defense  program  the 
blind  are  being  trained  for  war  industries. 
The  records  show  that  with  the  proper 
training  blind  workers  surpass  the  sighted 
from  10  to  80  percent  in  certain  hand- 
skilled  operations  as  blind  persons  are 
especially  adept  at  these. 

Greer,  W.  P. 

The  blind  can  do  a job  for  industry. 
]ournal  of  Rehabilitation,  13,  No.  5,  1947. 
pp.  14-18. 

Placement  of  blind  persons  in  industry 
in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Griffis,  E. 

The  blind  do  it  better.  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, 186,  1943.  pp.  522-524. 

During  the  war  years  blind  workers  in 
industry  made  an  excellent  record  for 
themselves. 

Hendricx,  V. 

L’utilisation  de  la  main  d’oeuvre 
d’aveugles  dans  notre  industrie,  au  point 


de  vue  economique.  Annales  de  V Associa- 
tion  des  Ingenieurs  sortis  des  Ecoles 
speciales  de  Gand,  18,  5.  Serie,  1928.  299. 
(Reprint) 

The  use  of  blind  persons  in  industrial 
jobs,  from  the  economical  point  of  view. 

Illinois.  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

Industry  at  their  fingertips,  efficiency  of 
blind  workers  in  Illinois.  Springfield,  1948. 
n.p.  (Mimeographed) 

A collection  of  letters  from  employers 
of  blind  people. 

IVIMEY,  A. 

Training  sightless  veterans  for  precision 
work.  Personnel  Journal,  25,  1947.  pp.  358- 

361. 

A description  of  how  one  English  man- 
ufacturing company  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunity  to  use  blind  veterans. 

Johnson,  J.  A. 

The  employer’s  viewpoint  in  employing 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  workers. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1951.  pp.  59-66. 

Points  out  areas  in  which  some  needless 
confusion  exists  and  makes  suggestions  as 
to  how  some  of  it  may  be  eliminated. 

Jones,  K.  M.,  and  Polansky,  F. 

Sightless  workers  in  industry;  with  a 
foreword  by  Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth.  Modern 
Management,  7,  No.  i,  1947.  pp.  5-8,  30. 

This  article  is  the  result  of  a six  months’ 
study  during  which  time  the  authors  in- 
spected factories  employing  blind  persons, 
visited  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  talked  with  leaders  in  work  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  individual  blind  persons. 

McFarland,  R.  A. 

Physically  handicapped  workers:  I.  Ex- 
perience in  war  industries;  II.  Rehabilita- 
tion of  veterans.  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view, Autumn,  1944.  319.  (Reprint) 

McKay,  E.  C. 

Survey  of  factory  employment.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1927.  pp.  63-68. 

A report  on  a study  of  occupations  being 
followed  by  blind  persons. 
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Magers,  G.  a. 

Current  problems  in  dealing  with  in- 
dustry. American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  78-81. 

Points  out  the  need  for  adequate  adjust- 
ment and  prevocational  centers  for  the 
blind  and  also  the  need  for  greater  and 
more  efficient  use  of  regular  vocational 
training  facilities  for  the  blind.  A harmon- 
ious relationship  with  union  labor  and 
management  is  always  of  importance. 

Marsom,  C. 

Seeking  trouble.  New  Beacon,  31,  1947. 
pp.  149-151. 

Experiences  of  a blind  worker  as  in- 
spector of  parts  in  factories. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don. 

Employment  of  the  blind.  London,  1930. 
I9p.  (Bulletin,  No.  i) 

A pamphlet  discussing  the  employment 
of  blind  persons  in  ordinary  factories  and 
workshops,  and  sub-contracting  as  a means 
of  finding  new  occupations. 


Skilled  hands.  London,  1948.  349. 

Discusses  some  of  the  main  industries 
in  which  employment  is  being  provided 
for  the  blind  in  England.  Many  illustra- 
tions. 

National  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  persons  employed  in  war  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  as  of  January 
I,  1943.  Washington,  1943.  33p. 

A compilation  of  reports  submitted  by 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  seeking  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


Blind  workers  in  U.S.  industries;  photo- 
graphs and  letters  from  their  employers; 
compiled  by  Lawrence  Q.  Lewis.  Wash- 
ington, 1943.  n.p. 


Letters  from  sighted  employers  of  blind 
employees,  compiled  by  Lawrence  Q. 
Lewis.  Washington,  1941,  enlarged  ed., 
1942.  n.p. 

Niepel,  E. 

Die  Beschaftigung  Blinder  in  der  In- 
dustrie. Berlin,  Reichsdeutsche  Blindenver- 
band,  1923.  i6p. 


Reports  on  early  efforts  at  placing  blind 
Germans  in  industrial  jobs. 

Page,  E.  W. 

Blind  industrial  employment;  a survey 
of  the  present  position  and  opportunities. 
New  Beacon,  29,  1945.  pp.  137-139- 


The  employment  of  the  blind  in  un- 
sheltered occupations.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  21 1-224. 

This  picture  of  the  development  of  un- 
sheltered employment  in  England  is  illus- 
trated with  a detailed  list  of  jobs  in  which 
blind  people  have  successfully  engaged.  In 
conclusion  there  is  a discussion  of  the 
Disabled  Persons’  Employment  Act,  1944. 


Selection  for  industry.  New  Beacon,  28, 
1944.  pp.  1-3. 

“Given  careful  selection  along  the  lines 
indicated,  and  after  rooting  out  the  less 
suitable  cases  (judged  by  the  standard 
stated),  there  is  no  reason  why  a very 
high  degree  of  efficiency  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  the  blind  in  their  work  in 
industry.” 

Perlis,  L. 

How  organized  labor  can  cooperate  in 
job  placement.  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation. Conference  Proceedings,  1950. 
pp.  49-50. 

Purse,  B. 

The  blind  in  industry;  fifty  years  of 
work  and  wages.  London,  Edson  Ltd., 
1925.  I09p. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  England,  in- 
cluding vocational  training  and  placement. 

Reeve,  L.,  and  Dubov,  D. 

The  blind  fight  the  axis.  Coronet,  16, 
No.  6,  1944.  pp.  106-109. 

During  World  War  II  industrial  jobs  of 
various  kinds  were  made  available  to  the 
blind. 

Rose,  M.  A. 

A blind  worker  in  every  factory.  Read- 
ers Digest,  32,  1938,  No.  189.  pp.  93-95. 

An  interview  with  J.  F.  Clunk  regard- 
ing new  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
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Salmon,  P.  J. 

Problems  of  the  blind  in  industry.  Zahl, 
P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  206-233. 

The  special  objectives  of  sheltered  work- 
shops are  given  as  follows:  Precondition- 
ing, conditioning,  reconditioning,  prevoca- 
tional  training  and  vocational  training. 
Reasons  for  the  success  of  placement  of 
blind  individuals  in  industry  are  discussed 
and  principles  are  stipulated  which  would 
promote  sound  and  effective  industrial 
placem'^nts. 

Septinelli,  a.  E.,  and  White,  J.  G. 

Three  finger-tip  successes.  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation,  14,  No.  3,  1948.  pp.  6-8. 

Report  on  three  successful  placements 
of  blind  persons  in  industrial  jobs. 

Smith,  L.  F. 

The  adjustment  of  the  blind  to  indus- 
trial employment.  Master’s  thesis,  Wash- 
ington University,  1945.  (Typewritten) 

SuPA,  M. 

Tapping  a new  reservoir  of  industrial 
manpower.  'Thin\,  9,  No.  ii,  1943.  pp. 
29-31. 

The  blind  as  well  as  other  physically 
handicapped  persons  are  finding  jobs  in 
industry. 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Areas  of  development  in  personal  and 
social  performance  essential  for  placement 
of  blind  persons  in  industry.  Washington, 
1950.  9p.  (Rehabilitation  Service  Series  No. 

1 15) 

Personal  appearance;  Personal  habits; 
Travel;  Interpersonal  relationship;  At- 
titudes; Summary. 


Fundamental  principles  to  be  observed 
when  analyzing  industrial  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  jobs  which  can  be 
performed  without  the  use  of  sight.  Wash- 
ington, 1951.  up.  (Rehabilitation  Service 
Series  No.  142) 

Purpose;  Skills  and  attributes  of  coun- 
selors; Preparing  for  the  interview;  Secur- 
ing information  from  the  employer;  In- 
troducing the  subject;  Establishing  the 
employer’s  confidence  in  the  counselor’s 


judgment;  OfiBcials  to  be  interviewed; 
Demonstrating  jobs  in  the  plant. 


Handbook  of  representative  industrial 
jobs  for  blind  workers.  Washington,  1948. 
v.p.  (Rehabilitation  Service  Series,  No.  58) 
Part  I,  Specific  industry  series:  Laundry 
and  dry  cleaning;  Bakery  products; 
Slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  Dairy 
products;  Mattresses  and  bed  springs; 
Foundries;  Garment  industry;  Boot  and 
shoe  industry. 

Part  II,  General  coverage  series:  Carton 
set-up;  Wrapping  and  packaging;  Material 
handling:  loading  and  unloading  con- 
veyors and  trucks;  Machine  operations 
(wood  working  power  tools);  Machine 
operations  (metal  working  power  tools) ; 
Machine  tending,  feeding  and  off -bearing; 
Photographic  processing. 

Part  III,  Physical  demands  analysis. 

VOORHEES,  A.  L. 

Objectives,  methods  and  procedures  in 
the  placement  of  the  blind  in  industry. 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  Con- 
ference Proceedings,  1950.  pp.  47-49. 

Concerns  the  responsibilities  that  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  must  assume  toward 
labor  and  management  in  the  placement 
of  blind  persons  in  industrial  jobs. 

Wheeler,  S.  S. 

Economic  independence  for  the  blinded; 
the  employment  of  the  civilian  and  war 
blind  in  the  electrical  industry,  and  the 
extension  of  their  usefulness  in  new  chan- 
nels. Sea  Power,  January,  1919.  pp.  44-47. 

Describes  one  of  the  early  efforts  of 
employing  blind  persons  in  general  in- 
dustry. 

Whitehead,  E.  W. 

Experiences  of  a blind  war  workei. 
New  Beacon,  29,  1945.  pp.  1-5. 

A blind  university  graduate  tells  of  her 
experiences  working  for  a time  in  a war 
factory, 

Williamson,  L.  G. 

Are  industrial  placements  worthwhile.^ 
Our  experience  in  this  field.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1941.  pp.  96-101. 

Placement  of  the  blind  as  conducted  at 
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the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Wolf,  D. 

An  experiment  in  employing  the  blind; 
how  blind  men  were  successfully  put  at 
work  on  drilling  machines.  Industrial 
Management,  February,  1919.  pp.  105-107. 


The  works  manager  said — “I  could  do  it 
with  my  eyes  shut”.  Production  and 
Engineering  Bulletin,  2,  1943.  pp.  344- 
349- 

During  World  War  II  many  blind  per- 
sons were  placed  in  industrial  jobs  in 
England. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 


Anderson,  L. 

Aims  of  commercial  training  in  schools 
for  the  blind — vocational  and  pre-voca- 
tional.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  33-35. 

There  are  two  objectives — education  for 
business-like  living  and  education  for  busi- 
ness-like working.  The  first  objective  is 
the  more  important  in  a school  for  the 
blind. 

Baxter,  M. 

Typewriting.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  26, 
1938.  pp.  99-103. 

Discusses  the  value  of  a knowledge  of 
typewriting  to  the  blind  person. 

Bigman,  G.  T. 

A clerical  test  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950. 
pp.  80-83. 

Describes  a clerical  test  developed  at 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
consisting  of  five  parts:  Filing,  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Verbal  Mem- 
ory. 

Blind  dictaphone  operators  and  typists 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada — A 
symposium.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  18, 
1924,  No.  3.  pp.  15-36. 

Letters,  testimonials  and  biographical 
sketches  regarding  blind  dictaphone  opera- 
tors and  typists  employed  in  various  com- 
mercial offices. 

Breadwinners — with  modern  office  ma- 
chines. Office  Economics,  i,  1935,  No.  5. 
pp.  8-9,  59-60. 

Deals  with  the  success  of  blind  office 
workers. 

Brown,  A.  L. 

Aims  of  commerical  training  in  schools 


for  the  blind — vocational  and  pre-voca- 
tional.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  30-33. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students 
should  be  given  sufficient  training  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  ordinary 
everyday  transactions  in  the  business 
world,  and  those  with  special  abilities 
should  be  given  a comprehensive  com- 
mercial course. 

Cameron,  J.  H. 

Six  years  of  experience  as  a public 
servant.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949. 
pp.  184-188. 

The  author  is  a blind  woman  employed 
as  a stenographer  in  a Federal  govern- 
ment agency. 

Collins,  J.  H. 

The  blind  make  good  as  dictaphone 
transcribers.  Light,  18,  No.  2,  1946.  pp. 

13-14- 

CoWGILL,  A.  G. 

A business  course  an  essential  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1907.  pp.  11-16.  (Also  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  i,  1907.  pp.  91-96.) 

This  paper  attempts  to  show  that  a 
practical  education  in  business  and  in  the 
science  of  selling  may  open  up  oppor- 
tunities for  talent  hitherto  unproductive 
and  encourage  the  development  of 
initiative. 

Engler,  C. 

A survey  of  typing  departments  in  state 
schools  for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  7, 
1935.  pp.  62-64,  74. 

The  information  gathered  is  based  on 
answers  to  a questionnaire  received  from 
thirty-six  schools  for  the  blind. 
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Teaching  typing  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  9, 
1937.  pp.  62-70. 

Based  on  ten  years’  experiences  as 
teacher  of  commercial  subjects,  the  writer 
outlines  the  typing  courses  given  in  the 
fifth  grade  on  through  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades. 

Foley,  M. 

The  blind  dictaphone  operator.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  219-220. 

A blind  woman  dictaphone  operator 
discusses  her  work  and  the  opportunities 
it  offers  for  a blind  person. 

Forster,  W. 

Wie  ich  Blindenstenotypist  wurde. 
Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungswesen,  10, 
1939.  pp.  26-28. 

A blind  German  stenographer  tells  of 
his  success  in  his  work. 

Fraser,  C.  F. 

Commercial  training  for  the  blind.  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Blind  and 
Exhibition,  Manchester,  1908.  pp.  96-100. 

A description  of  the  commercial  train- 
ing given  at  the  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind,  with  special  emphasis  on  a system 
of  bookkeeping  in  braille. 

Geiger,  L.  L. 

Commercial  education  for  the  blind. 
Masters  thesis,  Boston  University,  1935. 
loop.  (Typewritten) 

“Attempts  to  present  a representative 
picmre  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  com- 
mercial training  of  the  blind  in  the  47 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  Discusses  the  teaching  of  type- 
writing, Braille  shorthand,  dictaphone 
operating,  junior  business  training,  busi- 
ness English,  economics,  salesmanship  and 
office  practice,  other  commercial  subjects, 
and  testing  for  the  blind.” 

Grosback,  H.  A. 

Methods  used  in  teaching  typewriting 
and  other  commercial  subjects.  New  York, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  1937.  (Monograph  No.  6,  pp. 

1 19-129.)  (Mimeographed) 

Hirsch,  B. 

Two  hundred  blind  stenographers  from 


“Geheimrat  Silex,”  the  school  for  the  war- 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  26,  1932. 
pp.  161-166. 

Tells  of  a successful  German  experi- 
ment in  training  war-blinded  soldiers  and 
other  blind  persons  for  positions  as  stenog- 
raphers and  typists  in  offices. 

Holt,  E. 

Dictaphone  equipment  as  used  at  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  ii,  1938.  pp.  ii,  13. 

Describes  the  Miller  system  of  teaching 
typewriting  which  involves  the  use  of  the 
dictaphone  with  the  multiple  tube  attach- 
ment, specially  equipped  for  school  use. 

Jennings,  H.  C. 

Teaching  the  blind  to  typewrite.  Busi- 
ness Education  (JJBEA)  Forum,  5,  No.  2, 
1950.  pp.  25-26,  30. 

“There  is  not  very  much  difference  in 
teaching  typewriting  to  blind  and  seeing 
people.  The  important  aim  is  to  learn  the 
mechanics  of  the  machine.  It  is  here  that 
special  methods  are  devised  to  teach  the 
blind  student  the  operations  of  the  ma- 
chine. Once  these  are  learned,  dependence 
on  touch  will,  of  course,  be  the  most 
reliable  way  of  typewriting.” 

King,  E.  F. 

The  best  method  of  correlating  English 
and  typing.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  35-37. 

Discusses  ways  in  which  the  typing  de- 
partment and  the  English  department 
may  benefit  by  working  together. 


Learning  to  typewrite  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.  'Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers  Federation, 
Yearboo\,  5,  1939.  pp.  295-298. 

Larson,  L.  E. 

Blind  dictaphone  operators.  Teachers 
Forum,  2,  1930,  No.  5.  pp.  2-3. 

This  survey  of  opportunities  for  the 
blind  as  dictaphone  operators  is  based  on 
interviews  with  blind  dictaphone  opera- 
tors and  their  employers. 

Lombard,  H. 

Typewriting  technique.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  184-188. 

Suggests  study  outlines  covering  several 
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years,  and  discusses  such  problems  as 
supervision,  practice  and  drill  work,  pos- 
ture, etc. 

Long,  S.  V. 

Commercial  education  for  the  blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1938.  pp.  17-19. 

A review  of  Commercial  Education  of 
the  Blind,  by  Lorraine  Louise  Geiger,  an 
unpublished  masters  thesis. 


Commercial  training  for  the  blind  at 
Overbrook.  Gregg  Writer,  31,  1929.  pp. 
205-207. 

Instruction  is  given  in  typewriting, 
junior  business  training,  bookkeeping, 
braille  shorthand,  business  English,  com- 
mercial law,  business  arithmetic,  and 
secretarial  studies. 


Experiments  in  commercial  education  at 
Overbrook.  Teachers  Forum,  3,  1930,  No. 
I.  pp.  6-9. 

The  aim  of  this  course  “is  to  teach  the 
common,  ordinary  business  practices  that 
are  needed  in  the  business  of  daily  living”, 
such  as  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  busi- 
ness arithmetic  and  calculation,  etc. 

Lovewell,  R. 

Tough  sledding — but  he’s  winning  out! 
American  Magazine,  84,  1917,  No.  6.  pp. 

52-53- 

The  story  of  Arnold  Hiller,  blind,  but 
a success  as  a dictaphone  operator. 

Mangney,  M.  J. 

Dictaphone  training.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  233-236.  (Also  Seer, 
21,  No.  3,  1951.  pp.  9-12) 

Describes  a dictaphone  training  course 
set  up  at  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Merwin,  S.  B. 

Why  typewriting?  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1918. 
pp.  16-17.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
12,  1918.  pp.  49-51.) 

A discussion  of  the  proper  place  of  type- 
writing in  a school  for  the  blind,  whether 
the  time  given  to  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject is  justified,  and  what  is  the  real 
purpose  of  such  instruction. 


Paulmier,  F.  F. 

Special  problems  in  commercial  teach- 
ing of  blind.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  207-21 1. 

This  paper  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  teaching  typing  to  the  blind. 

Penny,  M. 

Training  of  blind  shorthand-typists.  In- 
ternational Journal  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  i,  1952.  pp.  81-84. 

Describes  the  course  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  given  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  England. 

Rhea,  E.  M. 

Teaching  typewriting  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  Master’s  thesis,  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, 1948.  138P.  (Typewritten) 

Sibley,  M.  C. 

The  future  of  the  dictaphone  operator 
without  sight.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  17, 
1923,  No.  I.  pp.  9-10. 

Smith,  A. 

Can  blind  people  file  correspondence? 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  23,  1930,  No.  4. 
PP-  32-34- 

The  question  is  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  one  who  has  developed  her  own 
system  of  filing. 

Stainsby,  H. 

Typewriting  for  the  blind.  Blind,  i, 
1898.  pp.  18-22. 

Recommends  typewriting  and  operation 
of  a “commercial  phonograph”  as  an  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind. 


A typewriting  office  with  blind  opera- 
tors. Blind,  I,  1900.  pp.  159-166. 

Tells  of  a successful  experiment  in  con- 
ducting a typing  service  with  blind 
women  typists. 

Strehl,  C. 

Die  hbhere  Handelsschulabteilung  der 
Marburger  Blindenstudienanstalt.  Beitrdge 
zum  Blindenbildungswesen , 5,  1934.  pp. 
87-96. 

Information  about  the  advanced  com- 
mercial training  offered  to  the  blind  at  the 
Blindenstudienanstalt  at  Marburg-Lahn, 
Germany. 
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Todd,  F. 

Dictaphone  transcription,  a career  for 
the  blind.  New  York,  Dictaphone  Cor- 
poration, 1942.?  4p. 

This  story  of  a blind  dictaphone  opera- 
tor employed  in  the  office  of  the  Dicta- 
phone Corporation  is  printed  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  may  contemplate 
the  employment  of  blind  dictaphone 
operators. 

Vevle,  M.  R. 

Business  relations  and  occupations  as 
taught  at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  7,  1935.  pp.  42-46. 

This  course  aims  at  giving  the  children 
a knowledge  of  general  business  facts  and 
practices,  an  adequate  skill  in  the  use  of 
necessary  devices  and  procedures,  and  a 
knowledge  of  various  activities  by  which 
the  world’s  work  is  carried  on.  The  course 
is  not  vocational. 


MASSAGE  AND 

The  Alfred  Eichholz  memorial  clinic. 
New  Beacon,  18,  1938.  pp.  202-204. 

A description  of  the  new  clinic  for 
massage  opened  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

Association  of  certificated  blind  masseurs. 
Beacon,  9,  1925,  No.  105.  p.  12. 

The  history  and  progress  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  was  founded  in  1919,  and  in 
1925  had  a membership  of  167  blind 
masseurs. 

A beneficent  life;  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  Jennie  M.  Colby,  graduate  of  Perkins 
Institution,  1920.  249. 

A collection  of  short  articles  and 
sketches  of  the  life  of  a blind  masseuse, 
with  many  references  to  her  success  in  her 
work. 

Broad,  W.  H. 

The  blinded  soldier  as  a masseur.  Bea- 
con, 4,  1920,  No.  37.  pp.  lo-ii. 

A clinic  for  massage  is  opened  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  and  staffed  with  war- 
blinded  soldiers,  trained  as  masseurs. 

Brown,  L.  T. 

Osteopathy;  opportunities  for  the  blind 
in  training  and  practice.  New  York, 


Wampler,  I.  S. 

Braille  shorthand.  Teacheres  Forum,  i, 
No.  5,  1929.  pp.  2-3. 

Describes  the  course  in  braille  short- 
hand as  given  at  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Westphal,  B. 

Die  hohere  Handelsschulabteilung  der 
Blindenstudienanstalt  in  Marburg-Lahn. 
Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungswesen,  3, 
1932.  pp.  2-8. 

Gives  information  about  the  advanced 
commercial  training  offered  by  the  Blin- 
denstudienanstalt in  Marburg-Lahn,  Ger- 
many. 

Young,  V. 

We  employ  a blind  typist.  Business  Edu- 
cation World,  25,  1945.  pp,  526-527. 

The  story  of  a blind  dictaphone  opera- 
tor. 


OSTEOPATHY 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1929. 
5op. 

A study  of  the  profession  of  osteopathy 
as  it  relates  to  the  blind,  discussing  educa- 
tional background  and  training  for  the 
profession,  special  qualifications  and  con- 
ditions by  which  persons  without  sight 
can  succeed,  ways  in  building  up  a prac- 
tice, and  the  income  which  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Chaplin-Hall,  F.  C. 

Massage  department  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind;  II,  The  settlement 
of  the  blind  masseur  and  masseuse.  Bea- 
con, 8,  1924,  No.  90.  pp.  9-10. 

The  secretary  of  the  massage  school  out- 
lines steps  to  help  make  the  blind  masseur 
self-supporting  after  he  has  finished  his 
training.  Circular  letters,  personal  con- 
nections, helpful  publicity  are  especially 
important. 


The  training  of  blind  masseurs  in  Eng- 
land. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  27,  1933.  pp. 
65-70. 

The  secretary  of  the  School  of  Massage 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London  discusses  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates and  the  course  of  training  given 
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blind  men  and  women  at  the  school. 
When  training  is  finished  steps  are  taken 
to  aid  in  establishing  the  blind  masseur  in 
private  practice  or  on  a hospital  staff. 

Eggebrecht,  E. 

Ueber  die  Verwendung  Blinder  in  der 
Massage.  Zeitschrijt  jiir  didtetische  und 
physi\alische  Therapie,  5,  1901-2.  pp.  119- 

130- 

A description  of  an  attempt  to  train  24 
blind  persons  as  masseurs.  For  the  theo- 
retical part  was  used  an  ordinary  textbook 
transcribed  into  braille,  while  the  practical 
training  was  given  in  various  hospitals. 
Dr.  Eggebrecht  considers  the  training 
which  may  be  given  the  blind  as  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  work  of  massage. 

Ewer,  L. 

Massage  durch  Blinde.  Deutsche  Kran- 
\enpflege-Zeitung,  5,  1902,  No.  6.  pp.  81- 
96. 

Finke-Schweidnitz,  H. 

Die  Massage  als  Blindenberuf  in 
Deutschland.  Blindenwelt,  21,  1933.  pp. 
20-24. 

In  1931  an  association  of  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  was  formed  as  a special 
group  within  the  Reichsdeutsche  Blindcn- 
verband.  Various  suggestions  are  given  for 
improving  the  position  of  the  blind  mas- 
seur in  Germany. 

Fischer,  G. 

Die  Ausiibung  der  Massage  durch 
Blinde.  Blindenfreund,  16,  1896.  pp.  29-30. 

An  interested  physician  is  instrumental 
in  training  two  blind  men  as  masseurs, 
and  for  a while  employs  them  in  his  own 
sanatorium.  The  hope  is  expressed  that 
others  may  follow  his  example. 

Fox,  L.  W. 

Massage,  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 
Outlook^  for  the  Blind,  2,  1908.  pp.  88-93. 
(Also  in  Ophthalmology , October,  1906) 
A physician  suggests  that  massage  is  an 
occupation  well  suited  for  the  blind.  At- 
tention is  being  called  to  the  success  of 
blind  masseurs  in  Japan  and  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Institute  for  Massage  by  the 
Blind  in  London,  England. 

Grossmann,  W. 

Die  Eingliederung  der  blinden  Mas- 


seure  in  die  Reichsfachschaft  der  Mas- 
seure,  Masseurinnen  und  verwandter  Be- 
rufe.  Blindenwelt,  22,  1934.  pp.  48-50. 

The  special  association  of  blind  mas- 
seurs and  masseuses  formed  within  the 
Reichsdeutsche  Blindenverband  has  been 
accepted  for  membership  by  the  Reichs- 
fachschaft for  masseurs  under  conditions 
very  favorable  to  the  blind  masseur. 

Helbling,  C. 

Der  Blinde  im  Masseurberufe.  Schwei- 
zerischer  Blindenbote,  8,  1921,  Nos.  7, 
8,  9-  . 

A blind  masseur  explains  why  the  train- 
ing in  massage  or  the  work  as  a masseur 
offer  no  special  difficulty  for  a blind  per- 
son who  is  otherwise  suited  for  the  work. 
The  writer  also  touches  on  the  prospects 
the  blind  masseur  has  for  making  a living. 

Katwick,  A.  D. 

Blind  persons  in  the  professions — in  os- 
teopathy. American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  45-47. 

A blind  osteopath  talks  of  his  own 
experiences  in  his  profession,  and  men- 
tions the  specific  activities  which  he  thinks 
have  brought  him  success.  He  points  out, 
however,  that  schools  of  osteopathy  now 
are  practically  all  closed  to  the  blind. 

Kaufmann,  G. 

Massage  als  Blindenberuf.  Beitrdge  zum 
Blindenbildungswesen,  i,  1931.  pp.  107- 
112. 

Surveys  the  situation  in  Germany  in  re- 
gard to  employing  the  blind  as  masseurs. 
The  conclusion  is  that  massage  is  a suit- 
able occupation  for  the  blind  person,  pro- 
vided he  is  especially  qualified  and  has 
received  the  required  training. 

Kirchberg,  F. 

Die  Blindenmassage.  Muenchener  medi- 
zinische  Wochenschrift,  62,  1915.  pp.  1356- 

1357- 

A leading  physician  of  an  instimte  for 
massage  in  Berlin  gives  a warning  against 
training  blind  persons  in  massage,  as  he 
does  not  consider  it  a suitable  occupation 
for  the  blind. 

Knopf,  S.  A. 

Blinded  soldiers  as  masseurs  in  hospitals 
and  sanatoria  for  reconstruction  and  re- 
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habilitation  of  disabled  soldiers.  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, Annals,  8o,  1918.  pp.  111-116. 

A physician  writes  about  the  oppor- 
tunities available  for  the  blind  in  the 
profession  of  massage,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  tubercular  patients. 

Little,  J.  F. 

Massage  by  the  blind.  Blind,  2,  1904.  pp. 
144-148. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Massage  by  the  Blind  in  Eng- 
land, why  it  was  organized,  the  choice  of 
candidates,  and  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired. 

Lovewell,  R. 

Martin  Bergen — masseur.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  19,  1926,  No.  4.  pp.  38-39. 

A blind  man  trained  as  a masseur  has 
built  up  for  himself  an  excellent  private 
practice  in  addition  to  a staff  position  in 
two  hospitals. 


Successful  sightless  osteopaths.  Outlook^ 
for  the  Blind,  20,  1926,  No.  i.  pp.  18-30. 

A compilation  of  short  sketches  show- 
ing the  training  and  experiences  of  ii 
blind  men  and  women  who  have  made  a 
success  in  the  profession  of  osteopathy. 

Lowry,  G. 

From  Mons  to  1933.  London,  Simpkin 
Marshall,  1933.  i33p. 

An  autobiographical  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  a blind  osteopath. 


Helping  hands.  London,  John  Lane, 
1935.  I28p. 

An  autobiographical  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  a war-blinded  officer  who 
has  made  a success  in  the  profession  of 
osteopathy. 

MacNicol,  Mrs. 

Massage  for  the  blind.  International 
Conference  on  the  Blind,  Edinburgh, 
1905.  pp.  151-153. 

The  training  given  blind  students  at  the 
Institute  for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, England,  and  their  chances  for  later 
employment. 

Marks,  R.  A. 

Twenty-five  years  in  the  dark.  Satur- 


day Evening  Post,  205,  1932,  No.  4.  pp. 
21,  42,  44-45. 

A successful  blind  osteopath  tells  about 
his  training  and  his  work. 

Marriott,  F.  R. 

Some  suggestions  on  massage  by  the 
blind.  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  London,  1914.  pp.  314-319. 

A paper  discussing  some  reasons  why 
massage  is  a suitable  occupation  for  the 
blind,  the  prospects  there  are  for  work 
and  profit,  the  training  that  is  required, 
with  a list  of  blind  persons  who  have 
made  a success  of  this  work. 

Massage  for  the  blind.  Beacon,  3,  1919, 
No.  27.  pp.  lo-ii. 

The  training  given  to  blind  masseurs 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England,  and  their  chances  for 
success  in  this  occupation. 

The  modern  blind  masseur  and  masseuse. 
Beacon,  ii,  1927,  No.  124.  pp.  13-14. 

A few  facts  about  the  Massage  School 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England. 

Munier,  R. 

L’AoIe  Felicien  Fabre.  Valentin  Hauy, 
1934.  pp.  4-9. 

A description  of  the  School  of  Massage 
of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  and  of 
its  new  building. 

My  impressions  before,  during  and  after 
training  as  a masseur.  Beacon,  12,  1928, 
No.  138.  pp.  11-13. 

A war-blinded  soldier  is  being  trained 
as  a masseur  at  the  massage  school  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Massage  as  a profession  for  the  blind. 
London,  1935.  i8p.  (Bulletin  No.  10) 

A bulletin  on  tiie  subject  of  massage  as 
a career  for  the  blind,  discussing  the  type 
of  candidate  likely  to  succeed,  the  course 
of  training  he  or  she  must  follow,  and  the 
future  prospects  of  those  who  become 
qualified. 

A new  massage  clinic.  Beacon,  6,  1922,  No. 
68.  pp.  8-9. 
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A new  massage  clinic  is  opened  in  Lon- 
don by  a former  student  at  the  massage 
school  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Note  sur  un  masseur  aveugle.  Valentin 
Hauy,  1933.  pp.  31-35. 

An  account  of  the  professional  life  and 
success  of  a French  blind  masseur. 

Parker,  A.  E. 

Establishing  a practice  as  a masseuse. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1924,  No.  2. 
pp.  26-27. 

The  experiences  of  a blind  woman 
trained  as  a masseuse  who  was  successful 
in  building  up  a private  practice. 

Pascal,  J. 

The  blind  masseur  in  France.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  112-113. 

During  the  last  years  blind  masseurs 
have  won  increased  popularity  in  France. 

Pawlik,  F. 

Ausbildung  der  Blinden  in  der  Mas- 
sage. Blindenjreund , 16,  1896.  pp.  59-60. 

In  1893  ^ blind  girl  was  trained  as  a 
masseuse.  She  passed  her  examinations 
satisfactorily,  and  has  later  been  success- 
ful in  her  work. 

Pearson,  A. 

Massage  for  the  blind.  Beacon,  3,  1919, 
No.  35.  pp.  11-12. 

A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail 
stating  that  blind  people  can  succeed  as 
masseurs. 

Peyer,  H. 

Die  Ausiibung  der  Massage  als  Blinden- 
beruf.  Blindenjreund,  45,  1925.  pp.  186- 
188. 

A survey  of  hospitals  where  blind  mas- 
seurs were  employed  showed  that  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  blind  mas- 
seur could  not  fill  his  job  as  well  as  a 
seeing  person,  and  that  the  employment 
of  other  blind  masseurs  would  not  be  con- 
sidered. 


Der  blinde  Masseur;  Denkschrift  zur 
Forderung  der  Unterbringung  blinder 
Masseure.  Berlin,  Reichsdeutscher  Blinden- 
verband,  1932.  I2p. 


Massage  is  especially  suitable  as  an  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind.  Since  today  the 
training  as  a masseur  offers  no  difficulties 
for  the  blind,  it  is  recommended  that  ef- 
forts be  made  to  open  up  this  field  to 
the  blind.  Several  letters  from  physicians 
and  heads  of  hospitals  are  quoted  as 
proofs  of  the  fact  that  blind  masseurs  can 
do  satisfactory  work. 

Purse,  B. 

The  British  blind.  London,  Buck  Bros. 
& Harding,  1928.  pp.  104-105. 

A short  reference  to  the  training  of 
blind  persons  in  massage,  remedial  gym- 
nastics, and  medical  electricity  carried  on 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England. 

Salmon,  D.  R. 

A consideration  of  the  handicapped — 
particularly  the  blind  masseur.  New  Yor\ 
State  Journal  of  Medicine,  42,  1942.  pp. 
628-629. 

Sibley,  J.  T. 

Has  massage  any  place  in  schools  for 
the  blind?  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1898.  pp.  19-27. 

An  early  discussion  of  massage,  what 
the  work  consists  of,  what  personal  quali- 
fications are  desirable  in  the  person  per- 
forming it,  and  whether  it  is  a suitable 
work  for  a blind  person. 

Specht,  E. 

Kann  der  Blinde  den  Massageberuf 
ausxiben?  Schweizerischer  Blindenbote , 18, 
1932,  No.  10. 

A discussion  of  the  suitability  of  mas- 
sage as  an  occupation  for  the  blind.  Per- 
sonal qualification  for  the  work  is  more 
important  than  sight,  and  there  is  no  real 
foundation  for  the  theory  that  the  ma- 
jority of  patients  do  not  like  to  be  mas- 
saged by  a blind  person. 

Tamori,  H.  Y. 

Massage,  acupuncture  and  moxibustion 
as  occupations  for  the  blind.  World  Con- 
ference on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  523-525. 

In  Japan  massage,  acupuncture  and 
moxibustion  have  been  classed  as  occupa- 
tions largely  reserved  for  the  blind. 
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Thilander,  H. 

Une  profession  pour  aveugles  “I’oste- 
opathie”.  Valentin  Haiiy,  1930,  No.  i.  pp. 
14-17. 

A review  of  Osteopathy;  Opportunities 
for  the  Blind  in  Training  and  Practice,  by 
Brown. 

Verwendung  Blinder  in  der  Massage. 
Klinisch-therapeutische  Wochenschrift, 
9,  1902.  pp.  200-202. 

Blind  persons  have  been  successful  as 
masseurs  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Germany  many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  establish  the  blind  masseur.  References 
to  writings  by  Eggebrecht  and  Zablu- 
dowsky. 

Way,  P.  L. 

Choosing  a career;  the  future  of  the 
blind  child.  Beacon,  9,  1925,  No.  102.  pp. 

Describes  the  training  of  blind  masseurs 
given  at  the  massage  school  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 


Massage  department  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  I,  The  training  of 
blind  students.  Beacon,  8,  1924,  No.  89. 
pp.  10-12. 

A detailed  description  of  the  training 


of  blind  masseurs  as  given  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Way  is  the 
principal  of  the  massage  school. 

Wilcox,  H. 

Succeeding  as  a masseuse.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  21,  1928,  No.  4.  pp.  31-33. 

The  training  of  a blind  girl  in  massage 
and  her  success  as  a masseuse  in  a public 
sanatorium. 

Yoshimoto,  T. 

Massage  by  the  blind  in  Japan.  Blind,  i, 
1901.  pp.  292-293. 

A short  report  on  the  educational  back- 
ground, training  and  professional  oppor- 
tunities of  the  blind  masseur  in  Japan. 

Zabludowski,  I. 

t)ber  die  Verwendung  Blinder  zur 
Ausiibung  der  Massage.  KranJ^enpflege,  i, 
190 1-2.  pp.  369-376. 

Massage  has  been  recognized  to  a more 
or  less  extent  as  a suitable  occupation  for 
the  blind  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  Japan.  This  writer  admits 
that  blind  masseurs  may  do  satisfactory 
work  under  special  supervision,  but  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  subject  of  mas- 
sage should  be  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  schools  for  the  blind. 


MUSIC 


Birnie,  W.  a.  H. 

A man  without  a worry.  American 
Magazine,  128,  1939,  No.  2.  pp.  53-54,  63. 

The  story  of  Alec  Templeton,  famous 
blind  pianist. 

A blind  American  girl’s  artistic  triumph. 
Hampton’s  Magazine,  26,  1911.  pp.  504- 
505. 

A popular  sketch  of  Leila  Holterhoff, 
blind  American  singer. 

Der  blinde  Kirchenmusiker. — A sympo- 
sium. Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungs- 
wesen,  3,  1932.  pp.  65-84. 

A collection  of  papers  on  the  blind 
as  organist:  In  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  by  J.  Reusch;  As  organist  and 
director  of  a church  choir,  by  Willy 
Severin;  As  organist  in  a funeral  parlor  or 
a crematorium,  by  Karl  Schneider;  As 


organist  in  a Catholic  Church,  by  Franz 
Loeffler;  As  organist  in  the  synagogue,  by 
Richard  Altmann;  with  letters  of  refer- 
ences and  other  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Brant,  C.de,  pseud. 

“The  Gay  sisters”.  The  Catholic  Choir- 
master, 37,  1951.  pp.  155-157. 

The  story  of  two  visually  handicapped 
sisters  who  achieved  recognition  as  con- 
cert pianists  and  music  teachers. 

Campbell,  F.  J. 

Music  as  a profession  for  the  blind. 
Blind,  I,  1898.  pp.  34-39. 

Campbell,  S.  E. 

English,  French  and  American  organ- 
ists, blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1924, 
No.  I.  pp.  19-37. 
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A compilation  of  information  on  the 
training  of  blind  organists  in  England 
and  France,  with  biographical  sketches 
of  well-known  blind  organists  in  America 
and  Europe. 

Carry  on.  Musical  Observer,  29,  1930,  No. 
7.  pp.  26,  37. 

Outlines  the  teaching  methods  used  by 
Robert  Monaghan,  blind  music  teacher  of 
Fair  Haven,  N.  Y.,  in  his  work  with 
seeing  students. 

CussoN,  G. 

Sightless  teacher  and  sighted  student. 
American  Association  of  WorJ^ers  for  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  144-147. 

A Canadian  blind  musician  and  teacher 
tells  of  his  own  success  in  the  field. 

Ditzler,  H.  J. 

How  fares  the  blind  organist,  and  why.? 
American  Association  of  Worl^ers  for  the 
Blind,  1951.  pp.  123-125. 

Surveys  the  various  opportunities  avail- 
able for  the  qualified  blind  organist  of  to- 
day, and  suggests  ways  of  improving  the 
situation. 


Speaking  of  blind  music  teachers.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp  162-164. 

Attempts  to  find  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  How  many  blind  mu- 
sic teachers  are  employed  in  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  U.S.  How  many  are 
self-supporting  via  private  teaching,  or 
in  other  schools;  Is  the  number  of  success- 
ful blind  music  teachers  increasing;  Could 
we,  and  should  we,  help  more  of  our 
students  vocationally. 

Eldridge,  C. 

Music  as  a profession  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1947.  pp.  133-135. 

A blind  tenor  tells  of  his  own  difficul- 
ties and  successes  in  his  profession. 

Freund,  E. 

Berufsmdglichkeiten  blinder  Musiker. 
Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungswesen,  2, 
1931.  pp.  66-73. 

Discusses  opportunities  in  Germany  for 
the  blind  musician  as  teacher,  organist 
and  concert  artist. 


G.,  C.  D. 

Young  blind  musicians.  ISlew  Beacon, 
1933-  PP-  132-133- 

Reports  on  a concert  of  young  blind 
musicians  held  in  London,  England,  with 
short  biographical  sketches  of  each  of  the 
performers. 

Gehrkens,  K.  W. 

How  can  a blind  man  become  a com- 
poser.? The  Etude,  61,  1943.  p.  243. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
blindness  per  se  is  no  bar  to  becoming  a 
composer. 

Griffith,  M.  B. 

Analysis  of  the  vocational  activities  of 
blind  musicians  in  the  United  States  as 
shown  by  a nation-wide  survey.  Master’s 
thesis,  Syracuse  University,  1939.  loop. 
(Typewritten) 

Hentzschel,  J.  F. 

Des  blinden  Clarinettvirtuosen,  Leben 
und  Kunstreisen  durch  Deutschland  und 
im  Ausland.  Dresden,  The  author,  1861. 

72p. 

The  autobiography  of  the  blind  Ger- 
man clarinet  virtuoso. 

Hollins,  A. 

A blind  musician  looks  back;  an  auto- 
biography. Edinburgh,  William  Black- 
wood & Sons,  Ltd.,  1936.  478p. 

The  autobiography  of  the  famous  Eng- 
lish blind  organist. 

Johns,  B.  G. 

Blind  people;  their  works  and  ways, 
with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  some  famous 
blind  men.  London,  John  Murray,  1867. 
pp.  165-173. 

Chapter  ii  gives  the  life  story  of  John 
Stanley,  the  blind  musician. 

Johnson,  S. 

Blind  musicians.  Bookman,  26,  1908.  pp. 
614-620. 

Instruction  of  music  to  the  blind  stu- 
dents of  Perkins  Institution. 

Krauer,  G.  D. 

The  successful  blind  choir  director.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  30,  1936.  pp.  105-106, 

134- 

The  writer  considers  these  qualifications 
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necessary  for  success  in  this  field:  Good 
musical  equipment;  a knowledge  of 
church  history,  local  and  general;  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  all  men  under 
all  conditions;  and  a deep  sense  of  the 
spiritual. 

Laborde,  P. 

L’enseignement  de  la  musique  dans  les 
ecoles  publiques.  Valentin  Haily,  1935.  pp. 
67-69. 

Considers  the  problems  met  with  by  a 
blind  teacher  of  music  in  a small  village 
school. 


Impressions  & souvenirs  d’aveugle.  Paris, 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  n.d.  pp.  83- 
114. 

The  life  story  of  the  blind  French  or- 
ganist Lebel. 


La  question  des  aveugles  en  1910;  notes 
et  documents.  Caen,  G.  Poisson  & Co., 
1910.  pp.  76-94. 

Discusses  the  vocational  opportunities 
for  the  blind  in  the  fields  of  music  and 
piano  tuning. 

Lewis,  J.  W.,  Jr. 

New  avenues  for  a musical  career.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  160-162. 

The  experiences  of  a blind  man  as 
“Community  Director  of  Music”. 

Macdonald,  C. 

Notable  blind  musicians.  Dundee,  Royal 
Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1920. 

32P- 

Stories  of  blind  musicians  educated  at 
the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

The  marvelous  musical  prodigy.  Blind 
Tom,  the  Negro  boy  pianist;  anecdotes, 
songs,  sketches  ....  New  York,  French 
& Wheat,  1 86-?  3op. 

Biographical  sketch  with  testimonials 
from  well-known  people. 

Meldrum,  J. 

The  blind  musician  as  church  organist 
and  choir  director.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  165- 
169. 

The  writer  has  long  felt  that  the  serv- 
ice as  organist  and  choir  director  is  a 


field  toward  which  schools  for  the  blind 
might  well  direct  the  attention  of  their 
more  talented  students. 

Mobile’s  blind  musicians.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  2.  pp.  28-30. 
Biographical  sketches  of  Anna  Roberts, 
Helen  Thelma  Verneuille,  George  Tremer 
and  others. 

Mozealous,  H.  E. 

How  can  a great  musical  future  for  the 
blind  be  evolved  in  America?  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1927.  pp.  192-202. 

Considers  the  qualifications  and  train- 
ing of  the  professional  blind  musician,  the 
need  for  advertising  and  for  sighted  assist- 
ance, and  surveys  the  various  positions 
which  can  be  made  available  to  the  blind. 

National  Union  of  the  Professional 
AND  Industrial  Blind  of  Great  Brit- 
ain AND  Ireland. 

Report  of  deputation  of  musicians  and 
tuners  to  France  and  Germany,  Novem- 
ber 1931.  London,  The  Union,  1931.  25p. 
(Abbreviated  in  New  Beacon,  15,  1931. 

pp.  66-68.) 

Report  of  a visit  to  France  and  Ger- 
many to  investigate  the  training  in  music 
given  in  these  two  countries  and  the  vo- 
cational success  of  the  trainees. 

Nichol,  W.  W. 

Class  piano  as  taught  to  seeing  chil- 
dren by  blind  instructors.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  23,  1929,  No.  2.  pp.  12-16. 

Experiences  of  a blind  music  teacher 
with  seeing  children. 


Fitting  blind  teachers  to  conduct  group 
piano  classes.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1929.  pp.  146-149. 

A blind  teacher  explains  his  method  of 
teaching  music  to  seeing  children. 


Oppormnities  for  blind  musicians  in  the 
concert  and  entertainment  field.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  134-136. 

Discusses  opportunities  in  three  fields: 
the  concert  field,  the  lyceum  field,  and 
the  dance  orchestra  field.  Only  the  ex- 
ceptional can  succeed  in  the  first  field, 
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but  an  average  good  musician  may  have 
a good  chance  in  the  others. 

Peyer,  H. 

Der  blinde  Organist.  Halle-Saale,  Zen- 
tralstellennachweis  fiir  blinde  Kirchen- 
musiker,  1932.  i6p. 

Surveys  the  vocational  opportunities  of 
blind  organists  in  Germany. 

Rodenberg,  L.  W. 

The  Church  way  to  musical  success. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  51-54. 

“It  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  article 
to  call  attention  to  the  vast  possibilities 
for  the  blind  in  the  Catholic  field  in 
America.” 


How  may  a great  musical  future  for 
the  blind  be  evolved  in  America?  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1927.  pp.  182-191. 

Compares  the  vocational  opportunities 
of  the  blind  musician  in  America  with 
that  of  the  European  musician,  surveys 
the  musical  training  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  the  availability  of  embossed 
music  for  the  use  of  the  professional  mu- 
sician. 


The  soul  of  the  organ;  a survey  of  an 
opportunity  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  22,  1929,  No.  4.  pp.  20-24. 

A study  of  vocational  possibilities  for 
the  blind  in  various  fields  of  music. 

Sightless  orchestra  wins  praise.  Musician, 
44,  1939,  No.  6.  pp.  106,  no. 

Tells  of  a dance  orchestra  of  blind  mu- 
sicians organized  as  a WPA  project. 

Treneer,  H.  C. 

Blind  persons  in  the  professions  in  mu- 


sic. American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  37-39. 

A short  paper  concerning  the  training 
and  employment  of  the  blind  musician. 

Van  Cleve,  J.  S. 

The  bearings  of  blindness  upon  musi- 
cianship. Music,  3,  1892.  pp.  62-69;  5,  1893. 
pp.  21-28,  196-206. 

This  paper  attempts  to  show  the  oppor- 
tunities music  offers  the  blind  in  recrea- 
tion and  in  the  vocational  field. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

Music  as  a profession  for  the  blind  in 
France.  World  Conference  on  Wor\  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  154-163. 

An  account  of  probably  the  most  origi- 
nal development  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  France,  music  and  piano  tuning. 

VUILLERMOZ,  E. 

La  pedagogic  musicale  chez  les  aveugles. 
L* illustration,  166,  1925.  pp.  208-209. 

The  story  of  M.  Thiberge,  blind  French 
music  teacher  and  the  apparatus  invented 
by  him  to  aid  in  his  work  with  seeing 
students  of  music. 

Watson,  E. 

The  blind  musician  and  his  training. 
London,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1922.  I5p. 

Discusses  the  braille  writer,  braille  musi- 
cal notation  and  other  means  which  to- 
day facilitate  the  work  and  training  of 
the  blind  musician. 

Whitfield,  E.  A. 

Thoughts  for  blind  musicians.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  30,  1936.  pp.  140-144. 

Deals  with  opportunities  for  the  blind 
musician  in  England. 


PIANO  TUNING 


Bleakley,  W.  H. 

Piano  service  as  a profession  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  136-139. 

A need  exists  for  capable  blind  persons 
in  the  field  of  piano  service.  It  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  blind  persons 
with  proper  qualifications  and  adequate 


training  can  make  a good  income  in  this 
form  of  employment. 

Blind  musicians  and  tuners  visit  France 
and  Germany.  New  Beacon,  15,  1931. 

pp.  66-68. 

A review  of  the  Report  of  Deputation 
of  Musicians  and  Tuners  to  France  and 
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Germany,  published  by  the  National 
Union  of  the  Professional  and  Industrial 
Blind  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

De  I’accord  des  pianos  par  les  aveugles. 
St.  Denis,  Drouard  et  Moulin,  18-?  i8p. 
The  history  of  the  establishment  of 
piano  tuning  as  an  occupation  for  the 
blind  in  France  in  the  19th  century.  There 
are  short  sketches  of  the  life  of  some  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  field. 

Durfee,  S. 

Piano  service  as  a vocation.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1938.  pp.  220-222. 

Considers  the  present  (1938)  vocational 
opportunities  for  the  blind  piano  tuner. 

Forts,  J.  des. 

Aveugle  accordeur  de  pianos  de  Leval- 
lois-Perret.  Paris,  Secretariat  de  la  So- 
ciete  Sociale,  1900.  pp.  88-132.  (Les 
Ouvries  des  deux  mondes,  3.  Serie,  No. 
93-) 

A sociological  study  of  a blind  French 
piano  tuner  with  a family  of  seven. 

Fowler,  E.  H. 

Fifty  years  of  piano  tuning.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  3.  pp.  53-54. 

A report  of  the  celebration  at  Perkins 
Institution  of  fifty  years  of  tuning  public 
school  pianos  for  the  city  of  Boston  by 
tuners  from  the  Institution. 

Fries,  E.  B. 

The  future  of  piano  tuning  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  12,  1940. 
pp.  82-88,  95. 

Indicates  a revival  of  this  occupation 
as  related  to  the  blind. 


Piano  tuning  pays  dividends.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  101-107. 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  piano  tuning 
in  1945  still  may  be  considered  a profitable 
vocation  for  the  blind.  The  cases  of  ten 
graduates  of  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind  are  used  as  examples. 


Teaching  piano  tuning  to  the  blind. 
Music  Trades,  88,  No.  7,  1940.  pp.  48,  52. 

The  author  is  instructor  of  piano  tun- 
ing at  the  Washington  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Vancouver. 


Hall,  F.  W. 

Piano  tuning  paid  for  my  home.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  2.  pp. 
26-30. 

The  life  and  work  of  a blind  piano 
tuner  who  made  a success  of  his  business. 

Layton,  P.  E. 

Pianoforte  tuning,  an  occupation  for 
the  blind,  and  how  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  successful.  International  Conference 
on  the  Blind,  London,  1914.  pp.  174-185. 
(Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  8,  1914.  pp. 
74-79*) 

This  paper  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  blind  piano  tuner  who  is  trying  to 
work  up  his  own  private  practice.  Many 
suggestions  are  given  in  regard  to  ap- 
proach, follow-up,  possible  repairs,  as  well 
as  advice  on  personal  deportment. 

National  Union  of  the  Professional 
AND  Industrial  Blind  of  Great  Brit- 
ain AND  Ireland. 

Report  of  deputation  of  musicians  and 
tuners  to  France  and  Germany,  Novem- 
ber, 1930.  London,  1931.  25p. 

A number  of  institutions  were  visited 
in  both  countries.  The  training  of  blind 
tuners  was  observed  and  special  tools  used 
were  examined.  The  deputation  recom- 
mends that  some  of  the  methods  and 
implements  met  with  on  the  trip  are  con- 
sidered for  English  conditions. 

Peyer,  H. 

Auftragsbeschaffung  fiir  blinde  Kla- 
vierstimmer.  Kommission  zur  Beschaf- 
fung  von  Arbeit  fuer  Blinde,  193-?  I5p. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  business  of 
piano  tuning  has  fallen  off  perceptively  in 
the  last  few  years.  This  study  tries  to  find 
some  means  to  stimulate  trade  for  the 
blind  tuner,  by  advertisement,  circular  let- 
ters, radio  comments  or  personal  contacts. 

Purse,  B. 

A diploma  for  blind  pianoforte  tuners. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  61-64. 

A discussion  of  the  diploma  for  piano 
tuners  granted  in  England  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  for  the  Blind  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
ministry  of  Health. 
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Rice,  G.  N. 

Educational  values  of  a course  in  piano 
tuning.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  70-72. 

A plea  for  keeping  this  subject  alive  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind. 

Selby,  F. 

Some  thoughts  on  music  and  piano- 
forte tuning  for  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  22,  1933.  pp.  40-42. 

“One  of  the  best  things  ever  done  in 
the  interests  of  blind  tuners  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a National  Diploma  in  1929’*. 
The  writer  also  suggests  that  a general 
musical  training  should  be  required  in  a 
piano  tuner. 

Smth,  J.  W. 

Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  employment 
for  the  blind.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1871.  pp.  55-63. 

A blind  tuner  and  teacher  of  tuning 
points  out  the  natural  qualifications  re- 
quired and  the  kind  of  instruction  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  success  of  the  blind  as 
tuners.  A sketch  of  the  pioneer  in  this 


field,  the  blind  Frenchman  Claude  Montal 
is  included. 

Stephenson,  H.  G. 

Employment  possibilities  for  blind  piano 
tuners.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  72-73. 

Thompson,  R.  H. 

A new  piano  mning  and  repair  school 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  129-132. 

The  school  accepts  adult  trainees  as  day 
pupils  in  addition  to  students  in  residence 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Vars,  J. 

Tuning  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 
Mentor,  3,  1893.  pp.  302-306,  344-348. 

A blind  tuner  discusses  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  overcome  by  the  blind  man  in 
this  work.  He  urges  upon  all  instructors 
the  importance  of  making  a careful  selec- 
tion of  the  student  material  to  be  trained 
in  piano  tuning. 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 


Alexander,  J. 

Journalism  for  the  blind.  New  Beacon, 
15. 1931- P- 95- 

In  this  short  letter  to  the  Editor  a blind 
news  correspondent  tells  of  his  work. 

At  the  editorial  desk;  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  controlling  the  policies 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  19,  1925,  No.  3.  pp.  38-46. 
A collection  of  short  biographical 
sketches  of  blind  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  editorial  and  publishing  work. 

The  blind  and  the  literary  profession.  New 
Beacon,  18,  1934.  pp.  273-276,  318-320; 
& i9>  1935-  PP-  38-39,  76-77,  105-106,  158- 
160,  214-215. 

This  series  of  articles  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  writing  of  broadcast  plays 
but  it  is  contended  that  if  a blind  writer 
can  compose  a successful  broadcast  play 
he  should  be  able  to  attempt  other  lit- 
erary forms  with  some  success.  In  conclu- 


sion is  given  some  advice  on  marketing 
literary  products. 

Blinde  Journalisten.  Beitrdge  zum  Blin- 
denbildungswesen,  5,  1934.  pp.  99-118. 
A collection  of  papers  on  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  blind  in  various  fields  of 
journalism,  and  on  the  training  for  this 
work  given  at  the  Blindenstudienanstalt 
at  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany. 

Caldwell,  H.  H. 

The  blind  and  specialized  writing.  New 
Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp.  229-230. 

A discussion  of  the  possibilities  for  the 
blind  in  the  writing  of  special  feature  ar- 
ticles for  the  newspapers. 

Datisman,  D.  F. 

Opportunities  in  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion. American  Association  of  Worl^ers 
for  the  Blind,  1929.  pp.  152-153. 

A report  of  the  work  of  Allen  T.  Naive, 
a blind  man  who  for  ten  years  was  city 
hall  reporter  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune. 
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Dehnhardt,  E. 

Die  Pressekurse — der  Weg  zum  Jour- 
nalismus.  Beitmge  zum  Blindenbildungs- 
wesen,  lo,  1939.  pp.  3-6. 

Discusses  the  training  in  journalism 
offered  to  the  blind  smdents  of  the  Blin- 
denstudienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn,  Ger- 
many. 

Fifty  years  of  blind  authors.  A.F.B.  Bul- 
letin, Jan.,  1951.  i3p. 

A survey  of  blind  authors  and  their 
works  during  a fifty  year  period. 

Getting  into  print;  stories  of  blind  writers 
who  have  won  out  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  professions.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  19,  1926,  No.  4.  pp.  21-30. 

Ten  short  biographical  sketches  of  blind 
men  and  women  who  have  made  a name 
for  themselves  as  novelists,  short  story 
writers,  news  correspondents,  and  con- 
tributors of  feature  articles  for  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Intrepid  reporter.  Key  Reporter,  i,  1936. 
p.  87. 

A short  sketch  of  H.  Katherine  Smith, 
blind  newspaperwoman  on  the  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Kaufman,  C.  E. 

Writing  taught  with  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  or  commercialism. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1934.  pp.  191-194. 

Creative  writing  as  taught  at  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  Blind. 

Kittel,  E.  K. 

Blinde  und  Sehschwache  im  Presseberuf, 
ja  oder  nein?  Beitr'dge  zum  Blinden- 
bildungswesen,  9,  1938.  pp.  86-93. 

Discusses  the  suitability  of  and  the  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  in  various  fields 
of  journalism. 

Lathrop,  G. 

Professional  writing;  opportunities  for 
the  blind  in  journalism  and  allied  fields. 
New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  42p. 

A study  of  writing  as  a vocation  for 
the  blind.  The  various  oppormnities  for 
the  blind  on  the  staff  of  a newspaper  are 
investigated  as  well  as  other  forms  of 


writing,  such  as  publicity,  radio  work, 
and  different  forms  of  fiction  writing.  In- 
dividual experiences  of  blind  writers  make 
up  a considerable  part  of  the  pamphlet. 


This  mechanized  world  and  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  i. 
pp.  20-24. 

In  this  autobiographical  sketch  is  told 
how  telegraphy  and  repertorial  and  edi- 
torial work  before  blindness  led  to  a 
career  of  radio  reviewing  and  publicity 
writing  after  sight  was  lost. 

Mayshark,  J.  W. 

Creative  writing  for  the  blind.  Educa- 
tion, 65,  1945.  pp.  358-360. 

Creative  writing  may  provide  for  the 
blind  constructive  employment  and  com- 
fort for  otherwise  empty  hours,  it  may 
also  provide  a means  for  making  a living. 
Some  sketches  of  blind  writers  who  have 
succeeded  are  included. 

Newspaper  work  for  the  blind.  Beacon, 
5,  1921,  No.  58.  pp.  13-14. 
Autobiographical  sketch  of  a blind 
writer. 

Payne,  H. 

Recollections  of  a partially  sighted 
journalist.  New  Beacon,  29,  1945.  pp.  85- 
86,  106-107. 

Recounts  the  difficulties  met  with  when 
a blind  man  attempts  to  establish  himself 
as  a writer. 

Porter,  J.  H.  W. 

Journalism  as  a profession  for  the  blind. 
New  Beacon,  14,  1930,  pp.  253-255  & 15, 
1931.  pp.  14-15. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  writer  that 
many  blind  men  are  well  suited  and  able 
to  carry  on  as  news  reporters.  A higher 
degree  of  accuracy  in  news  reporting  by 
the  blind  reporter  is  given  as  one  reason 
for  his  possible  success.  Some  examples 
are  given  of  blind  men  active  in  this 
field. 

Richards,  A.  H. 

Owner  and  editor  of  The  Wat\ins  Ex- 
press. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  24,  1930, 
No.  I.  pp.  9-1 1. 

The  personal  history  of  a blind  news- 
paper publisher. 
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A sightless  editor.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
25,  1931.  p.  1 17. 

The  story  of  Kyotaro  Nakamura,  blind 
editor  of  a Japanese  weekly  paper  for 
the  blind. 

Sullivan,  A. 

Writing  a newspaper  “column”.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  23,  1929,  No.  i.  pp. 

35-36. 


The  working  methods  of  a blind  man 
in  gathering  material  and  putting  together 
a weekly  column  for  a local  paper. 

White,  M. 

“Daylight  and  dark  are  mine  alike  to 
use”.  American  Magazine,  104,  Novem- 
ber, 1927.  pp.  32-33,  71-72. 

The  biography  of  B.  Frank  Irvine,  blind 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal. 


PROFESSIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS— GENERAL 
Bradnack,  B.  O. 

The  employment  of  the  educated  blind. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  33,  1944.  pp.  43-47. 

Discusses  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
England.  Suggests  that  the  “professional 
vocation  officer”  should  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a schedule  of  careers  in  which  a blind 
person  might  make  good  if  given  the 
necessary  assistance. 

Gruber,  K.  F. 

The  blind  in  our  own  profession. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  50-54.  (Also  Seer,  19, 
No.  4,  1949.  pp.  9-16) 

A plea  for  more  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  blind  applicants  for  professional 
opportunities  in  agencies  for  the  blind. 


The  training  and  placement  of  com- 
petent blind  people  in  the  executive  posi- 
tions in  our  profession.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp. 
123-127.  (Also  Seer,  20,  No.  3,  1950. 
pp.  8-13) 

Lende,  H. 

The  blind  and  the  professions.  Zahl, 
P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  233-246. 
(Condensed  in  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  50-54) 
A survey  of  professional  opportunities 
for  the  blind,  divided  in  two  groups, 
openings  available  within  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  opportunities  found  in  the  out- 
side world  in  competition  with  seeing 
persons. 

Lloyd,  A. 

Is  it  advisable  to  train  blind  people  for 


professional  positions?  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  23,  1934.  pp.  20-30. 

A discussion  of  the  chances  for  employ- 
ment open  to  blind  persons  with  profes- 
sional training. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  university  graduates.  London, 
1935?  3ip.  (Bulletin  No.  9.) 

A survey  of  a number  of  blind  persons 
who  have  taken  university  degrees  in 
England,  the  subjects  they  studied,  the 
classes  they  took,  and  the  after-careers 
they  have  followed. 

Ohnstad,  K. 

A challenge.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  37, 
1943.  pp.  6^69. 

A plea  for  opportunity  for  work  on 
behalf  of  blind  university  graduates. 

Page,  E.  W. 

A major  employment  problem.  New 
Beacon,  35,  1951.  pp.  49-52. 

Discusses  means  of  stimulating  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  in  governmental  and 
social  work  positions.  Considers  solutions 
to  the  question  of  extra  secretarial  and 
guide  service  needed  by  the  blind  person. 

Palmer,  E.  B. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  college 
trained  blind?  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp.  66-73. 

Surveys  the  vocational  opportunities  and 
success  of  the  blind  who  have  been  trained 
for  professional  work. 

Steinert,  D. 

Higher  education  for  the  blind.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  52-54. 
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A study  of  58  former  Perkins  students 
who  were  known  to  have  gone  on  to  some 
school  of  higher  education.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  find  an  answer  to 
the  question  whether  higher  education  for 
the  blind  is  worth  while  from  a vocational 
point  of  view, 

LAW 

Beatty,  J. 

A man’s  best  friend.  American  Maga- 
zine, 146,  No.  2,  1948.  pp.  40-41,  96-99. 

The  story  of  Vernon  Williams,  a blind 
successful  lawyer. 

Collins,  J.  H. 

Blind  attorney,  court  commissioner — 
and  other  things.  Light,  3,  No.  3,  1941. 
PP-  3-5- 

The  success  story  of  a blind  attorney. 
Fontaine,  A. 

Triumph  over  darkness.  Collier's,  128, 
No.  6,  1951.  pp.  33,  86,  88-89. 

Biographical  sketch  of  a blind  state  at- 
torney general. 

Hyde,  J.  F.  C.,  Jr. 

Law  as  a profession  for  the  blind. 
AFB  Bulletin,  August,  1950.  459. 

The  law  student;  The  city  lawyer,  by 
E.  Marcu;  The  small  town  lawyer,  by  T. 
Mumford  Boyd;  The  suburban  lawyer, 
by  W.  Taylor,  Jr.;  The  judge,  by  N.  H. 
Smith;  The  law  professor,  by  T.  Mum- 
ford  Boyd;  The  lawyer  in  public  life,  by 
C,  R.  Simpson;  List  of  legal  work. 

PlERONI,  M. 

Riches  at  your  fingertips.  American 
Magazine,  151,  No.  i,  1951.  pp.  15,  105- 
109. 

The  story  of  a blind  judge  and  lawyer. 

LIBRARY  WORK 
Pritchard,  M.  C. 

Vocation  for  the  blind.  Ubrary  Journal, 
62,  1937.  pp.  579-581. 

A survey  of  the  training  opportunities 
and  the  employment  possibilities  for  the 
blind  for  professional  library  work. 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

Blind  people  in  library  work  for  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  26,  1932. 
pp.  26-30. 


A survey  of  the  field  of  library  service 
for  the  blind,  in  which  it  is  found  that 
practically  every  phase  of  the  work  is 
being  handled  by  some  blind  person  in 
some  of  the  outstanding  libraries  for  the 
blind. 

MEDICINE 

Bugg,  R. 

Wadley’s  amazing  doctor.  Magazine 
Digest,  43,  December,  1951.  pp.  46-49. 

The  career  of  a physician  who  lost  his 
sight  soon  after  beginning  his  practice. 

Death  of  blind  cardiologist.  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  August,  1930.  p.  648. 
Refers  to  Dr.  Robert  Hall  Babcock. 

Dobson,  E.,  pseud. 

The  light  within  the  darkness.  Atlantic, 
189,  No.  2,  1952.  pp.  44-47. 

The  story  of  a physician  who  is  prac- 
ticing today  and  who  began  to  lose  his 
eyesight  in  his  thirty-third  year. 

Keeney,  A.  H.,  and  Keeney,  V.  T. 

Blindness  among  practicing  physicians. 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  43,  1950. 
pp.  1036-1055. 

Presents  the  results  of  a survey  describ- 
ing the  successful  adjustment  of  past  and 
contemporary  physicians  to  visual  loss. 

Rhodes,  J.  K. 

A blind  boy  who  became  a great  physi- 
cian. American  Magazine,  June,  1922.  pp. 
60-61,  100. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Robert  Hall  Babcock, 
famous  blind  cardiologist. 

SOCIAL  WORK 
Belmont,  L.  P. 

The  blind  case  worker  functions  in  a 
family  service  agency.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  221-223. 

A blind  case  worker  discusses  her  work 
and  the  opportunities  this  kind  of  profes- 
sion offers  to  a properly  trained  blind 
person. 

Burnett,  M.  C. 

Schools  of  social  work  as  a factor  in 
work  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
34,  1940.  pp.  140-145. 

Points  out  the  responsibility  of  the 
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school  to  clarify  to  each  student  what 
will  be  required  of  him  in  training  and 
what  constitutes  adequate  social  work 
performance. 


Study  of  blind  students  in  schools  of 
social  work.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38, 
1944.  pp.  91-96. 

A study  to  determine  how  many  schools 
of  social  work  had  enrolled  blind  students 
and  of  the  ability  of  these  students  to 
complete  successfully  a program  of  train- 
ing in  social  work. 


Poor,  J.  L. 

Field  work  training  of  a visually  handi- 
capped student.  The  Family,  26,  1946. 
PP-  368-371. 

Discusses  the  training  of  blind  students 
in  schools  of  social  work. 

Wilson,  F. 

Sight  and  insight.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  189-193. 

A blind  social  worker  with  seeing 
clients  explains  her  job  and  states  that  it 
is  a feasible  one  for  a blind  person. 


RADIO  ENGINEERING 


Barany,  C.  G. 

The  videlyzer.  Baltimore  Bulletin  of 
Education,  17,  Nov.-Dee.,  i939(?).  pp. 
5^:55- 

The  videlyzer  is  an  instrument  which 
makes  possible  the  testing  of  radio  cir- 
cuits without  the  sense  of  sight.  It  was 
devised  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  blind 
students  of  radio  repair  work. 

Gunderson,  R.  W. 

Amateur  radio  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  23-25. 

Describes  the  course  in  amateur  radio 
given  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  methods 
used  in  teaching  radio  to  the  sightless. 


Blind  improve  test  gear.  Radio  Elec- 
tronics, 22,  No.  6,  1951.  pp.  28-30. 

Lack  of  specialized  measuring  equip- 
ment has  made  it  difficult  to  teach  radio 
to  the  blind.  A solution  has  been  to  con- 
vert electrical  variations  and  meter  read- 
ings into  audio  nulls  or  into  increases  or 
decreases  in  the  pitch  of  an  audio-fre- 
quency note. 


Radio  theory  and  practice  for  the  blind. 
International  Journal  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  i,  1952.  pp.  89-93. 

A brief  summary  of  some  of  the  equip- 
ment needed,  and  a brief  description  of 
the  operation  of  these  various  instruments. 

Hines,  H.  L. 

The  blind  are  taught  radio  engineer- 


ing. New  Beacon,  30,  1946.  pp.  167-168. 

The  story  of  the  Radio  Engineering  In- 
stitute of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Hume,  L. 

Blind  to  be  taught  radio  repairing,  as 
told  to  Harold  Roll.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  168-169. 

Tells  of  the  Radio  Engineering  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Miller,  G.  B. 

Sightless  technicians  learn  radio  servic- 
ing. Radio  Electronics,  12.,  No.  6,  1951. 
P-  38. 

Radio  technicians  are  being  trained  at 
the  Radio  Engineering  School  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Palmer,  C.  W. 

Making  a “personal”  set  for  the  blind. 
Radio-Craft,  7,  1936.  pp.  585,  616. 

This  A.C.-D.C.  metal-tube  set  was  de- 
signed to  suit  the  special  needs  of  a blind 
person— a personal  set.  It  has  many  fea- 
tures. 

Trottmann,  R.  J. 

Wireless  is  my  hobby.  New  Beacon,  34, 

1950.  pp.  178-179. 

Tells  of  experiences  of  building  one’s 
own  radio  set. 

Uhl,  D.  W. 

Blind  servicemen.  Radiocraft,  17,  1946. 
pp.  321,  360-361. 
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Tells  the  story  of  the  Radio  Engineer- 
ing Institute  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Wartenberg,  W.  S. 

A braille  analyzer;  sighted  and  blind 
radiomen  will  find  it  well  worth  study. 
Radio-Craft,  17,  1946.  pp.  387-388. 


Witcher,  C.  M. 

Circuit  analyzer  for  the  blind.  Elec- 
tronics, 20,  No.  9,  1947.  pp.  132,  134,  148. 

Several  models  of  a multitester  per- 
mitting a blind  person  to  measure  resist- 
ance, voltage  and  current,  were  built  and 
have  proved  quite  satisfactory. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Administrative  procedure  for  Federal 
stands.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  30,  1936. 
pp.  177-179. 

Includes  the  statement  of  procedure  sent 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to 
state  commissions  for  the  blind  and  other 
state  agencies  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind;  with  a list  of  the  agencies  desig- 
nated as  licensing  agencies. 

Baker,  E.  A.,  and  Clunk,  J.  F. 

Employment  of  the  blind  in  work  for 
which  sight  was  formerly  considered 
essential.  World  Conference  on  Wor\  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  166-177. 

About  half  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  system  practiced  by 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  placing  blind  persons  in  conces- 
sion stands.  Several  agreement  forms  used 
in  concession  placements  are  included  in 
the  text. 

A blind  man  who  needs  no  eyes;  Min- 
neapolitan laughs  at  handiciap.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  13,  1919.  pp.  63-67. 

A biographical  sketch  of  a blind  man, 
trained  as  a lawyer,  who  has  made  a 
success  of  selling  life  insurance. 

Brake,  J. 

Selling  suits  to  measure.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  20,  1927,  No.  4.  pp.  30-32. 

A blind  man  has  made  a success  of 
selling  suits  and  overcoats  to  measure. 
This  article  shows  how  the  work  is  done 
and  why  blindness  need  be  no  handicap 
in  this  line. 

Broun,  C.  L. 

Hospital  stands  and  concessions.  Out- 
loo^  for  the  Blind,  29,  1935.  pp.  72-74. 

Stands  or  concessions  have  been  estab- 
lished in  six  hospitals  located  in  three 
larger  cities  in  New  York  State.  On  basis 


of  this  experience,  a regular  procedure  is 
outlined  for  the  agency  which  is  trying  to 
secure  a stand  or  concession  in  a hospital. 

Brown,  L.  T. 

Insurance  underwriting;  a study  of  the 
business  in  its  relation  to  blind  agents. 
New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1928.  52p. 

A monograph  containing  a summary  for 
vocational  counselors,  a discussion  of  the 
business  in  general,  the  job  and  its  require- 
ments, factors  of  success  and  possible  in- 
come. Training  opportunities  for  the  blind 
agent  and  the  special  methods  he  must 
adopt  are  pointed  out  with  practical  sug- 
gestions for  starting  out  in  the  business. 


Stand  concessions;  as  operated  by  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  1930.  72p. 

A monograph  considering  the  following 
points  in  regard  to  stands  operated  by  the 
blind:  Factors  of  success,  securing  the  con- 
cessions, street  stands  and  stands  in  build- 
ings, merchandising  and  profits,  and  place- 
ment and  supervision. 

Bruce,  R.  F. 

Course  in  salesmanship  for  blind  stu- 
dents. Virginia  Guide,  65,  1939,  No.  6. 
pp.  1-2. 

Description  of  a course  in  salesmanship 
given  at  the  Virginia  school  for  the  blind. 
Practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
salesmanship  is  an  important  part  of  the 
course. 

Bussong,  W.  W. 

Practical  salesmanship  for  blind  boys. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  ii,  1917.  pp.  90-91. 

The  Cleveland  summer  school  for  the 
blind  of  1917  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
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study  and  practice  of  salesmanship.  The 
first  hour  of  the  day  was  given  up  to  a 
theoretical  survey  of  different  points  of 
selling,  then  followed  three  hours  of  can- 
vassing under  special  supervision. 

Clunk,  J.  F. 

Canadian  system  of  operating  stands  for 
blind  persons.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  28, 

1934,  pp.  171-177.  (Also  New  Beacon,  19, 

1935.  PP-  52-54,  81-82,  109-110.) 

Principles  for  administration  of  the 

various  stands  operated  by  blind  persons 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  A copy 
of  an  operating  balance  sheet  for  one 
stand  for  a period  of  four  weeks  is  in- 
cluded. 


Central  control  of  stand  concessions. 
Seer,  10,  No.  4,  1940.  pp.  23-26. 

“Central  control”  might  better  be  called 
“Agency  management”.  It  is  simply  the 
application  of  the  same  business  principles 
to  work  for  the  blind  as  have  been  found 
necessary  for  success  in  the  operation  of 
modern  business  in  any  field. 


Employment  possibilities^ — old  and  new. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1940.  pp.  141-145. 

Sheltered  industries  for  the  blind  is 
compared  with  occupations  for  the  blind 
in  competition  with  the  seeing.  Special 
emphasis  is  put  on  standkeeping  as  an  oc- 
cupation of  great  promise  for  the  blind. 


Operation  of  vending  stands  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp. 
217-221. 


Our  stand  program  has  stopped  in  its 
development,  and  why.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp. 
251-257. 

Reports  on  the  present  (1939)  situation 
in  the  establishing  of  stands  in  Federal 
buildings. 

Cohn,  L. 

Ein  Wort  zu  dem  Thema  “Blinde 
Versicherungsagenten”.  Blindenwelt,  19, 
1931.  pp.  82-85. 


It  is  pointed  out  that  conditions  govern- 
ing the  work  of  the  blind  insurance  sales- 
man in  Germany  is  quite  different  from 
those  obtaining  in  the  United  States.  The 
German  situation  is  discussed  from  various 
points  of  view  with  practical  suggestions 
for  those  who  contemplate  entering  this 
work. 

Collins,  J.  H. 

Few  of  his  clients  discover  that  he  is 
blind.  Light,  12,  No.  3,  1940.  pp.  3-4,  18-19. 

Tells  the  story  of  Earl  Kass,  life  insur- 
ance salesman  who  three  times  won  his 
membership  in  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company’s  Hundred  Thousand  Club. 

A course  in  selling  life  insurance.  Out- 

loo\  for  the  Blind,  19,  1926,  No.  4.  pp. 

55-56. 

Julius  Jonas,  blind  insurance  salesman 
has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
course  in  the  selling  of  life  insurance  at 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind.  A special  rate  book  and  other 
material  necessary  for  the  salesman  have 
been  put  into  braille  for  the  course. 

COWGILL,  A.  G. 

Salesmanship.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  155-159. 

A history  of  the  development  of  a course 
in  salesmanship  started  twenty  years  be- 
fore this  article  was  written.  The  students 
gained  practical  experience  by  selling 
magazine  subscriptions  during  the  sum- 
mers. The  necessity  of  a knowledge  of 
commercial  subjects  is  stressed. 


Selling  magazine  subscriptions  as  a 
means  of  supplying  experience  and  de- 
veloping initiative  in  salesmanship  of  blind 
people.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1924.  pp.  156-158. 

Reports  on  a plan  of  selling  magazine 
subscriptions  successfully  tried  out  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Dodd,  J.  M. 

Employment  of  the  blind  through  the 
use  of  stands  in  public  buildings.  Rehabili- 
tation Review,  8,  1934.  pp.  249-254. 

The  operation  of  stands  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  the  blind  person  with  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  natural  store-keeping 
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ability.  Good  judgment  must  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  stand  operators  so  that  the 
good-will  of  the  general  public  is  not  de- 
stroyed. The  writer  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Brown  and  Clunk. 

Edgar,  W. 

Salesmanship  for  the  blind.  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  23,  1934.  pp.  48-53. 

A paper  given  at  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
Various  forms  of  salesmanship  adaptable 
for  the  blind  are  discussed. 

Experiences  and  suggestions  for  success. 
Reprinted  from  the  Mathilda  Ziegler 
Magazine.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  3, 
1910.  pp.  170-171. 

Three  letters  regarding  the  selling  of  life 
insurance  by  blind  agents;  one  from  a 
general  agent  of  an  insurance  company, 
one  from  a blind  agent,  and  one  from  the 
head  of  a school  for  the  blind. 

Federal  stand  concessions.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  3-5. 

An  outline  of  the  campaign  carried  on 
to  obtain  permission  for  blind  people  to 
conduct  stands  in  Federal  buildings.  In 
1921  the  first  bill  to  this  purpose  was 
introduced  into  Congress,  after  several 
more  efforts  an  executive  order  was  issued 
in  the  spring  of  1933  which  gave  the  per- 
mission sought.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  for  further  legislation. 

Gabler-Knibbe,  L.,  and  Telschow,  M. 

Verkaufshauschen  und  Strassenhandel 
in  Berlin.  Blindenwelt,  20,  1932.  pp.  319- 

325. 

A report  on  the  efforts  made  in  Berlin, 
Germany  to  establish  blind  men  in  kiosks 
or  stands.  A committee  working  to  this 
end  became  convinced  that  regular  stands 
were  too  expensive  to  run  and  gave  too 
small  an  income  for  the  operator.  How- 
ever, a number  of  licenses  were  secured 
which  reserved  for  blind  people  the  right 
to  do  street  vending  in  certain  localities. 

Gorse,  W. 

The  news  stand  business  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  17,  1924,  No.  4. 
pp.  44-45. 

A blind  news  dealer  gives  an  outline 
of  the  various  news  stands  in  existence  in 


New  York  City  and  the  opportunities  they 
offer  to  the  blind.  A city  ordinance  directs 
that  news  stands  should  only  be  allotted 
to  the  handicapped,  and  the  blind  have 
been  placed  in  a preferential  position. 

Hadley,  W.  A. 

Selling  life  insurance  as  an  occupation 
for  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1928.  pp.  367-368. 

In  1926  a course  in  selling  life  insur- 
ance was  established  at  the  Hadley  Cor- 
respondence School  for  the  Blind.  Two 
years  later  a questionnaire  was  sent  out 
to  former  students  to  ascertain  what  por- 
tion of  them  had  made  connection  with 
some  company  and  what  their  success  was. 
A report  is  given  of  the  answers  received 
to  this  questionnaire. 

He  couldn’t  see  . . . but  that  didn’t  keep 
John  Long  from  earning  his  own  way, 
putting  two  sons  through  college,  and 
buying  a home  ...  all  through  Direct 
Selling!  Outwitting  Handcaps,  5,  1939, 
No.  4.  pp.  26-27. 

Biographical  sketch  of  a blind  salesman. 
Jewell,  J.  H. 

Stands  in  hospitals.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  i.  pp.  30-32. 

A discussion  of  the  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  stands  in  hospitals  in  Cleveland 
where  a city  ordinance  prohibits  stands  of 
any  kind  on  the  streets.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  two  stands  operated  by  blind  per- 
sons had  been  opened  in  Cleveland  hos- 
pitals. 

Jonas,  J. 

The  blind  as  insurance  salesmen.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1927.  pp.  92-94. 

A successful  blind  insurance  salesman 
gives  advice  and  suggestions  to  other  blind 
men  and  women  who  are  about  to  enter 
this  line  of  work.  The  necessary  qualifica- 
tions are  discussed  and  also  the  income 
to  be  expected. 


The  life  insurance  profession  and  your 
future.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1925, 
No.  4.  pp.  47-50. 

The  experiences  of  a man  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  success  of  selling  life 
insurance  for  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
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ance  Co.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  work 
of  the  system  of  compensation. 

Keane,  G.  E. 

Vending-machines.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  25,  1931.  pp.  149-152,  176. 

Discusses  vending-machine  operating  as 
a means  of  livelihood  for  a blind  or  par- 
tially blind  man.  The  success  of  one  blind 
man  in  this  field  is  used  as  illustration. 

Kiosks  for  blind  men.  "New  Beacon,  16, 

1932.  pp.  173-175. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  achieved  by 
blind  operators  of  concessions  stands  in 
Canada,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England  has  established 
two  blind  men  in  kiosks  selling  tobacco 
and  wrapped  confectionery.  Factors  essen- 
tial for  success  in  this  venture  are  dis- 
cussed, such  as  the  personality  of  the  sales- 
man, the  position  and  stock  of  the  kiosk, 
and  the  work  of  the  supervising  agency. 

Kloos,  F. 

Nochmals  “Der  blinde  Versicherungs- 
agent”.  Blindenwelt,  19,  1931.  pp.  168-170. 

The  writer  suggests  that  blind  people 
may  become  salesmen  of  special  magazine 
subscriptions  which  are  combined  with 
accident  insurance. 

Kumpe,  R. 

Arkansas  vending  stand  program.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1941.  pp.  101-105. 

La  Ganke,  R. 

Stand  keeping  a profitable  business  for 
blind  men.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1925.  pp.  40-47. 

Experiences  in  establishing  blind  men  as 
operators  of  vending  stands  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  In  a year  and  a half  seven 
stands  were  opened.  The  writer  lists  cer- 
tain factors  essential  in  the  plant,  in  the 
stand  itself,  and  in  the  would-be  store- 
keeper, if  the  venture  is  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

Lovewell,  R. 

A blind  ice  man.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
20,  1927,  No.  4.  pp.  41-42. 

A man  blinded  in  middle  age  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  in  his  own  busi- 


ness selling  ice  and  coal  on  the  lower  west 
side  of  New  York  City. 

McDaniel,  W.  L. 

Vending  stands  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1941.  pp.  105-110. 

An  explanation  of  the  central  control 
plan  of  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Marshall,  R.  N. 

Existing  policies  regarding  selection  and 
training  of  stand  operators  as  followed  by 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1943.  pp.  107-108. 

Morgret,  E.  D. 

In  business  for  himself.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  p.  III. 

The  story  of  a blind  man  who  has  estab- 
lished his  own  business  on  a door-to-door 
basis  in  household  essentials,  such  as  paper 
towels,  stationery,  other  paper  supplies,  as 
well  as  soaps,  etc. 


The  importance  of  organized  retail  sale 
of  blind-made  goods.  The  Seer,  10,  No.  4, 
1940.  pp.  29-33. 

Discusses  telephone  selling,  cost  of  oper- 
ation, employment  provided  through  or- 
ganized retail  sales,  etc. 


Increased  employment  through  retail 
sales.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  36,  1942. 
pp.  88-90. 

The  requirements  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a retail  sales  and  house- 
to-house  canvassing  system  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  agency  for  the  blind. 


Retail  sales  plan.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
38,  1944.  pp.  135-137. 

Reports  on  the  Retail  Sales  Division  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  assist  the  various 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  establishment 
of  a house-to-house  canvassing  business. 

Myers,  D’A.  B. 

Small  business  ventures  of  blind. 
Domestic  Commerce,  Nov.,  1944.  pp.  7-9. 

Operation  of  vending  stands  by  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind. 
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Myers,  D.  M. 

No  more  tin  cups  for  the  blind.  Survey 
Midmonthly,  82,  1946.  pp.  9-1 1. 

Concerns  the  program  developed  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  Wash- 
ington Society  for  the  Blind  for  the  man- 
agement of  refreshment  vending  stands 
by  blind  persons. 

The  N.  I.  B.  kiosks;  a scheme  which 
should  be  extended  throughout  the 
country.  New  Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  66- 
6y. 

Some  photographs  and  incidental  de- 
scription of  stands  conducted  by  blind 
persons  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Instimte  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England. 

Page,  E.  W. 

Salesmanship  as  a career  for  the  blind. 
New  Beacon,  27,  1943.  pp.  97-98. 

Suggests  creating  selling  organizations 
employing  blind  and  partially  seeing  men 
controlled  by  a sales  manager  with  out- 
side selling  experience  and  a knowledge 
of  the  sighted  and  non-sighted  com- 
munities. 

Paulk,  J.  D. 

Problems  in  the  supervision  of  vending 
stands  for  the  blind.  Journal  of  ’Rehabili- 
tation, 14,  No.  6,  1948.  pp.  23-26. 

Peiser,  A. 

Blinde  als  Standinhaber  in  Nordamerika. 
Blindenwelt,  18,  1930.  pp.  214-217. 

Reports  on  observations  during  a visit 
to  the  United  States. 


Blinde  Versicherungsagenten  in  Norda- 
merika. Blindenwelt,  19,  1931.  pp.  44-50. 

A German  report  of  the  work  of  blind 
insurance  salesmen  in  North  America.  It 
is  suggested  that  efforts  be  made  to  estab- 
lish blind  people  in  this  occupation  also 
in  Germany. 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

Vending  stands  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Harrisburg,  1941.  7p. 

Outlines  the  vending  stand  program  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Peyer,  H. 

Verkaufsstande  fur  Blinde.  Kommission 
zur  Beschaffung  von  Arbeit  fuer  Blinde, 
193- ? 8p.  (Mimeographed) 

A comparison  is  made  between  condi- 
tions governing  the  operation  of  conces- 
sion stands  by  blind  people  in  America 
and  in  Germany.  In  the  latter  country 
only  stands  in  hospitals  are  considered  as 
being  suitable  to  the  blind  operator,  and 
they  should  be  limited  to  small  or  med- 
ium-sized hospitals. 

Porter,  R.  M. 

The  blind  in  the  professions — insurance. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  47-48. 

A successful  blind  insurance  salesman 
contends  that  blindness  is  not  a determin- 
ing factor  in  the  field  of  selling  insurance. 
He  thinks  that  to  a person  without  sight, 
insurance  offers  an  excellent  opportunity. 

Purse,  B. 

Guild  of  retail  purchasers.  New  Beacon, 
1%  1933-  PP-  42-44- 

A description  of  the  English  Guild  of 
Retail  Purchasers,  a charitable  organiza- 
tion which  aims  at  furthering  employment 
among  the  blind  through  retail  purchase 
of  articles  made  by  blind  workers. 

Riscoe,  J.  V. 

Building  a business  with  a cigar  stand. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  2. 

PP-  24-25,  30- 

Biographical  sketch  of  a blind  man  who 
is  successfully  conducting  a cigar  stand  in 
the  Capitol  building  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Robinson,  C.  C. 

If  this  man  Jonas  can  make  the  grade, 
why  can’t  I?  Insurance  Salesman,  77,  1934, 
No.  4.  pp.  9,  62. 

A discussion  of  the  career  of  Julius 
Jonas,  the  successful  blind  life  insurance 
salesman. 

Robinson,  L.  A. 

Sponsorship  of  vending  machines  as  a 
means  of  supplementary  income  to  agen- 
cies for  the  blind.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp.  84-87. 

A description  of  the  program  of  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind. 
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Sadler,  G. 

The  kiosk;  a new  occupation  for  the 
blind.  New  Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  36-37. 

Simplicity  in  arrangement  and  service 
makes  the  kiosk  or  stand  especially  suit- 
able for  the  blind  operator. 

Smith,  J.  D. 

Operation  of  vending  stands  from  a 
state  point  of  view.  American  Association 
of  Wori(ers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  221- 
222. 


Personnel  problems  encountered  in  ad- 
ministrating a stand  program,  and  the 
kind  of  personnel  that  should  be  on  a 
placement  staff  for  a state-wide  service. 
American  Association  of  Wor\ers  for  the 
Blind,  1939.  pp.  257-260. 

Strachan,  W.  J. 

Our  idea  of  the  best  methods  for 
operating  vending  stands:  the  proper  way 
to  obtain  stand  concessions:  and  the  rea- 
sons for  failure  of  stands.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1941. 
pp.  110-113. 

The  views  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Service  for  the  Blind  in  regard  to 
the  subject. 

Strong,  D.  R. 

Training  operators.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp. 
158-161. 

Describes  the  training  procedure  in  use 
for  operators  of  vending  stands  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 


Our  stand  programme  in  Canada. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1947.  pp.  95-99. 

Discusses  various  type  of  stands,  the 
cigar  or  “dry”  stands,  canteens  and  cafe- 
terias, automatic  vending  machine  busi- 
nesses, and  the  independent  merchants. 

Thomas,  M.  G. 

An  American  experiment.  New  Beacon, 

14,  1930*.  pp.  157-159. 

A review  of  Stand  Concessions,  as 
Operated  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
by  Brown. 


Townsend,  M.  R. 

Wayside  selling.  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
27,  1933;  pp.  108-109,  132. 

Roadside  stand  selling  in  Vermont. 

Tynan,  M.  I. 

Present  vending  stand  programs  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951. 
pp.  116-122. 

Traces  the  history  of  Federal  interest 
and  participation  in  the  vending  stand 
program,  and  suggests  principles  to  be 
followed  and  procedures  to  be  established 
for  future  development. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

A description  and  evaluation  of  systems 
for  operating  vending  stand  programs  by 
state  agencies  for  the  blind.  Washington, 
1938.  i7p.  (Mimeographed) 

Three  systems  for  operating  vending 
stand  programs  by  agencies  for  the  blind 
are  described:  i.  The  independent-operator 
system;  2,  The  semi-controlled  system; 
3,  The  centralized-control  system. 


History  and  outline  of  the  vending 
stand  program  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Washington,  1940.  lyp.  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Business  enterprises  program  for  the 
blind;  regulations,  plan  material  guide, 
recommendations  and  explanatory  ma- 
terials. Washington,  1947.  v.p.  (Director’s 
Letter  No.  6) 

Revised  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Labor-Federal  Security  Appropriations 
Act,  1948. 


Job  analysis  study  of  vending  stands 
program — District  of  Columbia.  Wash- 
ington, 1948.  (Rehabilitation  Service  Series 
No.  33 — Supplement  i)  v.p. 

Job  analyses  schedules  for  manager, 
packaged  goods  stand;  manager,  refresh- 
ment stand;  manager,  luncheon  stand; 
manager,  souvenir  stand;  stand  assistant; 
and  training  officer. 

Walter,  M.  M. 

Vending  stand.  National  Rehabilitation 
News,  5,  No.  II,  1940.  pp.  17-18,  22. 
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Vending  stand  program  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Walters,  H. 

Succeeding  as  a store  keeper.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  23,  1929,  No.  2.  pp.  44-45. 

A blind  man  makes  a success  of  a retail 
hardware  store. 

Weir,  A.  V. 

The  Canadian  placement  program. 


American  Association  of  Worl^ers  for  the 
Blind,  1939.  pp.  247-251. 

Deals  largely  with  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  by  blind  men  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

Wells,  W.  H. 

Ways  and  means  of  obtaining  profits 
for  stands  under  present  conditions. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1943.  pp.  111-113. 


SHELTERED  INDUSTRIES 


American  Association  of  Workers  for 
THE  Blind.  Committee  on  Manufac- 
turing AND  Marketing. 

Report.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp.  284-300. 

A collection  of  information  on  types  of 
articles  manufacmred  by  agencies  for  the 
blind,  methods  of  distributing  products, 
use  of  special  sales  methods  or  markets, 
etc. 

Anagnos,  M. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1886. 
pp.  25-29. 

Recommends  special  workshops  for  the 
adult  blind,  with  strict  separation  of  the 
sexes. 

Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  England. 

Report  on  methods  of  payment  of  wages 
in  workshops  for  the  blind.  London,  1934. 
3op. 

Compares  the  remuneration  of  blind 
and  sighted  workers,  discusses  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  piece  work 
system,  and  the  methods  of  payment  at 
present  in  force  in  various  workshops. 

Bannister,  A.  R. 

Furniture  making  as  an  industry  for 
the  blind.  New  Beacon,  14,  1930.  pp.  85-87. 

Tells  of  a successful  experiment  to  in- 
clude furniture  making  among  the  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  a workshop  for 
the  blind. 

Barbre,  T.  J. 

The  blind  start  new  American  industry. 


Outwitting  Handicaps,  5,  1939,  No.  4. 
pp.  9-10. 

Tells  of  an  experiment  in  making  fish- 
ing creels  conducted  by  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Barrett,  R.  E. 

Productive  contracts  for  sheltered  shops. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  80-82. 

“Since  the  blind  have  proven  them- 
selves capable  of  high  production  due  to 
the  success  that  most  blind  shops  had 
with  war  contracts,  it  is  evident  that  vol- 
ume business  is  desirable.” 

Bartram,  W.  E. 

The  market  and  the  problems  involved 
in  disposing  of  products  made  by  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  103-106. 

Suggests  the  creation  of  a national  coun- 
cil on  production  and  marketing. 


Publicity  and  public  relations — indus- 
trial shop  for  blind.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  63-65. 

Bawtree,  a.  E. 

The  elderly  blind:  what  can  they  do.!^ 
New  Beacon,  irj,  1943.  pp.  66-67,  85-86, 
112-113,  125-126,  169-170,  188-189. 

Introductory;  Making  a badminton 
court,  making  a bonfire;  Work  in  glass 
and  metal;  General  repairs  and  toy  mak- 
ing; In  the  laboratory;  (Conclusion)— 
Domestic. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

Occupational  employment  of  the  blind. 
New  Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp.  245-247. 
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Suggestions  for  various  forms  of  home 
work  to  be  given  to  blind  persons,  in- 
cluding special  work  of  an  occupational 
therapeutic  value. 

Best,  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1934-  PP-  472-533- 

Theory  and  history  of  the  workshop 
movement  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
survey  of  the  organization  and  results  of 
present  industrial  establishments  and  pos- 
sible employment  for  blind  in  general 
occupations. 

Bleakley,  W.  H. 

The  present  scope  and  future  possibility 
of  home  industries  in  a program  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  108-114. 

This  discussion  is  the  result  of  a survey 
designed  to  determine  the  present  scope 
of  home  industry  programs  for  the  blind, 
and  of  another  survey  designed  to  obtain 
a cross-section  of  the  thinking  of  leaders 
in  the  field  as  to  basic  principles  for  the 
development  of  an  effective  home  industry 
program. 

Brady,  J.  F. 

Consideration  for  efficient  operation  of 
modern  industrial  shops.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1950. 
pp.  60-62. 

Points  covered  are:  Organization;  per- 
sonnel; streamlining  and  modernization; 
employer-employee  relationship ; quality 
merchandise;  and  to  what  extent  should 
the  work  program  be  self-sustaining  or 
subsidized. 

Bramhall,  R.  I. 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  and  of 
private  associations  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind.  American  Association 
of  WorJ{ers  for  the  Blind,  1925.  pp.  186- 
195. 

Records  some  experiences  gained  in 
Massachusetts  in  rehabilitating  the  blind 
adult  in  industry  and  in  special  work- 
shops. 

Buckle,  A. 

Some  of  the  elements  necessary  for  suc- 


cessful workshops  and  salesrooms  for  the 
Blind,  I,  1898.  pp.  40-46. 

Of  historical  interest,  mainly. 

Budd,  C.  R. 

Materiel  for  war  produced  by  blind.  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  31,  No.  25,  1943.  pp. 
19-20. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-O’Day 
act  in  1938,  government  purchases  of 
blind-made  products  from  workshops  for 
the  blind  have  been  regular  and  substan- 
tial. During  the  war  production  increased 
spectacularly,  and  thus  employment  was 
given  to  a much  larger  group  of  blind 
persons. 

Burritt,  O.  H. 

The  necessity  of  employment  institu- 
tions for  the  blind.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1905.  pp.  20-25. 

A plea  for  the  organization  of  employ- 
ment institutions,  where  the  adult  blind 
may  receive  training  and  work  suitable  to 
them. 

Campbell,  W.  D. 

Is  there  need  of  sighted  supervision  in 
the  home  industries  of  the  blind?  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1911.  pp.  121-124.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  5,  1912.  pp.  89-92.) 

Trained  supervision  is  necessary  for  the 
seeing  home  worker,  and  therefore  must 
be  doubly  so  for  the  blind.  Many  illustra- 
tions of  articles  which  may  be  made  at  a 
profit  by  the  blind. 

Carmer,  D.  R. 

An  experiment  in  wood  working.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  23,  1929,  No.  i.  pp. 
16-20. 

Reports  on  an  experiment  to  add  an- 
other industry  or  occupation  to  workshops 
for  the  blind.  Peg  boards  and  other  chil- 
dren’s toys  were  chosen  for  manufacture. 


Handicrafts  for  the  blind  in  a city 
home.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  irj,  1933.  pp. 
12-14. 

Occupational  therapy  for  the  blind  in  a 
city  home. 


Leather  work.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  27, 
1933.  pp.  61-64. 
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Directions  for  making  articles  of  leather 
by  means  of  punching  and  “thonging” 
edges,  intended  especially  for  the  worker 
without  sight. 


Rug  weaving  as  a business.  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  and  Rehabilitation,  ii, 
1932.  pp.  3 13-3 19. 

A practical  and  critical  analysis  of  rug 
weaving  and  its  possibilities  as  an  indus- 
try for  the  blind. 

Catell,  S.  S. 

Articles  that  are  not  made  by  the  blind 
as  supporting  sidelines  in  selling.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1935-  PP-  191-202. 

Discusses  the  question  of  sighted  labor 
in  workshops  for  the  blind,  and  of  the 
sale  of  articles  not  made  by  the  blind  with 
blind-made  products. 

Chadwick,  C.  D. 

The  subsidized  work  shop,  its  place  and 
possibilities.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  15, 
1921.  pp.  129-132. 

Principal  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
organization  of  a subsidized  workshop 
are  finance,  purchase  department,  work 
processes,  sales  department,  credit,  and 
costs. 

Chandler,  R.  V. 

A new  frontier.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  86-90. 

Workshop  management  at  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oakland, 
California. 

Clarke,  D. 

The  development  of  pastime  occupa- 
tions for  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
15,  1927.  pp.  1 15-120. 

Among  the  occupations  suggested  are 
knitting,  sewing,  housework,  gardening, 
raffia  work,  rug  making,  basketry,  etc. 

Coburn,  F.  W. 

Artistic  textiles  by  blind  weavers.  Art 
and  Progress,  3,  1911.  pp.  418-421. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  weaving 
done  in  the  workshops  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Cooper,  A. 

Co-operative  purchasing  for  blind  work- 


shops. New  Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  277-279. 

This  contributor  to  the  discussion  of  co- 
operative purchasing  believes  the  scheme 
practical  only  among  small  groups  of 
workshops  in  a given  area,  or  when  the 
smaller  shop  buys  its  materials  from  the 
larger  ones. 

Danby,  G. 

Workshop  management.  World  Con- 
ference on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  1 40- 1 49. 

A workshop  manager  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land tells  of  the  system  prevalent  in  his 
shop  with  special  regard  to  types  of  em- 
ployment, minimum  wages,  sighted  work- 
ers and  supervisors,  etc.  At  the  time  the 
article  was  written,  six  hundred  blind 
workers  and  trainees  were  employed. 

Denman,  H. 

An  experiment  in  helping  blind  women 
help  themselves.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
24,  1931,  No.  4.  pp.  30-32. 

Tells  of  the  Bureau  Mailing  Service,  a 
commercial  letter  shop  being  operated  by 
blind  women  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Charities  for  the  Blind. 

Devereaux,  J. 

Stepping  stones  have  many  shapes.  Jour- 
nal of  Rehabilitation,  14,  No.  3,  1948.  pp. 
21-25. 

The  sheltered  workshops  are  set  up  to 
bring  into  competitive  condition  the  less 
skilled  handicapped  people,  while  in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  in  the  field 
they  help  to  sell  the  real  abilities  of  the 
already-prepared  in  the  group. 

Dowlng,  E.  M. 

Who  should  be  eligible  for  employment 
in  workshops  and  at  what  age?  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1935.  pp.  80-94. 

A survey  of  sixty-three  workshops  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  in  regard  to 
their  policy  in  selecting  people  for  em- 
ployment, the  products  of  the  shops, 
wages  paid,  profit  and  loss,  etc. 

Employment  research;  resume  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Employment  Officer 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
of  the  results  obtained  to  date,  and  of 
developments  expected  in  the  future. 
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New  Beacon,  20,  1936.  pp.  197-200,  238- 
239- 

Farrell,  G. 

Knots  and  notches;  the  story  of  mat- 
tress making.  Watertown,  Mass.,  Perkins 
Institution,  193-.?  9p. 

Friedman,  O.  A. 

Objectives  of  the  National  Sheltered 
Workshop  Committee.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Wor]{ers  for  the  Blind,  1935.  pp. 
110-118. 

Discusses  the  position  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act, 

Glover,  C.  S, 

Flower  baskets — an  industry  for  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  21,  1927, 
No.  2.  pp.  14-15,  23. 

Reports  on  a successful  experiment  in 
introducing  flower-basket  making  in  the 
workshop  of  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


The  relation  of  the  subsidized  workshop 
to  the  workmen  of  low  productivity.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  18,  1924,  No.  2.  pp. 
59-62. 

A statement  of  the  various  services 
which  a workshop  organization  should  be 
prepared  to  render  the  blind  people  of  its 
community. 

Grainger,  G.  F. 

Fancy  leatherwork.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  36,  1948.  pp.  100-104,  124-128. 

Discusses  leather  work  as  a suitable 
pastime  work  for  the  blind.  Considers 
materials  and  tools  needed,  and  the  best 
ways  of  teaching  this  craft.  Gives  practical 
hints  for  staining,  polishing,  punching, 
making  the  gussets,  thonging,  fixing 
spring  button,  and  finishing. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Health.  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Welfare 
OF  THE  Blind. 

Report  of  the  subcommittee  on  market- 
ing and  other  matters  affecting  the  em- 
ployment and  vocational  training  of  blind 
persons.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office, 
1934.  7ip. 

Reports  on  marking  of  blind-made 


goods,  special  workshops,  home  worker’s 
schemes,  vocational  training,  advertising, 
stock  records,  surplus,  etc. 

Hand  woven.  Fashions  Art,  i,  1935,  No. 
3.  pp.  64, 77. 

Describes  some  of  the  weaving  done 
by  the  Community  Craft  Weavers  of  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

Harrison,  P,  N. 

The  part  of  the  sheltered  workshop  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Seer,  19, 
No.  I,  1949.  pp.  21-24. 

Rehabilitation  should  start  with  thera- 
peutic exploration,  continue  through  so- 
cial adjustment,  achieve  marketable  pro- 
ductivity, and  arrive  at  economic  inde- 
pendence. 


Sales  promotion  and  advertising  as  re- 
lated to  blind-made  products.  Seer,  9, 
No.  4,  1939.  pp.  45-49. 

Sales  promotion  methods  are  discussed, 
such  as:  The  individual  approach;  Clubs 
and  other  groups;  Wholesale  outlets;  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind.  Views  are 
given  on  methods  of  advertising. 

Hedger,  H. 

Employment  of  the  blind;  instructions 
how  to  work,  and  information  concern- 
ing various  trades  for  blind  people  work- 
ing in  their  own  homes.  Sydney,  S.  E. 
Lees,  1899.  40p. 

A booklet  of  instructions  in  basket  mak- 
ing, mat  making,  manufacture  of  bedding, 
palliasses,  halters,  chair  caning  and  skewer 
making. 

Hill,  St.  C. 

Most  approved  methods  of  conducting 
workshops,  including  the  question  of 
wages,  and  of  providing  lodging  accom- 
modation for  the  workers.  Conference  on 
Matters  Relating  to  the  Blind,  Westmin- 
ster, 1902.  pp.  99-105. 

Home  industries  for  the  blind.  Beacon, 
8,  1924,  No.  92.  pp.  12-15. 

Home  workers  and  county  councils.  New 
Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  198-201. 

An  open  letter  to  the  county  councils, 
and  a county  councillor’s  reply. 
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A home  workers’  scheme  for  the  blind, 
by  O.  L.  T.  New  Beacon,  i6,  1932.  pp. 
25-27. 

A presentation  of  the  English  Home 
Workers’  Scheme  intended  to  benefit  the 
blind  living  in  isolated  districts  or  those 
too  heavily  handicapped  to  move  about 
freely. 

Hooper,  J.  T. 

How  can  the  social  service  work  and 
the  business  element  in  workshops  be 
separated  as  to  cost  so  that  the  business 
element  can  be  studied  in  a rational  way? 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  85-89. 

Recommends  a system  of  accounting  by 
which  the  cost,  the  extent  of  each  project 
and  results  obtained  can  be  definitely 
known  and  smdied. 

Howarth,  W. 

Sales  shops  for  blind-made  goods. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  23,  1935.  pp.  162- 
167. 

A detailed  description  of  a scheme  for 
marketing  of  blind-made  products,  ex- 
plaining the  principles  which  have 
prompted  the  arrangement  of  the  scheme. 

Illingworth,  W.  H. 

Machine  knitting  for  blind  women  and 
girls.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  19,  1925,  No. 
3.  pp.  54-56. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Principles  and  procedures  governing 
the  payment  of  wages  to  clients  employed 
in  the  workshops.  New  York,  The  Home, 
1950.  n.p. 

A handbook  outlining  pay  rates. 

K.,  A.  G. 

Home  occupations  for  the  blind.  Beacon, 
9,  1925,  Nos.  97,  98,  99,  100,  loi,  103,  104, 
105,  106,  107,  108,  & 10,  1926,  Nos.  Ill, 

1 12,  1 13,  1 14,  1 16,  1 17,  1 18,  1 19,  120,  & 
II,  1927,  Nos.  121,  123,  124,  126,  127,  128, 
130,  131,  & 12,  1928,  Nos.  133,  134,  137, 
139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  & 13,  1929, 
Nos.  145,  146,  147,  148. 

This  series  of  articles  gives  directions 
for  cane-edged  trays,  table  mats,  baskets, 
tennis  racquets  re-stringing,  doll’s  furni- 
ture, raflEa  work,  rug  making,  rush 


work,  bead  work,  wooden  trays,  braid 
weaving,  tablet  weaving,  strip  woodwork, 
hammock  netting,  picture  framing,  string- 
bag  making,  bead  loom  work,  seagrass 
seating,  woodwork,  boot  repairing, 
wooden  toy  making,  basket-willow  grow- 
ing, and  gardening. 

Industrial  homework  programs,  basic  prin- 
ciples regarding  their  establishment  and 
operation;  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  and  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  New  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  129-132. 

Kirkpatrick,  H. 

Study  of  the  Kansas  City  workshops  for 
the  blind.  Master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Kansas,  1949.  9op.  (Typewritten) 

“As  nearly  as  is  possible,  the  study  is 
an  interpretation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
sheltered  workshops  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  blind  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.” 

Kleber,  C.  C. 

Blind-made  products:  their  standardiza- 
tion and  sale.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1941,  pp.  14-19. 

A history  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 


What  are  the  ways  of  securing  proper 
financial  support  of  industrial  shops  for 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  66-67. 

Klein,  J.  W. 

Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blin- 
den.  Wien,  Anton  Strauss,  1819.  pp.  273- 
353- 

Suggestions  for  suitable  training  and 
occupations  for  the  blind  in  the  year  1819. 

Kustermann,  O. 

Workshop  for  the  blind,  Milwaukee. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  4,  1910.  pp.  23-25. 

Data  relating  to  the  efforts  of  making 
blind  men  self-supporting  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  years  1903-10. 

Lawson,  J. 

The  importance  of  home  industry  to 
rehabilitation.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  66-68. 
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Serving  the  homebound  blind.  Journal 
of  Rehabilitation,  16,  No.  3,  1950.  pp. 
24-26. 

Discusses  ways  of  establishing  a work- 
able home  industries  program. 

Lovewell,  R. 

Textile  weaving  for  blind  men.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  i.  pp.  40-42. 

Textile  weaving  by  blind  men  employed 
by  the  Community  Workers  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

McCarthy,  W.  H. 

The  effect  of  Federal  and  state  legisla- 
tion on  the  manufacmre  and  sale  of  blind- 
made  products.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  228-231. 

Deals  largely  with  the  Wagner-O’Day 
act  providing  for  sale  to  the  Government 
of  blind-made  products,  and  its  effects  on 
the  workshops  for  the  blind. 

McGuire,  L. 

Sheltered  workshops  and  home  indus- 
tries under  the  fair  labor  standards  act 
and  the  Walsh-Healey  public  contracts 
act.  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  81-84. 

McKay,  E.  C. 

Factors  to  be  considered  in  establishing 
a workshop  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  27,  1933.  pp.  26-27,  38- 
Conditions  within  a given  state  should 
be  studied  before  any  recommendations 
are  made  for  or  against  the  establishment 
of  a workshop.  This  article  enumerates 
points  which  should  be  covered  by  such  a 
study. 


Industrial  research  for  the  blind  as  it 
relates  to  workshops.  American  Associa- 
ciation  of  WorJ(ers  for  the  Blind,  1933. 
pp.  98-101. 

Points  out  the  need  for  discovering 
new  articles  that  can  be  made  by  the 
blind,  and  suggests  more  research  as  to 
better  production  methods,  wage  pay- 
ment plans,  and  cost  analysis. 


Industrial  work  in  an  over-all  program 
for  the  blind.  Seer,  18,  No.  5,  1948.  pp. 

45-52. 

Discusses  the  functions  of  the  sheltered 


workshop,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
workshop  to  other  activities  of  an  agency 
for  the  blind. 


Vocations  for  the  blind  in  Europe. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1934.  pp.  221-224. 

Comments  on  the  prevalence  of  shel- 
tered workshops  in  various  European 
countries,  and  the  trades  taught  in  these 
shops. 

Maeder,  J.  H. 

Sightless— -they  work  safely.  American 
Mutual  Magazine,  21,  No.  5,  1943.  pp.  14- 
17,  24. 

The  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men. 

Marx,  Mrs.  M. 

Experiments  with  new  industries.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1927.99.52-55. 

Doll-wig  making,  shoe  cobbling  and 
textile  weaving  have  proved  successful 
experiments. 

Mattson,  E. 

Weaving  for  the  blind.  New  York,  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1948.  319. 
(Monograph  No.  13) 

Gives  a style  plan  and  a color  guide, 
describes  the  loom,  its  parts  and  its  func- 
tions, explains  warps  and  warping,  and 
outlines  a few  simple  weaves  and  patterns. 

Mills,  J.  C. 

Searchlight  on  some  American  indus- 
tries. Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  1911. 
pp.  273-292. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  deals  with  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Adult  Blind. 

Molineaux,  E.  S. 

Method  of  experimenting  with  new  in- 
dustries. American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1927.  pp.  56-57. 

Enumeration  of  principles  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  for  an  organi- 
zation to  undertake  to  produce  a new 
article. 

Moore,  J. 

My  experiences  in  a workshop  for  the 
blind:  New  Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp.  237-239. 
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Describes  the  improvement  in  standard 
of  life  afforded  the  workers  by  the  change 
from  piecework  pay  to  regular  wages. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  33,  1939.  pp.  19-20. 
Gives  the  rules  and  regulations  for  Fed- 
eral Government  purchases  of  brooms  and 
mops  from  workshops  for  the  blind  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of 
Blind-Made  Products,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Basketmaking  by  the  blind.  London, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  193-?  3ip. 
(Bulletin,  No.  5) 

Surveys  the  field  in  general,  and  re- 
ports on  the  investigation  conducted  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy- 
chology. 


Employment  of  the  blind;  employment 
of  blind  persons  in  ordinary  factories  and 
workshops;  sub-contracting  as  a means  of 
finding  new  occupations.  London,  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  1930.  i5p. 
(Bulletin  No.  i) 


Report  on  sighted  labor  in  workshops 
for  the  blind.  London,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1933.  22p.  (Bulletin  No.  8) 

A report  of  an  investigation  made  by 
the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  England  into  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  sighted  labor  in  work- 
shops for  the  blind. 

O’Hara,  G.  M. 

Wholesale  selling.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  26,  1932.  pp.  218-222. 

Tells  of  the  experiences  of  a sales  assist- 
ant of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  developing  a wholesale 
market  for  rugs  and  other  products  of  the 
blind. 

P.,  B.  O. 

Workshops  for  the  blind,  the  case  for 
rationalization.  New  Beacon,  22,  1938.  pp. 
123-124,  160-162,  182-183,  211-212. 

A series  of  articles  which  endeavors  to 
prove  that  there  is  a place  in  industry  for 
the  well-managed,  well-equipped  work- 
shop for  the  blind.  Refers  especially  to 
English  conditions. 


Palmer,  E.  B. 

Blind  of  Cleveland  benefit  by  work  on 
contract  basis.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37, 
1943.  pp.  286-287. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Contract  De- 
partment of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  a special  shop  set  up  for  blind  men 
and  women  who  need  work  but  are  unfit 
for  much  physical  activity. 


New  industries  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1927.  pp.  48-52. 

Experiences  with  furniture  refinishing, 
laundry  work  and  fine  sewing  in  shops 
supervised  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

Platt,  A. 

Workshops  and  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  blind  welfare.  New  Beacon,  22, 
1938.  pp.  29-33.  (Also  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  26,  1938.  pp.  125-13 1.) 

This  discussion  is  primarily  concerned 
with  conditions  in  England. 

The  problem  of  employment  in  work- 
shops. New  Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp.  36-37. 

A report  of  a discussion  of  workshop 
management,  with  special  emphasis  on 
standards  of  quality  of  output,  and  practi- 
cal methods  of  marketing. 

Purse,  B. 

Methods  of  remuneration.  New  Beacon, 
15,  1931.  pp.  148-149,  173-174,  196-198, 
220-222,  240-242,  267-269,  289-291,  & 16, 
1932.  pp.  17-19,  40-42,  64-66,  108-111,  161- 
163,  210-213. 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  systems 
of  wage  payments  obtaining  in  15  English 
institutions  for  the  blind,  representing  the 
largest  employment  agencies  in  the  coun- 
try. 


A report  of  a special  visit  to  the  Royal 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Glasgow,  April, 
1932.  London,  National  Union  of  the  Pro- 
fessional and  Industrial  Blind  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  1932.  i8p. 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  one 
of  the  largest  workshops  in  Great  Britain. 


The  social  and  economic  value  of  home 
workers’  schemes.  New  Beacon,  17,  1933. 
pp.  154-157,  180-183. 
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An  examination  of  home  workers’ 
schemes  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
the  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 

Quay,  W.  E. 

Possibilities  in  sheltered  workshop  and 
home  employment.  Seer,  18,  No.  5,  1948. 
pp.  ^13. 

Discusses  the  development  of  a home 
industries  program  within  the  general 
program  of  a private  agency  for  the  blind. 

Rand,  L.  S. 

Special  sales  of  work  by  the  blind.  Out- 
loo^  for  the  Blind,  ii,  1917.  pp.  59-61. 

Outlines  marketing  procedures  em- 
ployed by  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Ratchford,  W.  S. 

Increasing  business  through  the  stand- 
ardization of  products.  Seer,  9,  No.  4, 
1939-  PP-  40-42- 


What  is  the  future  place  of  a modern 
industrial  shop  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  59-60. 

Reed,  F.  S. 

Standardizing  and  marketing  the  prod- 
ucts of  blind  workers^ — women.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1925.  pp.  14-20. 

Discusses  the  training  and  organization 
of  the  blind  woman  home  worker,  and 
the  various  ways  which  may  be  adopted 
of  marketing  the  articles  produced. 


Wholesaling  blind  women’s  work.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  ii,  1917.  p.  62. 

Successful  selling  to  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket of  towels,  aprons,  dress  bags,  ironing 
covers  and  rugs  made  by  blind  women. 

Retsler,  E. 

Blind  home  workers  in  Sweden.  World 
Conference  on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  114-119. 

Home  industries  for  the  blind  have 
been  especially  successful  in  Sweden  due 
to  the  system  of  marketing  worked  out 
in  this  country.  Wholesale  selling  was 
found  more  effective  than  salesrooms. 


Richmond,  L. 

Local  authorities  and  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Blind  Persons  Acts,  1920  & 1938.  London, 
Law  & Local  Government  Publications, 
Ltd.,  1938.  63p. 

Gives  information  on  the  English  sys- 
tem of  welfare  work  for  the  blind,  in- 
cluding the  organization  of  workshops 
and  of  home  workers’  schemes. 

Rogers,  P. 

An  industry  for  the  blind.  Welfare 
Magazine,  ij,  No.  8,  1926.  pp.  63-67. 

The  special  industry  concerned  is  wrap- 
ping of  screws  at  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind. 

Salmon,  P.  J. 

The  adjustment  and  employment  of 
blind  persons  of  limited  employability. 
Donahue,  W.,  and  Dabelstein,  D.  H.,  eds. 
Psychological  Diagnosis  and  Counseling 
of  the  Adult  Blind,  1950.  pp.  65-76. 

Describes  the  program  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn. 


Basic  principles  for  a sheltered  work- 
shop for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
33»  1939-  PP-  46-48. 

Discusses  the  selection  of  employees, 
length  of  service,  training  period,  wage 
rates,  working  conditions,  selection  of 
products,  etc. 


Blind-made  products  vs.  sub-contracts 
in  organized  workshops  for  the  blind. 
Seer,  19,  No.  4,  1949.  pp.  16-20. 


The  blind  of  limited  employability. 
Lende,  H.  ed.  What  of  the  blind?  II, 

1941.  pp.  143-154- 

Concerns  those  who  may  be  classified 
into  the  following  employment  groups 
within  the  general  designation  of  limited 
employability:  i.  Home  work;  2.  Pastime 
occupation;  3.  Sheltered  employment. 


Co-operative  activities  among  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind.  American  Association 
of  WorJ^ers  for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  89-95. 

Suggestions  for  a code  of  general  prac- 
tice among  workshops  for  the  blind,  with 
special  attention  to  such  special  problems 
as  determination  of  selling  price,  labels 
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on  products  made  by  the  blind,  sharing  of 
large  orders,  etc. 


Methods  of  standardizing  and  market- 
ing the  products  of  the  blind — men. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1925.  pp.  20-27. 

Presents  methods  of  standardizing  and 
selling  products  of  the  blind  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a successful  manager  of 
a workshop  for  the  blind. 


The  purpose  of  a sheltered  workshop 
for  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  242-244. 

Considers  the  selection  of  those  who 
should  be  employed  in  a workshop  for 
the  blind,  training  necessary,  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  etc. 

Scott,  B.  M. 

Quilt  making  by  sightless  women.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  3.  pp. 
42-43- 

Quilt  making  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Albany  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Severson,  A.  L. 

Contract  work  in  a sheltered  shop.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  200-203. 

Discusses  the  necessity  of  determining 
the  ability  of  the  clients  to  do  the  work, 
how  to  secure  contracts,  and  the  matter  of 
price  fixing. 

Shortley,  M.  J. 

The  sheltered  workshop — its  use  as  a 
training  facility.  American  Association  of 
Worl(^ers  for  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  75-77. 

Considers  the  many  possibilities  for  us- 
ing the  sheltered  workshop  as  a rehabili- 
tation facility  as  well  as  a work  oppor- 
tunity for  blind  persons. 

Some  recent  experiments  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Worl^ers  for  the  Blind,  1911.  pp. 
18-29. 

A collection  of  four  papers  by  men  and 
women  experienced  in  the  employment  of 
the  blind.  Work  in  competition  with  the 
seeing,  sheltered  workshops,  home  indus- 
tries, vocational  training  and  placement 
are  some  of  the  subjects  considered. 


Spar,  H.  J. 

Client  personnel  practices  in  a special 
workshop  for  the  blind.  New  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  51,  1951.  pp.  254-259. 

Personnel  practices  in  a workshop  for 
the  blind  are  determined  by  two  facts, 
that  those  blind  persons  who  are  capable 
of  engaging  in  fully  competitive  employ- 
ment should  not  be  segregated  in  a work- 
shop, and  that  workshops  provide  the 
best  opportunity  for  employment  for  the 
blind  persons  who  are  unable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  fully  competitive  em- 
ployment. 

Starling,  S.  W. 

Blind  workshop  occupations.  World 
Conference  on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  121-138. 

In  this  article,  twenty-one  crafts  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  ones  most  suitable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  wage-earning  possi- 
bilities and  the  amount  of  employment 
they  provide  are  pointed  out.  In  addition, 
a system  of  augmentation  of  wages  is  sug- 
gested. 

Townsend,  M.  R. 

Better  cooperation  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  as  it  affects  the  workshops.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  37-39. 


Homework  as  it  relates  to  the  work- 
shop. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp. 
229-231. 

Suggests  that  home  occupations  be  in- 
corporated in  the  program  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 


Industrial  homework  for  the  blind. 
Seer,  20,  No.  4,  1950.  pp.  67-73. 

Considers  some  of  the  problems  of  es- 
tablishing a successful  home  industries 
program  and  how  they  may  be  met. 


Styling  and  merchandising  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
36,  1942.  pp.  263-266. 


A wage  plan  for  a sheltered  workshop. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  31,  1937.  pp.  162- 
164. 

Reports  on  a new  wage  plan  for  a 
workshop  for  blind  women  put  into  effect 
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by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  and 
based  on  an  attempt  to  work  out  some 
suitable  relationship  between  the  amount 
paid  and  actual  realistic  earnings  which 
would  provide  incentive. 

U.S.  Veterans  Administration.  Informa- 
tion Division. 

A going  concern.  Journal  of  Rehabili- 
tation, 14,  No.  5,  1948.  pp.  14-16. 

A blind  veteran  establishes  his  own 
business  of  handwoven  articles. 

Wagg,  H.  J. 

A workshop’s  ups  and  downs.  New  Bea- 
con, 18,  1934.  pp.  1-3. 

The  history  of  the  Barclay  Workshops 
for  Blind  Women,  London,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  shop’s 
knitting  department. 

Walker,  J.  C. 

Principles  of  caning.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  1944.  i5p. 

Whitehead,  W. 

The  problem  of  employment  in  work- 
shops. Teacher  of  the  Blind,  23,  1935.  pp. 
1 15-120.  (Also  New  Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp. 
3^37-) 

Discusses  type  and  quality  of  product. 


prices  to  be  asked  and  other  questions  of 
marketing. 


Remuneration  of  the  blind  in  work- 
shops. Manchester,  Northern  Counties  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  1933.  8p. 

Three  points  are  discussed,  the  assess- 
ment of  worker’s  earning  power,  the  mini- 
mum qualification  in  earning  power  for 
the  recognized  worker,  and  the  minimum 
income,  wages  and  augmentation  which 
it  is  considered  a qualified  worker  should 
receive. 

Wilson,  J.  F. 

Towards  full  employment.  New  Bea- 
con, 28,  1944.  pp.  141-143,  161-162,  185- 
186,  227-228. 

I,  The  “Cinderella”  trades;  II,  Time  for 
radicalism;  III,  Old  problems  and  possible 
new  remedies;  IV,  Conclusion. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  Conference  of 

the  Blind  and  their  Friends,  London, 

1890.  pp.  77-92. 

The  report  to  the  conference  of  the 
Sub-committee  on  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  and  the  resulting  discussion  in 
which  many  well  known  managers  of 
workshops  took  part. 


SHOE  REPAIRING 


Angove,  P. 

Is  shoe  repairing  a profitable  and  prac- 
ticable occupation  for  the  blind?  Outlook^ 
for  the  Blind,  20,  1926,  No.  3.  pp.  40-42. 

With  certain  provisions  and  restrictions, 
shoe  repairing  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
profitable  and  practicable  occupation  for 
the  blind.  It  is  recommended  that  all  state 
schools  for  the  blind  open  a shoe  repair 
department.  Many  suggestions  are  given 
in  regard  to  setting  up  business  and  get- 
ting established  in  the  work. 


Shoe  repairing,  a profitable  occupation 
for  the  blind.  Industrial  Educational 
Magazine,  25,  1924.  pp.  245-248. 

The  State  supervisor.  Civilian  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Michigan  discusses 
the  efforts  made  to  establish  blind  men  in 
shoe  repair  work.  He  thinks  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  experiment  has 


opened  up  to  the  blind  a new  occupation 
which  is  practical  in  every  respect. 

Billings,  H.  M. 

Shoemaking  at  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  2, 
1928,  No.  4.  pp.  36-47. 

A shoe  repair  shop  was  established  at 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  for 
one  of  its  graduates.  In  the  beginning  the 
shop  served  mainly  those  connected  with 
the  school,  but  business  soon  increased  to 
include  substantial  outside  trade. 

Copeland,  A.  E. 

Blind  shoemaker  resumes  work  after 
twelve  years  Seer,  17,  No.  3,  1947.  pp. 

13-14- 

Haslip,  M. 

Machine  shoe  repairing.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  17,  1923,  No.  i.  pp.  12-15. 
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A shoe  repair  shop  is  established  by  the 
Michigan  Rehabilitation  Division  for 
training  blind  men  in  this  line  of  work. 
A list  of  necessary  machinery  is  included. 


Making  a living  from  shoe  repairing. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  20,  1926,  No.  3.  pp. 
43-45- 

The  story  of  the  personal  success  of  the 
writer  in  his  own  shoe  repair  shop  which 
led  to  the  opening  of  a shoe  repair  de- 
partment at  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Lansing,  Michigan.  The  equipment  of  the 
school  shop  and  the  teaching  plan  are  dis- 
cussed as  well  as  the  financial  return 
which  may  be  expected. 


Shoe  repair  as  a vocational  study  in  the 
Michigan  school  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
Forum,  8,  1936.  pp.  82-90. 

A detailed  plan  for  teaching  shoe  re- 
pair in  a school  for  the  blind.  Various 
processes  of  the  work  are  discussed  as  well 
as  tools  and  machinery  which  may  safely 
be  used  by  a blind  person. 

Roberts,  C.  La  V. 

Wouldn’t  be  licked;  they  said  it  couldn’t 
be  done—but  he’s  doing  it.  Shoe  Repair 
Service,  15,  1935,  No.  8.  pp.  28-29. 

The  life  and  work  of  Melvin  Haslip, 
blind  shoe  rebuilder  of  Lansing,  Michigan. 


TEACHING 


Bartlett,  }. 

Letter  from  Antioch  professor.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  i.  pp.  25-26. 

Excerpts  from  a letter  from  a blind  man 
who  holds  a position  as  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  English  and  French  at  Antioch 
College. 

Blinde  als  Blindenlehrer.  Beitrdge  zum 
Blindenbildungswesen,  4,  1933.  pp.  44- 

63. 

A collection  of  papers  by  various  au- 
thors on  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Burford,  L. 

The  blind  in  music  education  of  the 
sighted;  a report  of  a type  C project.  Doc- 
tor’s dissertation,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1951.  iiyp.  (Type- 
written) 

“This  work  is  based  largely  on  18  years 
of  experience  of  a blind  teacher  in  the 
department  of  music  of  a liberal  college.” 

Burt,  A. 

A blind  woman  joins  our  staff.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  23,  1929,  No.  2.  pp.  17- 
19.  22, 

The  story  of  Leila  Cannon,  blind  music 
teacher  at  the  Appalachian  School,  Pen- 
land,  N.  C. 

Chouinard,  E.  L. 

Academic  requirements  of  certain  col- 
leges for  employment  of  blinded  persons 


as  instructors.  New  Outlo\  for  the  Blind, 
46,  1952.  pp.  141-144. 

Analyzes  the  answers  to  a letter  sent 
to  each  of  ten  New  England  colleges  in- 
quiring about  the  prospects  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a blind  person  as  a college 
teacher,  and  whether  a Ph.D.  degree 
would  be  considered  essential. 

Cummings,  F.  J. 

The  teaching  of  languages  as  a profes- 
sion for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
22,  1928,  No.  3.  pp.  47-48. 

A discussion  of  opportunities  in  this 
field  by  a blind  teacher  of  French  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dymond,  A.  H. 

A few  thoughts  on  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1892.  pp.  55-58. 

An  early  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
blind  vs.  seeing  teachers  of  the  blind, 
mainly  pointing  out  the  many  additional 
difficulties  which  encounter  the  blind 
teacher. 

Employment  of  blind  teachers.  New  Bea- 
con, 15,  1931.  p.  260. 

Resume  of  a statement  by  the  Teach- 
ing Staff  Sub-Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  expressing  the  view  that, 
in  future,  no  blind  teacher  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  a school  for  blind  children. 
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The  employment  of  blind  teachers. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  19,  1931.  pp. 
87-91. 

A report  of  a visit  of  a deputation  of 
workers  for  the  blind  to  the  London 
County  Council  making  a recommenda- 
tion for  the  employment  of  blind  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  Included  are  also 
statements  on  the  subject  by  educators  in 
other  countries. 

The  employment  of  blind  teachers;  re- 
port of  special  meeting  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  heads  of  institutions  and 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  England  and 
Wales.  Blind,  3,  1912.  pp.  578-586.  (Also 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  6,  1912.  pp.  47- 
5I-) 

After  a discussion  a resolution  was 
passed  recommending  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  in 
England. 

First  blind  teacher  in  the  U.  of  P.  Out- 
loo^  for  the  Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  2.  p.  52. 
Reports  the  appointment  of  Francis  f. 
Cummings  as  Assistant  Instructor  in 
French  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Guyton,  D.  E. 

How  I teach  history  to  seeing  students. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  i.  pp. 
22-24,  32. 

Autobiographical  sketch  of  a blind  man 
who  occupies  the  Chair  of  History  in  the 
Blue  Mountain  College,  Mississippi. 

Illingworth,  W.  H. 

History  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
London,  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & Co., 
Ltd.,  1910.  pp.  157-163. 

“Should  the  training  and  education  of 
blind  children  be  entrusted  to  blind 
teachers?  If  so,  to  what  extent?” 

Imerti,  a.  D. 

A blind  teacher  speaks.  Occupations, 
23,  1945.  pp.  338-340.^ 

The  story  of  a blind  young  man  who 
started  his  own  private  school  in  foreign 
languages. 

Kelley,  W.  A. 

A blind  practice  teacher  in  a sighted 
class.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  29,  1935.  pp. 

143-147- 

The  experiences  of  Edward  Kuncel,  a 


blind  practice  teacher  of  history  in  a city 
high  school,  working  towards  his  teacher’s 
certificate. 

Klein,  f.  W. 

Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden. 
Wien,  Anton  Strauss,  1819.  pp.  268-272. 

This  pioneer  educator  of  the  blind  be- 
lieved that  blind  persons  could  be  quite 
successful  as  teachers  of  blind  as  well  as 
seeing  pupils. 

Kuncel,  E. 

As  one  teacher  teaches.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  32,  1938.  pp.  17-19. 

A blind  teacher  of  history  tells  of  his 
work  with  seeing  high  school  students. 

Latimer,  H.  R. 

The  true  sphere  of  the  blind  teacher. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1902.  pp.  39-43. 

Outlines  the  part  the  blind  teacher  may 
successfully  take  in  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Ludwig,  H. 

Der  Blinde  als  Philologe.  Beitrdge  zum 
Blindenbildungswesen,  2,  1931.  pp.  37-44- 
Considers  the  opportunities  for  the  Ger- 
man blind  in  positions  as  teachers  of  for- 
eign languages. 

Maitland,  R.  F. 

A country  schoolmaster,  Theodore  H. 
Maitland.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944. 
pp.  163-166. 

The  life  story  of  a successful  blind 
teacher  of  seeing  pupils. 

Patterson,  J. 

Langauge  teaching  for  the  blind.  New 
Beacon,  14,  1930.  p.  238. 

Considers  the  teaching  of  languages  as 
a suitable  vocational  field  for  the  blind. 

POTTHOFF,  W. 

Experiences  of  a blind  private  teacher. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  19,  1931.  pp.  143- 
145.  (Originally  in  Beitrdge  zum  Blinden- 
bildungswesen, I,  1930.  pp.  77-81.) 

Autobiographical  sketch  of  a blind  Ger- 
man private  teacher  of  languages. 

Price,  K. 

Can  the  blind  engage  in  college  teach- 
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ing?  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  39-44. 

The  question  may  be  reduced  to  two 
constituents:  what  are  the  positive  obsta- 
cles placed  in  the  path  of  the  blind 
teacher,  and  what  are  the  negations  or 
lacks  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  which  tend 
to  prevent  the  realization  of  native  ca- 
pacities for  college  teaching. 

Reckling,  O. 

Der  blinde  Blindenlehrer.  Blinden- 
freund,  53,  1933.  pp.  89-94. 

A discussion  of  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  the  blind  teacher  in  a German 
school  for  the  blind. 

Thatcher,  R. 

A blind  teacher  for  sighted  music  pu- 
pils. American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  82-85. 

Experiences  of  a private  teacher  of 
music. 


Thomas,  B. 

The  employment  of  blind  teachers. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  20,  1932.  pp.  182- 
183. 

A short  statement  by  a blind  teacher  on 
the  advantages  of  employing  blind  teach- 
ers in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Van  Cleve,  E.  M. 

The  author  of  “Milton’s  blindness”.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  19-21. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Eleanor  Ger- 
trude Brown,  who  is  a successful  teacher 
of  seeing  children  in  a high  school  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Wilber,  L. 

Teaching  pupils  who  can  see.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  i.  pp.  17-21, 

33-  . 

Experiences  of  a blind  woman  in  teach- 
ing seeing  pupils  in  a private  school  in 
California. 


TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  OPERATING 


Alty,  C.  T. 

“I  was  trained  at  Oldbury  Grange”; 
some  recollections  of  a blind  telephonist. 
New  Beacon,  28,  1944.  pp.  163-166,  190- 
191. 

Tells  the  story  of  a man  who  was 
blinded  in  the  midst  of  a busy  business 
career,  who  was  trained  as  a telephone 
switchbord  operator  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  and  was  employed 
in  this  work  by  his  old  office. 

Beck,  J.  L. 

Telephone  switchboard  work.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  29,  1935.  p.  210. 

A new  touch-system  switchboard  is  in- 
stalled at  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind.  The  table  attachment  to  the  left  of 
the  switchboard  consists  of  about  80  plung- 
ers and  80  braille  stations,  and  may  be 
connected  to  any  lightcord  switchboard. 
The  blind  operator  had  no  difficulty  in 
adjusting  to  this  new  device. 

Henri,  P. 

L’emploi  des  aveugles  comme  telephon- 
istes.  Revue  Industrielle , 58,  1928.  pp.  467- 
469. 

In  France  special  devices  have  been  in- 


vented making  it  possible  for  a blind  per- 
son to  serve  as  a telephone  switchboard 
operator.  A list  of  offices  is  given  where 
blind  telephone  operators  have  found  em- 
ployment. 

JOSEFIAK,  L. 

Der  blinde  Telefonist.  Beitrdge  zum 
Blindenbildungswesen,  8,  1937.  pp.  40-47, 

68-73.  . 

Considers  the  special  personal  qualifica- 
tions necessary  in  a blind  telephone  opera- 
tor, the  training  required,  and  the  techni- 
cal adjustments  which  must  be  made  on 
the  switchboard  to  be  served. 


Der  blinde  Telefonist.  Beitrdge  zum 
Blindenbildungswesen,  10,  1939.  pp.  109- 

IIO. 

Gives  information  on  later  develop- 
ments in  the  placement  of  blind  telephone 
operators  in  Germany. 


Der  blinde  Telephonist;  supplement  to 
Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungswesen,  1932. 

20p. 

A blind  telephone  operator  surveys  the 
opportunities  for  the  blind  in  this  field 
and  discusses  the  special  devices  which 
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may  enable  the  blind  to  serve  as  switch- 
board operators.  The  types  of  switchboard 
generally  used  in  Germany  offer  the  blind 
operator  no  special  difficulty,  if  provided 
with  a special  device  which  utilizes  the 
sense  of  touch  or  the  sense  of  hearing  in- 
stead of  sight. 

Laverty,  T. 

Telephony;  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 
New  Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  103-104. 

This  writer  asserts  that  no  special  de- 
vice is  needed  to  enable  a blind  person  to 
operate  most  of  the  commonly  used  tele- 
phone switchboards.  With  the  coming  of 
the  “automatic”  system,  the  prospects  for 
the  blind  operator  should  be  even  better, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish 
blind  persons  more  widely  in  this  occu- 
pation. 

Nichols,  H.  W. 

Telephone  switchbord  project  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Wor\ers 
for  the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  73-78. 

Following  a conference  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  several  states  were  repre- 
sented, a program  of  training  for  blind 
operators  of  small  telephone  switchboards 
was  arranged  for  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
The  selection  of  applicants  for  the  course, 
the  duration  of  the  course,  cost  and  equip- 
ment of  the  program,  follow-up  or  place- 
ment are  discussed  and  suggested  recom- 
mendations for  future  training  programs 
are  listed,  the  training  to  be  carried  out 
in  connection  with  the  state  institution 
for  the  blind. 

Peyer,  H. 

Der  blinde  Telephonist.  Blindenwelt, 
20, 1932.  pp.  96-106. 

A plea  that  more  efforts  be  made  to 
establish  blind  persons  as  telephone  op- 
erators. Various  switchboard  systems  and 
how  they  may  be  adjusted  to  the  use  of 


the  blind  are  discussed.  A number  of  ref- 
erences from  firms  and  organizations  em- 
ploying blind  telephone  operators  is  given. 

SONTHEIM,  E. 

Der  blinde  Telefonist.  Blindenwelt,  21, 
1933.  pp.  244-246. 

A blind  telephone  operator  tells  of  his 
own  experiences  in  his  work.  At  first  he 
was  operating  a switchboard  governed  by 
light  signals.  Later  a modern,  automatic 
system  was  installed,  which  was  espe- 
cially easy  for  him.  A more  general  use 
of  this  switchboard  system  would  increase 
the  vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind 
telephone  operator. 


Der  blinde  Telefonist.  Blindenwelt,  23, 
1935-  PP-  306-308. 

The  writer  explains  various  changes 
made  during  the  preceding  two  years  on 
the  telephone  switchboard  which  he  is 
operating. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Training  of  blind  persons  to  operate 
telephone  switchboards  . . . Washington, 
1935.  6p.  (Mimeographed) 

A document  prepared  by  the  Rehabili- 
tation Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  use  of  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation centers  to  acquaint  them  with 
what  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  train- 
ing of  blind  operators  of  telephone  switch- 
boards, what  further  developments  are 
contemplated,  and  what  procedures  should 
be  followed  to  carry  on  such  a project. 

Wiley,  C.  C. 

The  way  switchboard  work  is  handled 
in  Illinois.  1934.  3p. 

An  explanation  of  the  training  of  tele- 
phone operators  as  given  at  the  Illinois 
school  for  the  blind,  with  suggestions  for 
methods  of  placing  the  blind  operator  in 
a remunerative  position. 


X-RAY  FILM  DEVELOPING 


Collins,  J.  H. 

And  the  blind  make  deft  film-spoolers. 
Light,  18,  No.  3,  1946.  pp.  3-5. 

Gerry,  R.  G.,  and  Koch,  F.  C. 

X-ray  darkroom  training  as  an  adjunct 


to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  U.  S. 
Naval  Medical  Bulletin,  46,  1946.  pp. 
1382-1398. 

The  training  program  was  instituted  in 
September  1944.  At  the  date  of  reporting 
12  men  had  been  trained.  The  possibili- 
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ties  for  development  in  this  field  seem 
extensive. 

Hanson,  H.  E. 

Dark-room  work  in  photography.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  255-256. 

Suggests  that  blind  persons  be  tried  out 
for  this  special  work. 


Knight,  R. 

They  make  blindness  an  asset.  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  219,  No.  23,  1946.  ip. 

Concerns  experiments  in  using  blind 
men  in  darkroom  developing  of  X-ray 
films  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


PENSIONS  AND  RELIEF 


American  Association  of  Workers  for 
THE  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  adequate 
relief.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1931.  pp.  6-9. 

Considers  definition  of  adequate  relief; 
who  shall  receive  relief;  who  shall  pay 
relief;  and  administration  of  relief. 

Anderson,  N.  L. 

Making  the  best  of  Title  X.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1948.  pp.  37-42. 

A detailed  discussion  of  Title  X of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  with  suggestions  as 
to  how  it  may  be  improved  by  further 
legislation. 

Beasley,  R.  W. 

Aid  to  the  blind,  services  to  the  blind 
and  vocational  rehabilitation.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1939-  PP-  37-45-. 

Survey  of  aid  to  the  blind  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Beck,  J.  L. 

Effects  of  social  security  on  training 
and  employing  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp. 

76-83- ... 

A discussion  of  title  X of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  its  effects  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a workshop  for  the  blind. 

Best,  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1934.  pp.  534-562. 

Two  chapters  of  this  book  deal  with 
pensions  for  the  blind;  theoretical  con- 


siderations, history  of  pensions  for  the 
blind,  and  the  practical  application  of 
relief  to  the  blind  in  United  States  up  to 
the  time  this  book  was  written. 

Blind  assistance  in  New  York  State.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  33,  1939.  pp.  7-18. 

Blind  assistance  as  viewed  by  the  state, 
by  Fred  A Schumacher;  Blind  assistance 
as  viewed  by  the  blind,  by  Benjamin 
Berinstein;  Blind  assistance  as  viewed  by 
a local  private  agency  for  the  blind,  by 
Bertha  S,  Armstrong;  Blind  assistance  as 
viewed  by  a county  welfare  district,  by 
Esther  Fowler. 

Bloom,  A. 

State  mothers’  and  blind  pension  laws 
and  federal  standards.  Social  Security,  10, 
1936,  No.  I.  pp.  3-4. 

An  analysis  of  the  status  of  state  relief 
laws  after  the  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Brevis,  H.  J. 

Principles  and  standards  of  blind  relief 
legislation.  Social  Forces,  13,  1935.  pp.  391- 
399- 

A discussion  of  the  scope  and  tenden- 
cies of  relief  legislation  for  the  blind  in  a 
number  of  countries  having  a population 
of  2500  sightless  or  more.  A condensation 
of  the  author’s  Master’s  thesis,  Columbia 
University,  1933. 

Brush,  R.  S. 

Reasons  for  variation  in  the  number  of 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  33,  1939.  pp.  145-147. 

A study  of  four  New  England  states. 
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Burns,  E.  M. 

The  American  social  security  system. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1949.  4609. 

Chapter  XI,  Special  and  general  assist- 
ance, III,  Aid  to  the  blind. 


Toward  social  security;  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  a sur- 
vey of  the  larger,  issues.  New  York,  Whit- 
tlesey House,  1936.  pp.  95-100. 

The  chapter  on  pensions  for  the  blind 
surveys  the  situation  in  the  year  1935. 

Cheek,  R.  S. 

An  interpretation  of  Title  X of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  special  reference 
to  Senate  Bill  1161.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  97- 
103. 


Social  Security  Act  in  relation  to  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1938.  pp.  302-308. 

This  paper  attempts  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  Do  we  need  relief  for 
the  blind.?  What  is  the  place  of  relief  in 
a program  for  the  blind.?  Why  should  the 
blind  not  be  “lumped”  with  other  assist- 
ance groups?  How  can  relief  to  the  blind 
be  most  efficiently  administered?  What 
are  the  results  of  having  the  social  security 
program  administered  by  a state  agency 
for  the  blind? 

Cronin,  G.  M. 

Recent  developments  in  the  blind  re- 
lief service  of  Cook  County.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Chicago,  1943.  (Type- 
written) 

Cull,  E.  M. 

A program  of  social  security  for  the 
State  of  Washington.  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton Department  of  Social  Security,  1940. 
3op.  (Mimeographed) 

Douglas,  R.  E. 

Recipients  of  pensions  for  the  blind  in 
Cook  County,  with  special  inquiry  as  to 
causes  of  blindness.  Master’s  thesis.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1939.  (Typewritten) 

Dry,  W.  R. 

Pensions  for  the  blind.  Commonwealth 
Review,  17,  1935.  pp.  171-174. 


A review  of  the  legislation  in  regard 
to  pensions  for  the  blind  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Epstein,  A. 

Insecurity,  a challenge  to  America.  New 
York,  Random  House,  1938.  2.  rev.  ed.  pp. 
569-573.  892-898. 

This  book  includes  a critical  and  his- 
torical survey  of  the  movement  for  pen- 
sions for  the  blind  in  this  country,  to- 
gether with  tables  showing  a summary 
of  blind  pension  statutes  in  the  various 
states,  and  an  analysis  of  the  existing  pro- 
visions. 

Farrell,  G. 

Pensions  for  the  blind,  is  it  security  at 
the  cost  of  self-respect.?  Current  History, 
45.  1937.  No.  4.  pp.  89-92. 

A discussion  of  the  provisions  for  the 
blind  found  in  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  their  possible  influence  on  future 
trends  of  the  education  of  blind  children. 

Fetzer,  J.  L.  B. 

The  waiting  list  for  blind  pensions  in 
Cook  County.  Master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Chicago,  1941.  (Typewritten) 

Forbes,  J. 

A feudal  survival — the  blind  pension. 
Charities  and  the  Commons,  15,  1906.  pp. 
616-618.^ 

A criticism  of  the  present  (1906) 
method  of  distribution  of  the  New  York 
city  pension  for  the  blind. 

Foster,  E. 

The  Federal  role  in  the  program  of  aid 
to  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  33-37. 

Gaebler-Knibbe,  L. 

Pensions — a division  of  work  for  the 
blind.  World  Conference  on  Wor\  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  34^351. 

A German  defense  of  pensions  for  the 
blind  as  a special  compensation  for  their 
greatly  diminished  capacity  for  making  a 
living. 

Geddes,  A.  E. 

Social  characteristics  of  recipients  of  aid 
to  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  34, 
1940.  pp.  145-148. 
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Gottwald,  A. 

Biindenrente  in  Schweden.  Beitrage 
zum  Blindenbildungswcsen,  5,  1934.  pp. 
41-47. 

Analysis  of  the  new  Swedish  law  pro- 
viding for  a general  pension  to  the  blind 
of  that  country. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Health. 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Wel- 
fare OF  THE  Blind. 

Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  un- 
employable blind.  Lx^ndon,  Flis  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office,  1935.  229. 

An  English  analysis  of  the  group  of 
blind  persons  which  have  been  classed  as 
unemployable,  and  of  the  public  assistance 
which  they  receive. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  National 
Insurance. 

Increases  in  old  age,  widows’  and  blind 
persons*  pensions.  London,  His  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office,  1946.  up.  (Cmd.  6878) 

Guinot,  P. 

The  role  of  the  state  in  assisting  the 
blind.  World  Conference  of  Wor\  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  336-345. 

The  secretary  of  the  French  National 
Federation  of  Civilian  Blind  states  the 
policy  of  his  organization  in  regard  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  towards  the 
blind,  especially  in  the  question  of  a 
general  pension  for  the  blind. 

Hardesty,  J.  F. 

Blind  pensioners  in  Missouri.  Journal  of 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  July, 
1941.  pp.  223-228. 

Reports  a survey  of  the  record  of  all 
persons  granted  the  blind  pension  in  Mis- 
souri from  1923  to  1941. 

Hathway,  M.,  and  Rademaker,  J.  A. 

Public  relief  in  Washington,  1853-1933. 
Olympia,  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, 1934.  I up. 

Discusses  poor  relief,  mothers’  pen- 
sions, indigent  soldiers’  relief,  old  age  pen- 
sions, and  indigent  blind  relief  in  the  State 
of  Washington  for  this  period. 

Hayden,  A.  M. 

Recent  developments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  for  the  blind  of  Missouri. 


American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1927.  pp.  78-81. 

Report  of  changes,  which  were  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  administration  of 
the  relief  law  in  Missouri. 

Hayes,  H.  E. 

The  co-ordination  of  assistance  and  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  in  a state  program.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  134-138. 

A description  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  state  is  attempting 
to  accomplish  such  coordination. 

Hedger,  H. 

Australia  and  its  blind.  World  Con- 
ference on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  448-453. 

Discusses  the  history  and  the  effects  of 
the  Australian  pension  for  the  blind 
amounting  to  P^r  week  to  any  blind 
person  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Hicks,  J.  D. 

Relief  administered  according  to  need. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  200-205. 

A discussion  of  the  Connecticut  system 
of  relief  for  the  blind. 

FIoey,  j.  M. 

Aid  to  the  blind  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the 
blind?  II,  1941.  pp.  176-187. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  gives  facts  and  statistics 
regarding  the  administration  of  financial 
aid  to  the  blind. 


The  amendments  to  the  aid  to  the  blind 
title  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  40-43. 

Discusses  the  1946  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  immediate  changes 
that  will  improve  the  program,  and  oth.er 
improvements  and  extensions  that  can  be 
the  normal  outgrowth  of  opportunities 
provided  by  the  additional  Federal  funds 
made  available. 


Policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  in  the  administra- 
tion of  aid  to  the  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp. 
11-15. 
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Hooper,  J.  T. 

Administration  of  relief  in  Wisconsin. 
American  Association  of  Wor1{ers  for  the 
Blind,  pp.  75-78. 

History  of  the  development  of  the 
Wisconsin  system  of  relief  for  the  blind. 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

Economic  parity  for  the  blind  through 
Federal  legislation.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp.  103- 
105. 

Suggestions  for  legislation  relating  to 
Federal  income  tax  deductions  for  blind 
people;  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act;  Federal  Insurance  against  blindness; 
and  the  financing  of  special  services  to 
the  blind. 


A handicap  allowance  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  192- 
195- 

Plans  for  changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Section  on  the  blind. 


Regarding  Title  X of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946. 
pp.  181-184. 

Suggesting  needed  amendments  to  the 
act. 

, and  McKay,  E.  C. 

Blind  relief  laws;  their  theory  and 
practice.  New  York,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1929.  1289. 

This  monograph  contains  a study  of 
the  principles  of  blind  relief  legislation, 
discusses  why  there  should  be  a special 
blind  relief  law,  outlines  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  underlie  blind 
relief  legislation,  and  gives  the  history 
and  texts  of  laws  of  individual  states. 


The  social  security  act  and  the  blind. 
Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  3,  1936. 
pp.  271-278. 

Considers  the  history  of  blind  relief 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  provisions 
of  Title  X of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  E. 

Missouri  blind  pension.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1948. 
pp.  42.46. 


Detailed  information  on  the  Missouri 
blind  pension  law. 

Kasius,  P. 

Next  steps  in  providing  public  assistance 
to  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp.  12-14. 

A survey  of  the  social  security  program 
with  suggestions  for  improvements. 

, and  Rice,  C.  E. 

Assistance  for  the  blind.  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
Annals,  202,  1939.  pp.  95-99. 

Considers  present  legislative  provisions 
providing  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  their 
practical  application,  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  such  specific  problems  as 
definition  of  blindness,  examination  of 
applicants,  prevalence  and  causes  of 
blindness,  etc. 

Katz,  P.  A. 

The  blind  pension  waiting  list  in  Cook 
County,  Part  Two.  Master’s  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1940.  (Typewritten) 

Kohn,  C.  M. 

The  responsibilities  of  a county  public 
assistance  worker.  ISiew  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  46,  1952.  pp.  46-49. 

An  interpretation  of  the  case  work  done 
by  a public  assistance  worker  with  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  the  blind. 

Kraemer,  R. 

Die  Blindenrente.  Berlin,  Reichs- 
deutscher  Blindenverband,  1927.  909. 

Discusses  theories  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  pensions  for  the  blind  in  relation 
to  the  blind  of  Germany. 


Die  Schicksale  der  Blindenrente.  Blin- 
denwelt,  17,  1929.  pp.  62-74. 

Problems  relating  to  a pension  for  the 
blind  in  Germany. 

Lawrie,  E. 

The  blind  relief  act  in  Illinois  and  its 
administration  in  Cook  County.  Social 
Service  Review,  4,  1930.  pp.  238-261. 

A discussion  of  some  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  the  law  with  summaries  of  case 
studies  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  to  be  met. 
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Longden,  G. 

The  blind  pension  waiting  list  in  Cook 
County,  Part  One.  Master’s  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1940.  (Typewritten) 

Lowe,  R.  C. 

State  public  welfare  legislation.  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Office,  1939. 
3989.  (Works  Progress  Administration, 
Research  Monograph,  20) 

An  analysis  of  public  welfare  legislation 
in  the  United  States  and  territories,  in- 
cluding the  laws  governing  relief  and 
pensions  for  the  blind. 

Lundberg,  a. 

The  general  pensioning  of  the  blind, 
and  the  raising  of  national  funds  as  the 
best  way  of  solving  the  pensioning  prob- 
lem. International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  Exeter,  1911.  pp.  377-386. 

The  Swedish  delegate  to  this  conference 
recommends  a general  pension  for  the 
blind,  suggests  general  principles  upon 
which  a state  pension  system  may  be  or- 
ganized, and  outlines  a scheme  for  its 
administration. 

McHenry,  J.  G. 

Younger  blind  relief  recipients  in  Chi- 
cago. Master’s  thesis,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1942.  (Typewritten) 

McKay,  E.  C. 

The  blind  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  1938. 
pp.  137-148.  , , . . . 

Surveys  the  present  (1938)  situation  in 
regard  to  blind  relief  legislation,  with 
special  attention  to  the  various  state  laws 
governing  the  subject. 


Further  observations  on  aid  to  the 
needy  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41, 
1947.  pp.  163-166. 

Table  I — ^Payments  of  aid  to  needy 
blind  and  old  age  assistance,  Dec.,  1946; 
Table  II — Average  monthly  payment  to 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  compared 
with  per  capita  income  of  states. 


New  developments  in  relief  for  blind 
persons.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  197-199. 

Considers  changes  in  legislation  and 


trends  in  philosophy  which  have  been 
predominant  in  the  years  1929-1933  on 
the  subject  of  relief  for  the  blind. 


Social  insurance  for  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  125-127. 

Through  the  Social  Security  Act  those 
who  retire  from  employment  because  of 
old  age  are  provided  for  through  a plan 
of  compulsory  contributory  insurance.  It 
is  suggested  that  it  is  only  fair  that  some 
similar  provision  should  be  made  for  those 
who  retire  from  employment  because  of 
blindness. 


Some  observations  on  aid  to  the  needy 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946. 
pp.  284-288. 

Surveys  financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  at  the  end 
of  1946.  Gives  charts  and  tables  showing 
individual  and  average  monthly  payments 
for  the  various  states. 

Meeting  the  special  problems  of  blindness 
in  providing  financial  aid  to  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  42,  1948.  pp. 
125-132. 

Proposed  amendment  to  Title  X of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Meyer,  G.  F. 

An  agency  looks  at  needs  of  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  4-8. 

The  major  part  of  this  article  is  devoted 
to  a discussion  of  financial  assistance  to 
the  blind  as  administered  by  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


Is  public  assistance  a social  handicap 
to  the  blind.?  As  viewed  by  a public 
agency.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941. 
pp.  163-165. 

Questions  whether  the  financial  assist- 
ance program  as  now  administered  serves 
as  a retarding  influence  in  the  broader 
program  of  giving  service  to  the  blind. 

Miller,  M.  C. 

The  first  year  of  administration  of  blind 
pensions  in  Allegheny  County,  1934-1935; 
an  analysis  and  evaluation.  Master’s  thesis. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1936.  I26p. 

(Typewritten) 
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Morgan,  D.  G. 

Fifteen  years  of  relief  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  29, 
1935.  pp.  45-59.^ 

This  study  aims  to  trace  the  past  ex- 
perience of  blind  relief  in  Massachusetts,  to 
analyze  the  current  (1935)  administration 
of  the  law,  and  to  explain  the  present 
policies  and  methods  used  by  the  Division 
for  the  Blind. 

New  Jersey.  Social  Security  Commission. 

Analysis  of  Federal  Social  Security  Act; 
recommendations  to  the  New  Jersey  legis- 
lature. 1936.  pp.  53-56.  (Report  No.  i) 
Includes  recommendations  with  respect 
to  aid  to  the  blind,  with  a list  of  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Commission  to  meet 
these  specific  needs. 

New  York.  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

Budgetary  needs  of  employed  blind  per- 
sons in  New  York  State.  Albany,  1944. 

i2p. 

8 tables. 

Notes  on  the  administration  of  aid  to 
the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  32, 
1938.  pp.  180-182. 

A statement  of  principles  which  should 
be  observed  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic assistance  to  the  blind,  endorsed  by 
representative  executives  of  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  by  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

OvERHOLTZER,  E.  C. 

California’s  law  for  aid  to  the  needy 
blind  as  administered  by  the  state  social 
welfare  department.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  76-80. 

Parmelee,  E.  a. 

Medical  social  problems  of  blind  relief 
applicants.  Master’s  thesis,  University  of 
Chicago,  1941.  (Typewritten) 

Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  As- 
sistance AND  Relief. 

A modern  public  assistance  program  for 
Pennsylvania;  first  general  report  and  rec- 
ommendations. Philadelphia,  1936.  ii5p. 

Represents  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  public  assistance,  in- 
cluding aid  to  the  blind. 


Pennsylvania.  General  Assembly.  Joint 
State  Government  Commission. 
Blind  pensions  in  Pennsylvania;  a re- 
port. Harrisburg,  1951.  2op. 

Legislative  history  of  blind  pensions; 
Comparison  of  blind  aid  in  Pennsylvania 
and  selected  states,  and  characteristics  of 
Pennsylvania’s  blind  pension  recipients; 
Alternative  blind  aid  plans  and  Federal 
participation. 

Perry,  N. 

A discussion  of  section  1002,  of  title  X, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  American  As- 
sociation of  Wor\ers  for  the  Blind,  1939. 
pp.  46-50.^ 

Discussion  of  certain  phases  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Pettit,  W.  A. 

The  administration  of  California’s  law 
for  aid  to  the  needy  blind  from  a medical 
and  scientific  point  of  view,  in  the  light 
of  ophthalmology.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  80-85. 


Assistance  to  the  blind  in  California. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  33,  1939.  pp.  33-39. 

Proctor,  L. 

Blind  relief  service  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  1931-35.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
29.  1935-  PP-  95-102,  134. 

Purse,  B. 

The  administration  of  relief  and  pen- 
sions in  England  and  Wales.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  2.  pp.  44-51. 


The  British  blind;  a revolution  in 
thought  and  action.  London,  Buck  Bros. 
& Harding,  1928.  pp.  68-82. 

Chapter  8,  “Pensions  and  relief  in 
Britain”  discusses  the  administration  of 
pensions  and  relief  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  character  of  the  relief  given,  the  vari- 
ous channels  through  which  it  passes,  and 
the  type  of  case  specially  available  for  this 
form  of  assistance. 


Pension  schemes  for  aged  and  infirm 
blind  workers.  New  Beacon,  17,  1933. 
pp.  318-320;  & 18,  1934.  pp.  15-18. 

A survey  of  pension  schemes  in  existence 
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in  various  centers  of  'work  for  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain. 

Quay,  W.  E. 

Pennsylvania’s  pensions  for  the  blind. 
Seer,  19,  No.  3,  1949.  pp.  17-20. 

A history  of  Pennsylvania’s  system  of 
rinancial  aid  to  the  blind. 

Read,  M.  M. 

The  co-ordination  of  assistance  and 
services  for  the  blind,  from  a county 
agency  viewpoint.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
36,  1942.  pp.  139-143. 

Rice,  C.  E. 

The  activities  of  Federal-state  and  pri- 
vate agencies  concerned  with  work  for 
the  blind  and  preventing  blindness.  Wash- 
ington, U.  S.  Social  Security  Board,  1940. 

22p. 

Originally  published  in  1937,  this  mono- 
graph is  intended  “for  the  use  of  state 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  aid  to  the  blind  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.” 

Ritchie,  J.  M. 

Concerning  the  blind.  London,  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  1930.  pp.  130-149. 

The  chapter  “State  aid  for  the  adult” 
tells  of  the  work  to  obtain  public  assist- 
ance for  the  needy  blind  of  England 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  the  Blind. 

Salmon,  P,  J. 

Article  XIII,  Assistance  to  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  31,  1937.  pp.  8-12. 

A survey  of  the  New  York  State  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  relief  for  the  blind, 
especially  as  it  is  affected  by  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


Is  public  assistance  a social  handicap  to 
the  blind?  As  viewed  by  a private  agency. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  166- 
168. 

In  the  view  of  this  writer,  the  philos- 
ophy of  assistance  does  not  impose  any 
social  handicap  on  the  blind. 

ScHOFFLER. 

“Die  Blindenrente”.  Blindenlehrerhpn- 
gress,  Konigsberg,  1927.  pp.  222-227. 


A review  and  criticism  of  Die  Blinden- 
rente, by  Kraemer. 

Seton-Karr,  W.  S. 

Provision  for  the  aged  by  means  of  pen- 
sions, homes,  or  otherwise.  Conference  on 
Matters  Relating  to  the  Blind,  West- 
minster, 1902.  pp.  166-177. 

A presentation  of  principles  and  prac- 
tices and  some  of  the  details  of  the  admin- 
istration of  pensions  by  the  Gardner’s 
Trust  for  the  blind,  England. 

Sherwin,  P. 

Pensions  for  the  blind;  a statement  with 
regard  to  the  problem  as  studied  in 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  9,  1916.  pp.  79-83. 

The  administration  of  the  pension  for 
the  blind  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Shotwell,  A.  M. 

Outdoor  relief  for  the  blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  ii,  1917.  pp.  30-34. 

Discusses  a proposed  pension  law  for 
the  blind  for  the  state  of  Michigan. 

SiLvis,  M.  L. 

Blind  relief  in  Illnois.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  233-234,  248. 

Outlines  the  administration  of  the  blind 
relief  law  in  Illinois  up  to  the  end  of 
1932. 

Skottowe,  P.  F. 

The  law  relating  to  the  blind.  London, 
Butterworth  & Co.,  1933.  pp.  56-61. 

Chapter  4,  “Poor  law  and  pensions” 
surveys  the  English  legislation  in  regard 
to  pensions  for  the  blind  up  to  the  year 
1933- 

The  Social  Security  Act  and  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  30,  1936.  pp. 
148-156. 

Reports  on  two  years  of  aid  to  the 
blind  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  with 
comments  from  workers  for  the  blind  and 
from  blind  people  interested  in  the  pen- 
sion. 

Social  Security  Bulletin;  a monthly  maga- 
zine. Washington,  U.S.  Social  Security 
Administration,  1937- 
Contains  monthly  tables  on  aid  to  the 
blind. 
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Stebbins,  R. 

History  of  cash  grants  to  the  blind  in 
the  U.S.  and  judicial  opinions  involving 
aid  to  the  needy  blind.  Master’s  thesis, 
University  of  Chicago,  1943.  (Type- 
written) 

Stores,  M.  J. 

The  aid-to-the-blind  program  in  Ten- 
nessee. Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1943.  (Typewritten) 

Stricker,  L. 

Blindness  in  Hamilton  County.  Cin- 
cinnati, Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation, 
1918.  I09p. 

A summary  of  the  activities,  laws  and 
statistics  relating  to  blindness,  with  special 
reference  to  the  administration  of  the  law 
regulating  the  relief  of  the  needy  blind. 


The  practical  application  of  the  blind 
pension  law  of  Ohio.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  9,  1915.  pp.  53-60. 

An  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  law  and 
its  practical  application. 


What  the  pensions  are  doing  for  the 
blind  in  Ohio.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1911.  pp.  90-92. 

A member  of  the  Blind  Relief  Com- 
mission of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  de- 
scribes the  effects  of  and  the  benefits  to 
the  blind  of  the  pension  law  since  its 
inception  three  years  before. 

Thompson,  R.  L. 

Public  assistance  or  rehabilitation  dole 
or  wages.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949. 
pp.  123-126. 

Describes  the  conflict  which  exists  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  assistance  to  the 
blind  based  on  need  as  opposed  to  the 
theory  that  the  blind  person  should  be 
rewarded  economically  for  what  he  pro- 
duces even  when  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. 

Turner,  H. 

Pensions  for  the  blind  in  Canada — 
1938.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  32,  1938. 
pp.  165-168. 

Gives  the  history  of  the  1937  Canadian 
law  granting  pensions  to  the  blind  one 
year  after  the  law  was  passed. 


Pensions  for  the  Canadian  blind.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  31,  1937.  pp.  40-42. 
Analyzes  the  law  passed  in  March,  1937. 

Tynan,  M.  I. 

Minnesota’s  relief  program.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1927.  pp.  68-75. 

Analysis  of  the  Minnesota  state  program 
of  relief  for  the  blind. 

U.  S.  Committee  on  Economic  Security. 

Social  security  in  America;  the  factual 
background  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
summarized  from  staff  reports.  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Ofiice,  1937. 
pp.  301-311. 

Analyzes  state  legislation  for  the  blind, 
and  the  provisions  for  the  blind  in  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act;  with  a table 
showing  summary  of  provisions  for  fed- 
eral grants  to  states  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

U.S.  Social  Security  Administration. 

Aid  to  the  blind  recipients  with  earn- 
ings in  September,  1950.  Washington, 
1952.  49p.  (Public  Assistance  Report  No. 

19) 

Furnishes  the  tabular  results  and  some 
highlights  from  an  inquiry  conducted  in 
the  47  states  receiving  Federal  funds  for 
aid  to  the  blind  in  September  1950,  the 
month  immediately  preceding  the  amend- 
ment which  permits  the  states  to  disregard 
earnings  up  to  a maximum  of  $50  per 
month. 


Characteristics  of  state  plans;  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  Washington,  Govt. 
Prtg.  Off.,  1946.  I03p. 

Supplement,  1948,  1950. 


Characteristics  of  state  public  assistance 
plans:  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  dependent  children.  Washington, 
Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  1950.  Iv. 

U.S.  Social  Security  Board. 

Characteristics  of  state  plans  for  aid  to 
the  blind.  Washington,  Govt.  Prtg.  Off., 
1936-1940.  6v.  tables. 

A summary  of  state  plans  as  distin- 
guished from  state  laws. 
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Compilation  of  the  social  security  laws, 
including  the  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments of  1939  and  other  enactments  of 
the  76th  Congress.  Washington,  Govt. 
Prtg.  Off.,  1940.  92p. 


Sheltered  care  and  home  services  for 
public  assistance  recipients;  with  a note 
on  methods  of  conducting  studies  of  pub- 
lic assistance  administration.  Washington, 
Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  1944.  i49p. 


Social  data  on  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance accepted,  1936/37-1939/40.  Wash- 
ington, Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  1937-1941.  lov. 

Part  3,  “Aid  to  the  blind”  gives  basic 
work  tables  prepared  from  annual  statis- 
tical reports. 


Social  Security  yearbook  for  the  calen- 
dar year,  1939-1948.  lOV. 

Statistical  tables  and  other  information 
on  public  assistance,  including  financial 
aid  to  the  blind. 


Trends  in  public  assistance,  1933-1939; 
data  on  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
general  relief,  by  states,  1936-39,  and  by 
counties,  December,  1939.  Washington, 
Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  1940.  98p. 


Trends  in  public  assistance,  1933-1939. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1940.  98p. 

Data  on  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
general  relief,  by  states,  1936-39,  and  by 
counties,  December  1939. 

Verney,  A. 

Pensions  and  the  blind.  Canadian 
Forum,  17,  1937.  pp.  235-236. 

Analysis  of  the  amendment  passed  to 
the  Canadian  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
granting  an  allowance  of  twenty  dollars 
a month  to  blind  persons  over  the  age 
of  forty. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

L’assistance  legale  des  aveugles,  en 
France  et  en  Angle terre;  rapport  presente 


a la  Societe  Internationale  pour  les  ques- 
tions d’Assistance,  30  Novembre,  1927. 
Paris,  Valentin  Haiiy  Association,  1927. 

“P* 

The  situation  in  regard  to  relief  for  the 
blind  in  France  and  England. 

Wakayama,  J.  T. 

Rejected  or  withdrawn  applications  for 
blind  relief  in  Cook  County.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Chicago,  1941.  (Type- 
written) 

Waxenfelter,  D.  M. 

Analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  blind 
pensioners  in  141  blind  cases  in  the  Hill 
District  of  Allegheny  County  Department 
of  Assistance.  Master’s  thesis,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1941.  509.  (Typewritten) 

Wilder,  W.  H.,  and  Hayden,  A.  M. 

The  blind  pensioners  of  Illinois.  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  14,  1931. 
pp.  8-14. 

Report  of  a survey  of  the  blind  pen- 
sioners of  Illinois  as  to  causes  of  blindness, 
with  suggestions  for  means  of  obtaining 
better  records,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
present  (1931)  laws  of  other  states. 

Winslow,  E.  A. 

Trends  in  different  types  of  public  and 
private  relief  in  urban  areas,  1929-35. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1937.  pp.  46-48. 

Includes  a section  on  the  annual 
changes  and  regional  differences  in  relief 
administered  by  public  agencies  to  the 
blind. 

Wisconsin.  State  Board  of  Control. 
Statistical  Department. 

Blind  pensions  in  Wisconsin,  1907-1934. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  30,  1936.  pp.  iio- 
123. 

Wright,  L. 

The  pension  question  in  Massachusetts. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  9,  1916.  pp.  72-79. 

An  analysis  of  the  arguments  for  or 
against  pensions  for  the  blind  with  some 
reference  to  experiences  obtained  in  states 
where  pension  laws  have  been  enacted. 


MENDICANCY 


Berger,  M. 

The  beggars  are  coming;  a reporter  at 
large.  New  Yor\,  15,  1939,  March  ii. 
pp.  42,  44,  46,  51-52,  54,  56. 

A report  on  the  mendicancy  problem  in 
New  York  City  in  relation  to  the  World’s 
Fair  of  1939,  including  the  problem  of 
the  blind  beggar. 

Blind  beggars.  Survey,  58,  1927.  p.  410. 

Reports  on  the  problem  of  the  blind 
beggar  as  this  question  was  discussed  at 
the  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  1927. 

The  blind  mendicant.  New  Beacon,  17, 

1933-  PP-  240-241. 

Suggests  that  “A  threefold  assault  on 
mendicancy — by  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  provision  of  generous  grants  to  all 
those  willing  to  give  up  begging,  and  the 
taking  of  severe  police  measures  against 
those  who  persist  in  flaunting  the  law — 
should  suffice  to  clear  the  London  streets 
in  a short  space  of  time.” 

Brown,  L.  G. 

The  blind  beggars  of  Chicago.  Chicago, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Annual  re- 
port, 1925.  pp.  10-13. 

A sudden  influx  of  transient  profes- 
sional blind  beggars  into  Chicago  caused 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
initiate  a program  whereby  blind  persons 
could  become  self-supporting  without 
turning  to  begging  on  the  streets  or  in  the 
city  transportation.  Early  investigators 
revealed  five  well-defined  classes  of  blind 
persons  in  Chicago  who  needed  super- 
vision. 

Clarke,  I. 

The  blind  beggars  of  Arabia.  Beacon, 
5,  1921,  No.  59.  pp.  12-14. 

An  account  of  the  great  prevalence  of 
beggars  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

The  blind  in  school  and  society;  a 
psychological  study.  New  York,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  136- 
144. 


A psychological  study  of  the  blind  men- 
dicant with  a case  history  of  a blind  street 
musician. 

Donehoo,  P. 

Honest  blind  man  detests  the  blind 
beggar  who  lives  off  the  public.  Lion,  21, 
i939j  No.  10.  pp.  ii,  46-47. 

A blind  man  talks  about  blind  beggars, 
and  about  the  harm  they  do  to  the  thou- 
sands of  self-respecting  blind  people  who 
earn  their  living. 

Dunn,  M.  A. 

The  atttiude  of  the  blind  street  worker. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1927.  pp.  81-82. 

This  writer  contends  that  many  blind 
persons  are  forced  to  beg  because  of 
inability  to  secure  work.  Social  agencies 
interested  in  the  blind  are  criticized  for 
their  attitude  to  this  question. 

Faricy,  J. 

A study  of  blind  mendicants  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1930.  i36p.  (Typewritten) 

From  a general  statement  of  beggary 
this  study  turns  to  a discussion  of  the 
situation  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  possibilities  for  eliminating  street 
begging  in  this  city.  Summaries  and  inter- 
pretations of  case  history  data  of  30  blind 
mendicants  in  Pittsburgh  are  included. 

French,  R.  S. 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller;  a social 
and  educational  study.  New  York,  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1932.  pp. 
22-23. 

A short  statement  regarding  begging  by 
the  blind  at  the  present  time  in  various 
countries  of  the  world. 

Gilmore,  H.  W. 

The  beggar.  Chapel  Hill,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1940.  2529. 

Several  references  to  the  blind. 

Latimer,  H.  R. 

The  problem  of  the  blind  beggar. 
American  Association  of  Wor\ers  for  the 
Blind,  1939.  pp.  138-143. 
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Quotes  largely  from  the  Faricy  thesis, 
with  some  original  facts  and  conclusions. 

League  of  Nations.  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

Report  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
various  countries,  based  on  replies  fur- 
nished to  a questionnaire.  Geneva,  League 
of  Nations,  1929.  pp.  72-73. 

A survey  of  the  attitude  towards  begging 
by  the  blind  in  some  countries.  It  is  gen- 
erally contended  that  the  solution  to  the 
situation  depends  upon  the  success  with 
which  the  needs  of  blind  persons  are  met 
otherwise. 

Mosiman,  E. 

The  blind  mendicant  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  worker.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1927. 
pp.  83-86. 

A case  history  of  a blind  beggar  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  social  worker’s  view- 
point. Begging  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
should  be  entirely  unnecessary  if  proper 
means  are  found  to  keep  the  blind  away 
from  the  lure  of  mendicancy.  Indis- 
criminate giving  on  the  part  of  the  public 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  met  with. 

Pennsylvania.  Commission  on  Condi- 
tions Relating  to  Blind  Persons. 

Report.  Harrisburg,  1925.  pp.  49-51. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  are 
based  upon  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  workers  for  the  blind  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Blind  beggars  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  that  beg 


because  it  is  easier  and  more  profitable 
than  work,  and  those  who  are  too  old 
and  helpless  for  work.  The  Commission 
suggests  some  steps  to  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

Quay,  W.  E. 

The  blind  of  Detroit  conduct  a drive 
against  begging.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
41,  1947.  pp.  181-183. 

Queen,  S.  A.,  and  Mann,  D.  M. 

Social  pathology.  New  York,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1925.  pp.  398-404. 

A case  history  of  a blind  street  worker 
and  his  family. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

L’aveugle  dans  le  monde  des  voyants; 
essai  de  sociologie.  Paris,  Ernest  Flam- 
marion,  1927.  pp.  86-97. 

A study  of  mendicancy  among  the  blind, 
in  the  Orient,  in  Christianity — with  special 
reference  to  the  Hospice  des  Quinze- 
Vingts  in  Paris,  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
Islam  religion. 

Wilson,  I.  A. 

Begging;  its  influence  on  public  opinion, 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1925.  pp.  201-205. 

A survey  of  the  begging  situation  as 
related  to  the  blind.  It  is  suggested  that 
all  begging  be  prohibited  by  law.  In  its 
place  should  come  increased  facilities  for 
education,  adequate  vocational  training, 
and  possibilities  for  employment. 
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Adjustment  training  centers  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States.  AFB  Bulletin, 
July,  1950.  32p. 

A preliminary  study. 

Allen,  M.  B. 

The  social  adjustment  of  the  newly 
blinded.  American  Association  of  Worl^ers 
for  the  Blind,  1927.  pp.  29-34. 

Discusses  the  duties  of  the  social  worker 
toward  the  newly  blinded  adult.  Individ- 
ual attention  should  be  given  each  case, 
various  helpful  mechanical  aids  as  well 
as  recreational  opportunities  should  be 
pointed  out,  a development  of  the  kines- 
thetic sense  and  habits  that  promote  in- 
dependence should  be  encouraged. 

Allerton,  G.  T.,  and  Drake,  T.  S. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  newly  blind.  The 
Medical  Press,  November  16,  1949.  pp. 
469-472. 

A description  of  America  Lodge,  one 
of  the  “Homes  of  Recovery”  established  in 
England  for  retraining  of  newly  blind  in- 
dividuals. 

Barnett,  M.  R. 

Conditioning  and  other  aspects.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1947.  pp.  41-43. 

Describes  the  Vocational  Diagnosis  and 
Conditioning  Center  of  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind. 

Barrett,  R.  E. 

An  adjustment  program.  Seer,  20  No. 
I,  1950.  pp.  26-29. 

Outlines  the  program  of  the  adjust- 
ment training  center  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  men. 


Bindt,  J. 

A handbook  for  the  blind.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1952.  244P. 

A compilation  of  ideas,  practices  and 

advice  intended  for  the  newly  blinded 
and  his  family. 

Brevis,  H.  J. 

A primer  for  the  blind.  Atlantic 

Monthly,  168,  1941.  pp.  417-424. 

The  personal  story  of  one  man’s  adjust- 
ment to  being  blind. 

Bronne,  j. 

Le  probleme  de  la  protection  sociale  des 
aveugles.  Paris,  Griffon,  1927.  1649. 

A French  work  on  the  social  adjust- 
ment required  of  the  blind. 

Campbell,  M.  D. 

Help  for  the  newly  blinded.  American 
Journal  of  Nursing,  42,  1942.  pp.  1284- 
1287. 

Practical  advise  to  nurses  and  occupa- 
tional therapists  regarding  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  newly  blinded  person. 

Cannon,  W.  M. 

Adjustment  training  centers  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  84-90. 

Describes  the  North  Carolina  Pre-Con- 
ditioning Center  for  the  Blind. 

Chevigny,  H. 

The  adjustment  of  the  blind.  Transac- 
tions of  the  New  Yor\  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Ser.  II;  13,  1951.  pp.  233-238. 


Adjustment:  what  is  it.?  Seer,  20,  No. 
4,  1950.  pp.  18-23. 
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Clarifying  the  concept  of  adjustment. 
New  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  46,  1952. 
pp.  107-111. 

Suggests  the  use  of  the  term  reorganiza- 
tion, not  as  a replacement  of  the  term 
adjustment,  for  reorganization  is  a form 
of  adjustment. 

. and  Braverman,  S. 

The  adjustment  of  the  blind.  New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1950.  3209. 

“It  has  been  said  that  no  scientific  work 
can  be  undertaken  without  at  least  one 
basic  assumption.  Ours:  that  sightlessness 
does  not  create  a type  of  response  new  to 
psychology;  that  the  problems  of  per- 
sonality among  those  who  cannot  see  do 
not  differ  in  kind  from  those  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  generality  of  human 
experience.” 

Clunk,  J.  F. 

Open  letter  to  my  newly  blinded  friend. 
Washington,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
1944.  32p. 

Gives  practical  advice  as  to  orientation, 
travel,  personal  appearance,  braille  and 
Talking  Books,  typing,  recreation,  dog 
guides,  appliances,  and  vocational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Comstock,  G. 

Adjustment  training  for  the  blind  came 
to  Bethlehem.  Seer,  8,  No.  3,  1948.  pp. 
9-14. 

The  history  of  the  adjustment  training 
center  at  the  Northampton  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Connelly,  A. 

Are  blind  people  with  normal  intel- 
ligence doing  all  they  can  to  make  them- 
selves socially  acceptable  among  seeing 
people?  American  Association  of  JVor^ers 
for  the  Blind,  1927.  pp.  8-13. 

Discusses  the  attitude  of  the  public,  the 
responsibility  of  the  blind  for  misleading 
impressions,  reasons  for  failure,  and  what 
the  blind  are  doing  and  should  do  for 
themselves. 

Dabelstein,  D.  H. 

National  research  and  adjustment  cen- 
ter for  the  adult  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1948.  pp. 
47-50. 


Gives  reasons  and  outlines  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a center  for  the  training 
of  the  civilian  blind  similar  to  Old  Farms 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Avon  conducted 
for  blinded  Army  personnel. 

Downey,  O. 

Adjustment  training  in  Arkansas.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  112-115. 

Dunham,  J. 

Rehabilitation  center  for  adult  blind. 
OutlooJ^  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  24-26. 

Describes  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Adult  blind  at  Topeka,  Kansas  which 
opened  in  October,  1948  by  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  of  the  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Frankland,  M. 

Adjustment  to  blindness.  New  Beacon, 
21,  1937.  pp.  117-118,  158-159,  186-187. 

A blind  man  describes  his  efforts  to 
adjust  to  blindness  in  adult  life. 

Griffis,  G.  W. 

Adjustment  problems  of  adolescents 
with  defective  vision.  Master’s  thesis.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1935.  53p.  (Type- 
written) 

According  to  the  results  presented 
given  phases  of  the  personality  adjust- 
ment of  adolescents  with  defective  vision 
does  not  seem  to  be  significantly  different 
from  that  of  normal  individuals  of  the 
same  ages. 

Hardin,  G. 

Pre-conditioning  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
42,  1948.  pp.  138-141. 

Discusses  the  place  of  pre-conditioning 
in  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind.  Contends  that  an  agency  that 
has  the  responsibility  for  services  for  the 
blind  should  be  equipped  to  afford  ade- 
quate pre-conditioning  looking  toward 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Hayes,  H.  E. 

What  constitutes  a good  adjustment  cen- 
ter for  the  blind?  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  106- 
109. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  this  paper 
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are  based  on  practices  developed  in  the 
training  center  at  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Held,  M. 

Non-residental  adjustment.  American^ 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1948.  pp.  53^59. 

Discusses  the  program  or  the  non- 
residentiai  adjustment  center  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Kummerow,  a.  H. 

Some  considerations  in  the  social  adjust- 
ment of  the  blind.  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children,  8,  1942.  pp.  258-260,  268-269. 

Kumpe,  R. 

Residential  adjustment  centers,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1948.  pp.  50-53. 

Describes  the  program  of  the  adjust- 
ment training  center  for  the  blind  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

Langerhans,  C.,  and  Redkey,  H.,  eds. 

Adjustment  centers  for  the  blind;  find- 
ings of  the  Spring  Mill  conference,  Febru- 
ary, 1951.  New  York,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1951.  Sop. 

Reports  on  a workshop  on  the  adjust- 
ment centers  for  the  blind  which  was  to 
bring  together  and  set  forth  the  best  ex- 
perience and  thinking  of  technical  per- 
sonnel actively  engaged  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  blind  through  such  centers. 

McCrary,  M.  P. 

Prevocation  and  adjustment  training 
for  the  adult  blind.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  89-95. 

Describes  the  creation  of  and  later 
functioning  of  the  Pre-Conditioning  Cen- 
ter for  the  Blind  directed  by  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

McCullough,  R.  M. 

Some  sociological  aspects  of  blindness. 
Master’s  thesis,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1946.  ii4p.  (Typewritten) 

Meyer,  G.  F. 

Social  adjustment  of  the  blind.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Wor\ers  for  the  Blind, 
1927.  pp.  13-20.^ 

Discusses  the  importance  of  social  adjust- 
ment, phases  of  social  adjustment,  social 


adjustment  in  the  family,  economic  phase 
of  social  adjustment,  everyday  social  ad- 
justment, social  adjustment  in  recreation, 
and  other  aspects  and  obstacles  to  proper 
adjustment. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
London. 

How  the  newly  blind  may  be  helped. 
London,  194-.?  139.  (N.I.B.  Bulletins, 

No.  12) 

Describes  facilities  for  retraining  and 
readjustment  available  to  the  civilian 
newly  blind  person  in  England. 

Potter,  C.  S. 

Orientation  to  blindness.  Minnesota 
Welfare,  5,  No.  i,  1949.  pp.  16-18.  (Also 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  290- 
292) 

Orientation  as  used  in  work  for  the 
blind,  besides  a mastery  of  mobility,  means 
learning  a great  many  more  skills  and 
processes  which  will  enable  the  blind  per- 
son to  keep  his  place  in  the  sighted  world. 

Proctor,  G. 

Factors  contributing  to  adjustment  to 
blindness  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of 
eighteen  case  studies  in  which  some  ad- 
justment is  seen.  Master’s  thesis,  Wayne 
University,  1946.  699.  (Typewritten) 

Rawls,  R.  F. 

Social  adjustment  among  students  of 
junior  high  school  age.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1948. 
pp.  81-86. 

Rusalem.  H. 

A regional  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  42,  1948. 
pp.  80-85. 

Proposes  and  discusses  the  establishment 
of  regional  centers  for  adjustment  and 
training  of  the  adult,  newly-blinded  per- 
son. Gives  recommendations  for  a unified 
and  varied  program. 

Sawatzki,  A. 

Erziehung  zu  guter  Lebensform.  Blin- 
denfreund,  51,  1931.  pp.  228-234. 

Points  out  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  make 
the  blind  socially  independent  as  it  is  to 
train  them  for  economic  freedom. 
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Wegweiser  furs  Leben;  das  Buch  iiber 
gepflegte  aussere  Umgangsform  fur  Blinde 
und  ihre  Familien.  Berlin,  Reichsdeutscher 
Blindenverband,  1934.  254P. 

A book  of  advice  on  conventional  be- 
havior, compiled  especially  for  the  blind 
and  their  families. 

Simmons,  H.  E. 

The  effectiveness  of  adjustment  and 
prevocational  training  centers  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  WorJ^ers 
for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  109-111. 

A report  on  the  performance  of  the 
Holly  Hill  Training  and  Adjustment  Cen- 
ter in  Florida. 

Stalnaker,  W.  O. 

Romney  diagnostic  adjustment  center 
for  adult  blind,  fournal  of  Rehabilitation, 
15,  No.  I,  1949.  pp.  20-24.  (Also  in  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  31-35) 

Reports  on  the  first  class  of  trainees  to 
go  through  the  center.  Two  broad  pur- 
poses were  kept  in  mind;  first,  to  deter- 
mine through  testing  the  abilities,  voca- 
tional abilities  and  interests  of  the  trainees; 
second,  to  provide  different  types  of  activi- 
ties which  would  show  up  each  trainee’s 
ability  to  perform  the  type  of  work  for 
which  he  was  best  suited. 

Thomas,  I.  S. 

Techniques  used  at  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  the  adjustment  of 
visually  handicapped  children.  Master’s 


thesis,  Oregon  State  College,  1942.  94p. 
(Typewritten) 

Thornton,  S. 

Orientation  and  prevocational  work  try- 
outs for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
44,  1950.  pp.  251-254. 

Describes  the  adjustment  training  center 
conducted  by  the  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Adjustment  and  prevocational  training 
for  the  blind;  a symposium  conducted  at 
the  conference  of  state  workers  for  the 
blind,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  September,  1948.  28p. 

Personal  and  social  adjustment,  E.  H. 
Miller;  Orientation  and  travel  training, 
G.  W.  Keller;  Development  of  basic  skills 
in  the  adjustment  training  of  blind  per- 
sons, A.  L.  Voorhees. 

Wilson,  J.  F. 

Adjustments  to  blindness.  British  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  38,  1948.  pp.  212-226. 

Problems  which  the  blind  face  in  achiev- 
ing personal  and  social  adjustment  are 
discussed. 


Adjustments  to  blindness.  New  Beacon, 
30,  1946.  pp.  61-65,  92-94.  (Also  in  British 
fournal  of  Psychology,  38,  1948.  pp.  212- 
226. 

Evidence  of  a blind  man  on  psychology 
of  blindness. 
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Anderson,  D.  K. 

The  social  caseworker’s  relation  to  con- 
cepts of  blindness.  Social  Casewor\,  31, 
1950.  pp.  416-420. 

Through  counseling  and  various  educa- 
tional methods  the  social  caseworker  can 
have  an  important  role  in  assisting  with 
the  adjustment  of  blind  persons  to  the 
concepts  of  blindness  in  present-day  Amer- 
ican culture. 

Barnett,  M.  R. 

Attitudes  toward  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  165-169. 


Discusses  public  relation  policies  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind. 

Braverman,  S. 

The  psychological  roots  of  attitudes  to- 
ward the  blind.  Attitudes  toward  blind- 
ness. New  York  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  22-32.  (Also  in  New 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  151- 

157) 

Investigates  some  of  the  more  common 
attitudes  toward  the  blind,  and  points  to 
ways  of  enlightening  the  public. 
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Devereaux,  J. 

Attitudes  toward  the  blind.  New  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  158-165. 

Individualization  is  the  basic  concept  of 
social  case  work.  The  caseworker’s  re- 
sponsibility is  that  of  helping  the  client  to 
be  as  adequate  to  the  demands  of  life  as 
he  can  be,  and  of  working  with  others 
who  make  up  the  social  environment  of 
the  blind  client. 

Farrell,  G. 

Community  and  family  problems  related 
to  adjustment  of  the  blind.  Donahue,  W., 
and  Dabelstein,  D.  H.,  eds.  Psychological 
Diagnosis  and  Counseling  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  1950.  pp.  45-52. 

Surveys  the  literature  of  the  blind, 
chiefly  the  accounts  by  blind  persons  of 
their  own  inner  experiences  and  the  ob- 
servations of  seeing  people  about  the  blind 
and  what  can  be  done  to  help  them. 

Fink,  E. 

Parental  attitudes  toward  blind  children. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  24-25. 

Himes,  J.  S.,  Jr. 

Some  concepts  of  blindness  in  American 
culture.  Attitudes  toward  blindness.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1951.  pp.  10-22.  (Also  Social  Casewor\,  31, 
1950.  pp.  410-416.) 

Among  conceptions  of  the  blind  con- 
stituting American  cultural  heritage,  three 
typical  illustrations  can  be  distinguished 
and  described.  They  are  the  “blind 
beggar”,  the  “blind  genius”,  and  the  be- 
lief of  sensory  compensation.  Scientific 
data  and  practical  experience  should  pro- 
vide a basis  for  an  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  changing  some  of  the  prevalent 
conceptions  of  blindness  in  our  culture. 

Klein,  M.  H. 

Observations  on  the  attitudes  of  the 
blind  toward  the  sighted.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1949. 
pp.  60-62.  (Also  Public  Welfare,  i.  No.  5, 
1950.  pp.  23-24) 

McCollam,  H.  K. 

Attitude  of  the  blind  toward  sighted. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1939.  pp.  62-65. 

Discusses  attitudes  such  as  antagonism. 


impatience,  occasionally  exaggerated  de- 
mands, etc.,  but  emphasizes  on  basis  of 
experience  that  the  average  well-adjusted 
blind  person  has  very  much  the  same  at- 
titude toward  his  fellow  beings  as  would 
be  found  in  any  normal  seeing  person. 

Moreland,  R.  L. 

The  emancipation  of  the  blind.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Akron,  1943.  1039. 
(Typewritten) 

Potter,  C.  S. 

Living  in  a sighted  world.  Minnesota 
Welfare,  5,  No.  2,  1949.  pp.  14-17. 

“The  feelings  of  acquaintances  and 
friends  toward  one’s  disability  are  in- 
fluenced much  more  by  the  attitude  of  the 
handicapped  person  toward  his  defect 
than  by  the  defect  itself.” 

Rusalem,  H. 

The  environmental  supports  of  public 
attitudes  toward  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  277-288. 

To  a group  of  130  graduate  students 
was  distributed  a questionnaire  consisting 
of  sixty  statements  which  have  been  noted 
either  in  the  literature  or  in  casual  con- 
versation as  allegedly  being  characteristic 
of  the  blind  as  a group.  The  responses 
are  analyzed  and  tabulated. 

SCHAUER,  G. 

Motivation  of  attitudes  toward  blind- 
ness. Attitudes  toward  blindness.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1951.  pp.  5-10.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  39-42.) 

“The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  an  at- 
tempt to  investigate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  psychiatrist  the  more  deeply 
set  motivations  of  attitudes  which  co- 
determine behavior  towards  blindness.” 

Simmons,  H.  E. 

The  attitudes  of  the  sighted  toward  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  54-57. 

Reports  on  responses  to  a questionnaire 
containing  ten  basic  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject sent  to  three  specially  selected  groups. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  sighted  public 
is  far  from  a unanimous  body  in  its  opin- 
ions about  blindness  and  is  better  in- 
formed than  has  been  generally  estimated. 
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It  seems  also  that  the  level  of  education 
and  the  age  of  those  polled  are  important 
factors. 

Sommers,  V.  S. 

The  influence  of  parental  attitudes  and 
social  environment  on  the  personality  de- 
velopment of  the  adolescent  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1944.  I24p. 

In  this  study  attention  is  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  an  appraisal  of  the  blind  in- 
dividual’s attitudes  towards  his  environ- 
ment, himself,  and  his  total  life  experi- 
ence, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ex- 
ploration of  those  parental  emotions  and 
attitudes,  and  social  environmental  factors 
which  may  have  a conditioning  effect  on 
the  blind  individual’s  behavior  and  per- 
sonality pattern. 

Townsend,  M.  R. 

Attitude  of  the  sighted  toward  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  JVorJ^ers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  57-60. 

Contends  that  it  is  all  too  often  the 
interpretation  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  fosters  unfortunate  attitudes  in  the 
public  mind  and  that  control  anad  elimin- 
ation of  publicity  of  this  kind  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  all  such  agencies. 


VOORHEES,  A.  L. 

Attimdes  of  the  blind  toward  blindness. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  65-67. 

This  paper  is  based  on  responses  to  a 
questionnaire.  340  persons  replied. 

Wall,  W.  D. 

Adjusting  to  a handicap;  some  general 
considerations.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  35, 
1947.  pp.  5-10. 

Concerns  the  personality  development  of 
the  blind  child  and  adolescent. 

Wilson,  E.  W. 

Parental  attitudes.  Lowenfeld,  B.,  ed. 
The  Blind  Preschool  Child,  pp.  5-13. 

Parenthood  is  an  experience  with  many 
emotional  aspects.  Every  parent  has  at- 
titudes toward  his  child,  and  these  reac- 
tions are  related  to  many  factors.  It  is  the 
caseworker’s  functions  to  ascertain  the 
parental  attitudes  which  may  be  harmful 
to  the  mother-child  relationship. 

Wimberly,  R.  R. 

The  sequence-pattern  concept  of  social 
change,  with  especial  reference  to  blind- 
ness and  the  blind  in  South  Carolina; 
Doctor’s  dissertation,  Duke  University, 
1944.  3629.  (Typewritten) 


marriage  and  sex  problems 


Aldrich,  C.  B. 

Should  the  blind  marry.?  Mentor,  2, 
1892.  pp.  182-187. 

Points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
a blind  woman  encounters  in  regard  to 
marriage. 

Allen,  E.  E. 

On  the  intermarriage  of  the  blind. . 
Teachers  Forum,  ii,  1938.  p.  30. 

Discusses  co-education  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  relation  to  future 
attachments  and  intermarriage  of  the 
blind. 

Best,  H. 

Blindness  and  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1934.  pp.  203-209. 


Chapter  15,  “Marital  condition  of  the 
blind— extent  to  which  blind  are  married”. 

The  blind  and  marriage.  TAew  Beacon, 
14,  1930.  p.  186. 

Extract  of  a newspaper  article,  “Penaliz- 
ing the  blind  who  get  married”  dealing 
with  the  withdrawal  of  pension  benefits 
to  blind  couples  who  marry;  and  a copy 
of  a letter  from  Ian  Fraser  on  the  subject. 

Burklen,  K. 

Die  Frau  des  Blinden.  Zeitschrift  fur 
das  oesterreichische  Blindenwesen,  2, 
1915.  pp.  283-287. 

Quotes  examples  from  published  litera- 
ture on  happy  marriages  between  a blind 
man  and  a seeing  woman. 


MARRIAGE  AND  SEX  PROBLEMS 
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Burritt,  O.  H. 

Sex  education.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1926.  pp.  328-342. 

Considers  sex  education  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Buttner,  a. 

Die  Blindenehe.  Blindenlehrer\ongress , 
Koln,  1888.  pp.  45-54. 

A study  of  the  prevalence  of  marriage 
of  the  blind,  with  stories  of  cases  observed 
by  the  writer. 

Charnwood,  M. 

Should  blind  people  marry.?  'New  Bea- 
con, 21,  1937.  pp.  173-174. 

A blind  woman  gives  her  views  on  the 
subject. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

The  blind  in  school  and  society.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1951.  pp.  145-165. 

Chapter  7 reports  on  sex  behavior  of 
the  blind,  mainly  of  blind  children. 

Fraser,  C.  F. 

The  marriage  and  intermarriage  of 
blind  persons.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  6, 
1913.  pp.  86-87. 

The  superintendent  of  a school  for  the 
blind  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  marriage  between  a blind  and 
a seeing  person  depends  on  circumstances, 
economic  or  otherwise;  marriage  between 
two  blind  persons  should  not  be  en- 
couraged. 


The  problems  of  adolescence  and  how 
to  meet  them  in  our  schools.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1926.  pp.  100-102. 

Gottwald,  a. 

Erbliche  Blindheit  als  Ehehinderungs- 
grund.  Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungs- 
wesen,  6,  1935.  pp.  1 19-123. 

Discusses  the  German  law  of  October 
1935  which  forbids  marriage  for  certain 
race  hygienic  reasons,  and  its  relation  to 
marriages  among  the  blind. 

Hall,  H.  A. 

Should  the  blind  marry.?  Mentor,  2, 
1892.  pp.  352-355- 


The  opinion  of  this  writer  is  that  mar- 
riage between  two  blind  persons  should 
be  prohibited,  but  that  a blind  man  should 
be  encouraged  to  marry  a seeing  wife  if 
he  can  support  her. 

Javal,  E. 

On  becoming  blind;  advice  for  the  use 
of  persons  losing  their  sight;  translated 
by  Carroll  E.  Edson.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1905.  pp.  147-15 1. 

A physician  considers  reasons  for  and 
against  marriage  of  the  blind,  mostly  from 
the  medical  standpoint. 

Karasch,  K. 

Eheanalyse  im  Hinblick  auf  Nichtseh- 
ende.  Beitrdge  zum  Blindenbildungswesen, 
6,  1935.  pp.  12-18. 

An  analysis  of  marriage  especially  as  it 
affects  the  blind.  The  article  only  con- 
siders those  relationships  in  which  only 
one  of  the  partners  is  blind. 

Die  Liebe  der  Blinden.  Blindenfreund, 
14,  1894.  pp.  127-130. 

Discussion  of  the  problem  of  marriage 
of  the  blind  suggested  by  contemporary 
literature  on  the  subject. 

Lucas,  S.  D. 

The  adolescent  boy.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1926. 
pp.  103-104. 

Marks,  R.  A. 

The  blind  demand  the  right  to  marry. 
Physical  Culture,  79,  1938,  No.  2.  pp.  34- 
36,  58,  60. 

Presenting  the  point  of  view  of  a young 
blind  man  in  regard  to  marriage. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Problems  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children.  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1933.  pp.  159-163. 
“Sex  problems  among  blind  children.” 

Mitchell,  A. 

The  blind;  their  capabilities,  condition, 
and  claims;  an  essay.  London,  George 
Morrish,  i860.  48p. 

This  essay  includes  a discussion  of  mar- 
riage and  intermarriage  of  the  blind. 
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Reuss,  a. 

Das  Liebeslebeii  des  Blinden.  Gerhardt, 
Materialien  zur  Blindenpsychologie , 1917. 
pp.  154-181.^ 

A discussion  of  the  sex  problems  of  the 
blind  from  a physiological  as  well  as  a 
psychological  point  of  view. 

Rockliffe,  W.  C. 

The  intermarriage  of  blind  persons. 
Conference  on  Matters  Relating  to  the 
Blind,  Westminster,  1902.  pp.  234-236. 

Economic  and  medical  grounds  for  the 
dissuasion  of  intermarriage  among  the 
blind. 

Scherer,  F. 

Die  Zukunft  der  Blinden;  funf  Vortrage. 
Regensburg,  J.  Reitmayr,  1866.  pp.  96-102. 

“The  blind  as  family  member,  friend, 
husband,  father  and  citizen.” 


Schneider-Hell. 

Vom  sexualleben  des  Blinden.  Deutsche 
Psychologic,  3,  1921.  pp.  244-259. 

Observations  on  the  sexual  life  of  the 
blind. 

Turner,  M.  A. 

The  problems  of  adolescence  and  how 
to  meet  them  in  our  schools.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1926.  pp.  105-106. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

L’aveugle  dans  le  monde  des  voyants; 
essai  de  sociologie.  Paris,  Ernest  Flam- 
mar  ion,  1927.  pp.  226-230. 

In  a chapter  on  the  blind  woman  in 
literature,  the  writer  discusses  her  position 
in  regard  to  love  and  marriage.  Examples 
are  given  from  published  works. 


MOBILITY 

FOOT  TRAVEL 


Andrews,  F.  M.,  Jr. 

Two  years  of  travel  training  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1948.  pp.  202-203. 

Auch,  a. 

Blindness  and  travel.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  213-218,  243-250. 

Introduction;  Interpretation  of  sound 
and  alertness  to  environment;  Travel  and 
the  cane;  The  human  guide;  The  guide 
dog;  Guidance  devices;  Conclusions. 

Ave-Lallemant,  F.  W. 

A review  of  travel  methods,  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951. 

pp.  86-88. 

Genera!  statement;  Sighted  guide;  Guide 
dog;  Cane  travel;  Travel  without  aids; 
Mechanical  aids. 


Travel  techniques  should  be  taught  in 
the  residential  schools.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1947. 

pp.  79-80. 


Pleads  for  the  introduction  into  resi- 
dential schools  of  courses  in  foot  travel 
similar  to  those  taught  the  war-blinded  by 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Bourgeois,  O.  J. 

Cane  travel  by  a blinded  adult.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  201-204. 

A blind  individual  describes  the  cane 
technique  he  has  developed  for  himself  on 
basis  of  his  own  experiences. 

Case,  M. 

Orientation-outdoor  travel  at  the  New 
York  City  Lighthouse.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  142-144. 

A special  course  was  arranged  at  the 
Lighthouse  to  give  the  eleven  home 
teachers  a basic  knowledge  of  methods 
and  techniques  in  teaching  orientation- 
travel,  based  on  the  system  worked  out 
at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Foot  travel  without  sight.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  37-39. 

“Are  travel  lessons  a beneficial  part  of 
our  education?”  by  Frances  Wright;  “A 
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major  problem — guides,”  by  Philip  S. 
Platt;  “Letter  to  the  Editor”,  by  Francis 
M.  Andrews. — Three  viewpoints. 

Griggs,  N. 

Independent  foot  travel  for  the  blind 
with  the  use  of  the  cane.  American  Jour- 
nal of  Occupational  Therapy,  5,  1951.  pp. 

156-158,  174-175- 

This  paper  is  written  mainly  for  guid- 
ance for  those  under  the  instruction  of 
the  author,  and  as  a reference  to  which 
they  may  later  turn. 

Hetherington,  F.  F. 

Travel  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind.  International  Journal  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  i,  1952.  pp.  93-95. 

Hoover,  R.  E. 

The  cane  as  a travel  aid.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed. 
Blindness,  1950.  pp.  353-365. 

Discusses  cane  technique  as  an  aid  to 
travel  for  the  blind  as  taught  to  blinded 
ex-service  men  after  World  War  II  and 
at  a few  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 


Foot  travel  at  Valley  Forge.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1946.  pp.  138-143.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  246-251) 

Describes  the  training  given  the  newly 
blinded  service  men  at  the  Valley  Forge 
General  Military  Hospital.  Discusses  the 
pupil,  the  instructor,  policies  and  practices, 
natural  and  artificial  aids,  technique. 


Orientation  and  travel  technique  for 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  27-32. 

Gives  in  general  terms  some  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  teaching  a 
definite  technique  of  foot  travel  to  the 
blind.  Based  on  experiences  with  blinded 
veterans. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Instruction  in  physical  orientation  and 
foot  travel;  a lesson  plan  outline.  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
1950.  62p. 

Langerhans,  C.,  and  Redkey,  H. 
Adjustment  centers  for  the  blind;  find- 


ings of  the  Spring  Mills  Conference, 
February,  1951.  8op. 

Pp.  34-57,  Travel  techniques. 

Levy,  W.  H. 

On  the  blind  walking  alone,  and  of 
guides.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949. 
pp.  1 06- 1 10. 

Reprinted  from  the  author’s  Blindness 
and  the  blind,  published  in  England  in 
1872.  Of  interest  especially  because  of  the 
reference  to  the  long  cane. 

Loutfy,  B.  a.,  and  Baker,  O.  I. 

The  use  of  the  cane.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  197-200. 

Manual  for  orientors,  war  blind  service. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  271- 
279. 

The  manual  was  prepared  for  orientors 
in  the  War  Blind  Service. 

Miller,  M.  B. 

Foot  travel  without  sight — prologue. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  244- 
246. 

Discusses  attitudes  that  must  govern  the 
selection  and  use  of  techniques  for  travel 
without  sight. 

Oppenheimer,  W.  D. 

1300  miles  without  a scratch.  Seer,  18, 
No.  5,  1948.  pp.  65-68. 

Cane  technique  as  taught  at  the  adjust- 
ment center  of  the  Northampton  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

Richterman,  H. 

Some  of  the  important  but  less  obvious 
values  of  physical  orientation  and  foot 
travel  for  the  blind.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  89-91. 

There  are  four  main  considerations  in 
teaching  the  blind  to  travel  in  safety. 
I,  Physical  usefulness;  2,  Mental  useful- 
ness; 3,  Social  usefulness;  4,  Economic 
and  vocational  usefulness. 

Smith,  J.  S. 

Orientation,  the  case  for  an  individual- 
ized approach.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  43, 
1949.  pp.  15-17. 
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Trupin,  P.  G. 

Foot  travel  via  Hoover  cane  technique 
to  placement.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43, 
1949.  pp.  111-112. 

Contends  that  to  be  employable  a blind 
person  needs  a standardized  cane  tech- 
nique for  foot  travel  and  should  be 
trained  in  such  technique  by  a qualified 
trainer. 

Twersky,  J. 

A blind  man  tells  how  he  sees.  Science 
Digest,  26,  No.  4,  1949.  pp.  73-76. 

This  particular  blind  man  feels  that  he 
can  go  alone  wherever  he  wants  to  al- 
though he  travels  without  a cane,  a dog 
or  special  devices. 


U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Adjustment  and  prevocational  training 
for  the  blind;  a symposium  conducted  at 
the  conference  of  state  workers  for  the 
blind,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Sept.,  1948.  28p. 

The  second  paper  in  this  pamphlet; 
“Orientation  and  travel  training”  discusses 
special  points  such  as  senses  utilized, 
travel  aids,  teaching  travel,  cane  prefer- 
ences, use  of  public  transportation,  type  of 
instructor,  training  curriculum. 

Whitehead,  E.  W. 

Traveller  with  a white  stick.  New  Bea- 
con, 34,  1950.  pp.  25-27,  62-63,  110-112. 

Personal  reminiscenses,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  a white  cane. 


GUIDANCE  DEVICES 


Benham,  T.  a. 

Evaluation  of  Signal  Corps  sensory  aid 
for  the  blind.  Serial  number  AN/PVQ — 
2(XE-2),  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Research  Division,  completed 
April  25,  1952.  Washington,  1952.  289. 
(Mimeographed) 

The  purpose  of  this  testing  program  was 
to  determine  whether  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  this  sensory  aid  were  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  results  indicate  that 
within  the  constraints  of  time  and  ex- 
pense, an  essentially  sound  workable  train- 
ing program  has  been  developed. 

Beurle,  R.  L. 

Electronic  aids  for  blind  people.  British 
Journal  of  Psychology,  42,  1951.  pp.  164- 

^71-  ... 

Guiding  aids;  Basic  principles;  Prelimi- 
nary tests  on  obstacle  sense;  Comparison 
of  devices;  Field  tests;  The  results;  Con- 
clusions. 

Blind  man’s  guide;  new  range  finder 
guides  the  steps  of  the  blind  man  with 
a beam  of  light.  Life,  March  ii,  1946. 
pp.  121-122,  124. 

Shows  a diagram  and  illustrations  of 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  device. 

Cooper,  F.  S. 

Guidance  devices  for  the  blind.  Physics 
Today,  3,  No.  7,  1950.  pp.  6-14. 


Considers  the  special  problems  involved 
in  attempts  to  produce  a guidance  device 
for  the  blind.  A sample  collection  of  the 
guidance  developed  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years  were  examined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  wherein  these  devices 
had  failed. 

Cranberg,  L. 

Sensory  aid  for  the  blind.  Electronics, 
March,  1946.  pp.  116-119. 

An  interim  report  on  a guidance  device 
developed  by  the  Signal  Corps  Engineer- 
ing Laboratories  at  Bradley  Beach,  N.J. 
at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
Illustrations  and  diagrams. 

Haskins  Laboratories.  New  York. 

Research  on  guidance  devices  for  the 
blind;  a progress  report  of  work  done 
between  February  15,  1944  and  Decem- 
ber I,  1946,  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Committee  on  Sensory  Devices,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  New  York,  1946. 
2o8p.  tables.,  illus. 

This  report  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  psycho- 
logical testing  program.  Full  account  is 
also  given  of  the  devices  tested  and  the 
physical  principles  on  which  such  devices 
must  be  based.  The  guidance  devices  dis- 
cused  were,  for  the  most  part  developed 
under  contracts,  arranged  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Haskins  Laboratories  and 
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sponsored  by  the  Committee,  with  the 
Brush  Development  Company,  the  Hoover 
Company  and  Stromberg-Carlson,  Inc. 


Research  on  guidance  devices  and  read- 
ing machines  for  the  blind;  a final  report 
of  work  done  between  February  15,  1944 
and  December  31,  1947,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Committee  on  Sensory  De- 
vices, National  Academy  of  Sciences.  New 
York,  1947.  v.p.  illus.,  graphs,  tables. 

Covers  the  entire  program  of  research 
on  sensory  devices  for  the  blind  conducted 
by  Haskins  Laboratories,  but  does  not  pre- 
sent a duplicate  account  of  the  experimen- 
tal work  covered  by  the  progress  reports. 

Jerome,  E.  A.,  and  Prosansky,  H. 

Factors  in  the  assay  and  use  of  guidance 
devices.  Zahl,  P.A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950. 
pp.  462-494. 

Research  on  the  “obstacle  sense”  of  the 
blind  is  reviewed.  Reports  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  guidance  devices  for  the  blind  con- 
ducted at  Haskins  Laboratories  where  4 
testing  procedures  were  used. 

Potter,  R.  D. 

Blind  to  see  by  sound.  Science  Digest, 
13,  No.  2,  1943.  pp.  10-12. 

Condensed  from  American  Weekly.  De- 
scribes a guidance  device  envisioned  by 
Dr.  Ramo  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Slaymaker,  F.  H.,  and  Meeker,  W.  F. 

Blind  guidance  by  ultrasonics.  Elec- 
tronics, 21,  No.  5,  1948.  pp.  76-80. 

“Portable  radar-like  device  employing 
pulsed  frequency  modulation  gives  a sin- 
gle audio  frequency  tone  corresponding 
to  any  given  obstacle  distance.  Simulta- 
neous echoes  from  different  distances  are 
identified  by  combinations  of  individual 
tones.  Complete  experimental  equipment 
weighing  5 14  pounds  operates  at  65  kc  to 
detect  obstacles  up  to  30  feet.” 

Twersky,  V. 

Flashsounds  and  aural  constructs  for 
the  blind.  Physics  Today,  4,  No.  3,  1951. 
pp.  10-16. 

The  flashsound  is  a sort  of  accoustical 
flashlight  intended  to  help  the  blind  per- 


son to  “see”  by  ear.  This  article  describes 
the  approach  used  by  one  group  active 
in  the  field  of  guidance  devices  for  the 
blind. 


An  obstacle  detecting  device  for  the 
blind.  The  Biological  Review,  9,  1947.  pp. 
16-21. 

A device  for  the  detection  of  obstacles 
by  ear  was  constructed  consisting  of  a 
high  frequency  audio  oscillator,  a trans- 
ducer and  a parabolic  reflector.  In  opera- 
tion the  device  could  be  used  to  detect  ob- 
stacles at  distances  up  to  30  feet  and  over, 
depending  on  acoustical  conditions.  Fur- 
ther research  seems  necessary. 


Obstacle  detector  versus  guidance  de- 
vice. The  Biological  Review,  ii.  No.  i, 
1949.  pp.  14-19. 

Describes  a guidance  device  for  the 
blind  consisting  of  an  electronic  oscilla- 
tor which  produces  the  desired  frequency 
range,  a transducer  which  produces  the 
sound  by  converting  the  electrical  oscilla- 
tions into  mechanical  vibrations,  and  a 
parabolic  reflector  which  collimates  or 
“beams”  the  sound  waves.  The  model  is 
tested  and  some  modifications  are  intro- 
duced. 


Sound  flashlight  for  the  blind.  Elec- 
tronics, 21,  No.  II,  1948.  pp.  156,  158,  160. 

Describes  a relatively  simple  “sound 
flashlight”  which  has  proved  successful 
in  aiding  sightless  persons  to  detect  and 
avoid  objects  in  walking. 

Witcher,  C.  M. 

Guidance  devices  for  the  blind.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  65-69. 

Summarizes  the  efforts  so  far  made  to 
produce  a reliable  and  effective  guidance 
device  for  the  blind.  Two  devices,  the 
Signal  Corps  Optical  Device,  and  the 
Stromberg-Carlson  First  Echo  Device  are 
described  briefly. 


Pulsed  sonic  beam  obstacle  detector  for 
the  blind.  Radio  News  {Radio-Electronic 
Engineering'),  9,  No.  4,  1947.  pp.  8-10,  20. 

A pulsed  audio  tone  sharply  beamed  by 
a parabolic  horn  forms  the  basis  for  this 
ingenious  and  compact  obstacle  detector. 
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Zahl,  P.  a. 

Research  on  guidance  aids  for  the  blind. 
Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  443- 
461. 

Discusses  the  problem  of  defining  the 


travel  needs  of  the  blind  and  the  formu- 
lation of  possible  techniques  for  fulfilling 
them  with  various  documentations  given. 
States  the  requirements  for  a useful  guid- 
ance device. 


GUIDE  DOGS 


Adams,  S.  H. 

A.  Woollcott,  his  life  and  his  world. 
New  York,  Reynal  & Hitchcock,  1945. 

386p. 

Many  references  to  Mr.  Woollcott’s  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs  for  the 
blind. 

Arnold,  R. 

Dogs  as  eyes  for  the  blind.  Safety  Edu- 
cation, II,  1931.  pp.  32-33. 

The  selection  and  training  of  the  shep- 
herd dog  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  blind. 

Borrowed  eyes  for  the  blind.  Popular 
Mechanics,  64,  1935,  No.  3.  pp.  360-363, 
120A. 

The  “eyes”  which  this  article  tells  about 
are  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  trained  to  serve 
as  guides  for  the  blind  at  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Brull,  H. 

Der  Blindenfuhrhund;  ein  Leitfaden 
fur  seine  Abrichtung  und  Zuteilung  an 
Spaterblindete.  Frankfurt/Main,  Paul 
Schbps,  1951.  64P.  illus. 

An  outline  of  the  German  system  of 
training  dogs  to  guide  the  blind  and  of 
adjusting  the  blind  person  to  the  use  of  a 
dog. 

Campbell,  M.  D. 

Dog  guides  for  the  blind.  Lende,  H. 
What  of  the  Mind?  II.  1941.  pp.  155-164. 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  movement 
for  guide  dogs  for  the  blind,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
and  the  work  of  this  organization. 


The  “Seeing  Eye”  goes  to  college.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  30,  1936.  pp.  145-147. 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  guide  blind  students 
attending  many  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country. 


Chevigny,  H. 

My  eyes  have  a cold  nose.  New  Haven, 
Yale  University  Press,  1946.  2739.  (Con- 
densed in  Readers  Digest,  45,  No.  270, 
1944.  pp.  46-50.) 

The  eyes  referred  to  is  the  author’s 
Seeing  Eye  dog  Wizard. 


My  new  eyes;  how  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
trained  the  author,  a professional  writer 
who  had  suddenly  become  blind,  to  use 
the  sight  of  an  intelligent  dog.  Survey 
Midmonthly,  80,  1944.  pp.  249-251. 


Personality  problems  in  the  guide  dog 
relation.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947. 
pp.  91-96. 


A user’s  view  of  the  guide  dog  as  a 
travel  aid.  Zahl,  P.A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950. 
pp.  378“385- 

Christensen,  W.  A. 

Almo,  “his  master’s  eyes”;  a true  story 
of  a famous  eye  dog.  Los  Angeles,  De- 
Vorss  & Co.,  1935.  i23p. 

The  story  of  Almo,  a guide  dog  serving 
a blind  man. 

Connelly,  A. 

I walk  with  a dog.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  i.  pp.  30-33. 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  first  Seeing 
Eye  dogs  trained  in  this  country  tells  of 
the  independence  given  her  through  her 
dog. 

Daubenay. 

Quelques  mots  sur  le  chienguide  de 
I’aveugle.  Valentin  Haiiy,  1930,  No.  i. 
pp.  1-3. 

A short  statement  on  the  work  of  the 
UOeil  qui  Voit,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Donnelly,  R.  L. 

The  conquest  of  New  York  street  traf- 
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fic.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1929,  No. 
2.  pp.  23-24. 

Tells  of  the  first  Seeing  Eye  guide  dogs 
to  be  used  in  New  York  City. 


The  Seeing  Eye,  Incorporated,  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  18,  1929,  No.  i.  pp.  26-34. 

A report  of  a visit  to  the  early  Nash- 
ville headquarters  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Ebeling,  W.  H. 

The  guide  dog  movement.  Zahl,  P.  A., 
ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  366-377. 

Gives  the  history  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Morristown,  N.J.,  and  lists  the  other 
training  centers  for  guide  dogs  for  the 
blind  which  have  been  established  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Eustis,  D.  H. 

Dog  guides  for  the  blind.  New  Beacon, 
14,  1930.  pp.  52-53. 

A short  statement  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  guide  dog  to  the  blind,  with  some 
quotations  from  owners  of  such  dogs. 


Dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind.  Lausanne, 
rOeil  qui  Voit,  1929.  20p. 

A booklet  giving  information  about 
dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind  and  their 
instruction  at  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  at  JJOeil  qui  Voit,  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


Guide  dogs  for  the  blind.  World  Con- 
ference  on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  183-191. 

The  early  history  of  the  guide-dog 
movement  in  Europe  and  America. 


Lead  dogs  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  22,  1929,  No.  4.  pp.  16-19. 

An  address  given  at  the  Colony  Club 
in  New  York  on  the  beginning  of  the 
work  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 


The  Seeing  Eye.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
200,  1927,  Nov.  5.  pp.  43,  45-46. 

This  is  the  article  that  first  informed 
the  American  public  of  the  training  of 
dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
and  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  organization  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Eyes  in  the  darkness.  The  Lion,  33,  No. 
8,  1951.  pp.  8-9. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  Leader-Dog 
League  for  the  Blind. 

Frank,  M.  S. 

The  dog  guide  as  a factor  in  rehabilita- 
tion. Seer,  20,  No.  i,  1950.  pp.  15-19. 

Outlines  policies  and  principles  under 
which  the  Seeing  Eye  operates. 

Fraser,  I. 

Captain  Fraser’s  views  on  dogs.  New 
Beacon,  14,  1930.  pp.  53-54. 

The  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstans  reports 
his  impressions  of  a visit  to  guide  dog 
training  centers  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Gentry,  G. 

Dogs  go  to  high  school.  Teachers 
Forum,  ii,  1939.  pp.  75-76. 

Tells  of  two  blind  high  school  students 
and  their  guide  dogs. 

Gordon,  J.  F. 

The  educated  brain  and  loving  heart 
of  a German  shepherd  dog.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1935-  PP-  70-73- 

A blind  college  student  tells  of  his  ex- 
periences with  his  guide  dog. 

Green,  G. 

The  whole  world  & company.  New 
York,  Reynal  & Hitchcock,  1936.  pp.  231- 
241. 

One  chapter  of  this  book  describes  early 
days  at  Fortunate  Fields,  Vevey,  Switzer- 
land, where  the  idea  of  The  Seeing  Eye 
was  born. 

The  guide-dog  movement.  New  Beacon, 
16,  1932.  pp.  145-147- 
The  story  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
guide  dog  movement  in  England. 

Guinot,  P. 

Your  guide  dog.  . . . And  There  Was 
Light,  I,  1932,  No.  2,  pp.  29-35. 

A description  of  training  methods  used 
at  NOeil  qui  Voit,  Vevey,  Switzerland. 

Hachet-Souplet,  P. 

The  blind  soldier’s  dog.  Beacon,  2,  1918, 
No.  17.  pp.  9-1 1. 

Describes  early  French  attempts  to  train 
dogs  to  lead  the  blind. 
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Hartwell,  D. 

Dogs  against  darkness;  the  story  of 
The  Seeing  Eye.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead 
& Co.,  1942.  236.P 

A chapter  of  this  book,  “Training  see- 
ing eye  dogs”  is  condensed  in  Science 
Digest,  13,  No.  I,  1943.  pp.  13-17. 


The  Seeing  Eye.  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children,  6,  1939.  pp.  107-111. 

Henderson,  R. 

Trained  dogs  guide  the  blind.  Hygeia 
Magazine,  13,  1935.  pp.  708-710. 

The  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  and 
their  training. 

Herold,  F. 

Blind  man’s  best  friend;  story  of  the 
dogs  that  guide  our  blind  and  schools 
training  them.  American  Kennel  Gazette, 
68,  No.  II,  1951,  pp.  13-18,  457-458;  68, 
No.  12,  1951,  pp.  28-33,  395-400;  69,  No. 
I,  1952,  pp.  34-37,  291-292;  69,  No.  2, 
1952,  pp.  19-24,  185-189. 

Surveys  eight  American  schools  for 
training  of  guide  dogs  for  the  blind. 

Humphrey,  E.  S.,  and  Warner,  L. 

Working  dogs;  an  attempt  to  produce 
a strain  of  German  shepherds  which  com- 
bines working  ability  and  beauty  of 
conformation.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1934.  253p. 

Among  the  dogs  discussed  in  this  book 
are  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  used  as  guides 
for  the  blind. 

Hutchison,  E.  L. 

The  role  of  the  dog  guide  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  American  Journal  of  Oc- 
cupational Therapy,  5,  1951.  pp.  153-155. 

Knight,  R.  A. 

A friend  in  the  dark;  the  story  of  a 
“Seeing  Eye”  dog.  New  York,  Grosset  & 
Dunlap,  1937.  659. 

A book  of  fiction  with  a blind  man 
and  his  guide  dog  as  central  characters. 
There  is  a foreword  by  Morris  S.  Frank  of 
the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Liston,  J.  M. 

They  walk  in  the  dark.  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens,  March,  1952.  pp.  42,  236, 

239-243* 


Tells  the  story  of  the  Leader  Dog 
League  for  the  Blind. 

Morgan,  A. 

The  guide-dog  in  action.  New  Beacon, 
17,  1933.  pp.  119-121. 

An  English  owner  of  a guide  dog  tells 
of  the  freedom  and  the  pleasure  the  dog 
has  brought  him. 

Resnick,  R. 

My  adventures  with  a Seeing  Eye  dog. 
Our  Dogs,  I,  No.  3,  1942.  pp.  20-21,  31. 

Robinson,  H.  M. 

Dogs  against  darkness.  Rotarian,  50, 
1937,  No.  5.  pp.  28-31,  34.  _ 

The  history  and  working  methods  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  organization  at  Morris- 
town, N.  J. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Dog  and  man;  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  through  the  use  of  dog  guides, 
science — research.  1932.?  22p. 

A booklet  giving  the  early  history  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
a description  of  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Seeing  Eye.  Time,  27,  1936,  No.  20. 
pp.  79-80. 

The  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  de- 
scribed on  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences  medal  being 
awarded  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis. 

The  Seeing  Eye  dog  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
in  training  and  at  work. 

William  Debetaz  trains  seeing  eye  dogs; 
hundreds  of  blind  Americans  are  led 
through  life  by  dogs.  Here’s  how  they 
are  trained  to  work  together.  Loo\,  6,  No. 
3,  1942.  pp.  52-57. 

Story  in  pictures. 

Shepherd  dogs  to  guide  the  blind.  House 
and  Garden,  65,  1934,  No.  i.  pp.  11-13. 
Describes  the  training  of  the  Seeing 
Eye  dogs  and  their  work  in  serving  as 
guides  for  the  blind. 

Sinclair,  S.  M. 

Guide  dogs  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  . . . And  There  Was  Light,  i, 
1932,  No.  4.  pp.  8-1 1. 

Guide  dogs  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
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States  with  special  reference  to  those 
trained  at  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  at  Morris- 
town, N.  J. 

SiNYKIN,  J.  L. 

Training  dogs  to  lead  the  blind.  Shep- 
herd Dog,  17,  1930,  No.  3.  pp.  7-8,  36. 

Training  of  dogs  to  guide  the  blind  at 
the  LaSalle  kennels  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Smith,  C.  F. 

This  blind  boy  and  his  dog  bring  hope 
to  the  sightless.  American  Magazine,  no, 
1930,  No.  I.  pp.  74,  77. 

The  story  of  Morris  Frank  and  his 
dog  Buddy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  See- 
ing Eye  organization. 

Stidger,  W.  L. 

The  Seeing  Eye.  Christian  Herald,  57, 
1934,  No.  8.  pp.  4-6,  18. 

The  writer  tells  of  a day  spent  in  ob- 
serving the  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye  organi- 
zation at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Strong,  A. 

I learned  what  it  means  to  be  blind. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  216,  No.  44,  1944. 
pp.  24-25,  56,  59,  61. 

The  author,  a seeing  man,  went  through 
the  training  course  at  the  headquarters  of 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Tarkington,  B. 

The  Seeing-Eye  dog.  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal, 54,  1937,  No.  9.  pp.  16-17,  58,  60-61. 

This  article  deals  with  various  facts 
regarding  the  training  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs, 
and  cites  examples  of  the  benefit  they  have 
proved  to  be  to  many  blind  people. 

Teaching  dogs  to  be  eyes  for  the  blind. 
Literary  Digest,  102,  1929,  No.  2.  pp. 

37-38. 
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The  early  history  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
organization,  first  located  at  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Thorndyke,  H. 

A new  pair  of  eyes.  Family  Circle,  6, 
1935,  No.  I.  pp.  lo-ii,  18-19. 

The  writer  tells  of  a visit  to  the  Seeing 
Eye  headquarters. 

VOSBURGH,  F.  G. 

Dogs  of  duty  and  devotion.  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  80,  1941.  pp.  769- 
775- 

Includes  the  story  of  the  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.  and  methods  of  training  dogs  to  lead 
the  blind. 

Wilcox,  U.  V. 

The  blind  man  sees;  trained  dogs  now 
guide  the  sightless  through  traffic.  Key- 
stone Motorist,  December,  1930.  pp.  6-7, 

34. 

Wood,  M.  T. 

Students  of  the  Seeing  Eye.  Safety  Edu- 
cation Magazine,  14,  1934,  No.  i.  pp.  3-4, 
16-18. 

Pictures  and  stories  from  the  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WOOLLCOTT,  A. 

The  good  companions.  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  loi,  1936,  No.  2.  pp.  42-43,  84, 
86.  ^ 

Stories  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs  trained 
at  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Long,  long  ago.  New  York,  The  Viking 
Press,  1943.  28op. 

Chapter  VII,  “The  house  that  Jack 
built”  tells  the  story  of  the  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc. 
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Adickes,  W.  j. 

Summer  camps  for  blind  men.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1937.  pp.  83-87. 

A description  of  Camp  Happiness,  con- 
ducted as  a summer  vacation  camp  by 
the  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club. 


Allen,  E.  E. 

The  diversions  of  two-score  blind  peo- 
ple. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1924,  No. 
2.  pp.^  34-35. 

This  study  is  based  on  forty-two  letters 
from  blind  men  and  women.  In  general, 
the  diversions  mentioned  most  frequently 
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are  the  social  ones,  like  cards,  dancing  and 
clubs.  Second  in  frequency  come  out-of- 
doors  activities,  particularly  walking  with 
friends.  The  most  popular  single  diver- 
sion is  reading. 

Allen,  M.  B. 

Leisure  time  activities  and  occupational 
therapy.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp.  145-155. 

Suggestions  for  healthful  and  profitable 
ways  of  spending  the  many  leisure  hours 
which  are  met  with  in  the  life  of  the 
blind  person. 

Allman,  B. 

We  blind  have  fun.  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  June  22,  1940.  pp.  20-21,  90,  92,  94, 
97- 

The  author,  a blind  man,  was  wrestling 
champion  of  his  college.  The  article  also 
describes  other  outdoor  games  adapted 
for  the  blind,  such  as  groundball  and 
football. 

Baird,  B. 

Play  day  as  a means  of  inter-school  par- 
ticipation for  girls  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  219-221. 

Five  students  from  each  participating 
school  are  selected  by  vote  of  the  entire 
faculty  to  spend  a weekend  together  at 
each  school. 

Baldon,  a.,  and  others. 

Comment  doit-on  comprendre  et  or- 
ganiser les  recreations  dans  les  ecoles 
d’aveugles.? — A discussion.  Congres  Inter- 
national pour  V Amelioration  du  Sort  des 
Aveugles,  Bruxelles,  1902.  pp.  183-218. 

A discussion  among  experts  from  many 
countries  of  ways  and  means  of  making 
recreational  activities  in  schools  for  the 
blind  more  effective  and  beneficial,  and 
what  games  and  sports  can  be  introduced 
in  these  schools. 

Bartlett,  B.  E. 

Play,  its  meaning  and  application  in 
connection  with  the  blind  child.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1936.  pp.  63-67. 

On  the  playgrounds  the  children  are 
free  to  use  the  material  learned  and  adapt 


it  to  their  fancies.  The  writer  outlines  five 
periods  of  childhood,  which  differ  some- 
what from  each  other,  and  therefore  call 
for  different  sorts  of  games  suitable  for 
each  period. 

Beath,  R.  W. 

Recreations  for  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1947. 
pp.  1 14. 1 17. 

Comments  on  sports  and  games  for  the 
blind  with  special  attention  to  alley  bowl- 
ing, lawn  bowling,  swimming,  golf,  crib- 
bage,  dominoes,  chess  and  checkers. 

Blend,  F. 

Recreation  of  blind  children  in  the 
public  schools.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  27, 
1933-  PP-  171-U4,  185. 

Suggests  a variable  recreation  program 
for  the  child  in  the  public  school  class,  in- 
cluding much  intermingling  with  seeing 
students. 

Blind  man’s  baseball.  Pic  Magazine,  8, 
No.  7,  1940.  pp.  40-41. 

An  illustrated  article  showing  baseball 
may  be  played  by  the  blind. 

Blind  wrestlers.  Time,  29,  1937,  No.  8. 
pp.  65-66. 

A report  of  a wrestling  match  between 
teams  from  two  schools  for  the  blind. 

Bonham,  R.  W. 

The  development  of  sports  for  the  blind 
at  Worcester  College.  New  Beacon,  23, 
1939-  PP-  42-43- 

Among  the  activities  discussed  are  row- 
ing, swimming,  scouting,  athletics,  dra- 
matics, and  chess. 

Buell,  C.  E. 

Recreation  and  physical  education  for 
the  blind.  Recreation,  34,  1940.  pp.  435- 

436. 

Discusses  .recreation  and  sports  for  blind 
children  at  a school  for  the  blind. 


Recreation  for  the  blind.  New  York, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1951. 
39p.  (Educational  Series,  No.  i) 
Introduction;  Hobbies  and  other  leisure 
time  activities;  Social  and  quiet  games; 
Sports  and  active  games. 
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Sports  for  the  blind.  Berkeley,  The 
Author,  1947.  240P. 

Considers  various  forms  of  recreation 
for  the  blind. 

Burke,  A. 

Games  as  a regular  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  classroom.  Teachers  Forum, 
4,  1931.  pp.  7-1 1.  (Also  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  20,  1931.  pp.  45-51.) 

The  games  discussed  are  divided  in  two 
groups,  those  which  develop  mental  per- 
ception, and  those  which  develop  physical 
perception.  Games  from  the  first  group 
are  tabulated  under  subjects,  such  as  read- 
ing, spelling,  numbers  and  language; 
while  the  games  which  belong  in  the 
second  group  are  tabulated  under  each 
respective  sense — hearing,  touch,  smell 
and  taste. 

Burritt,  O.  H. 

Recreation  in  a school  for  the  blind. 
Playground,  5,  1911,  No.  2.  pp.  59-69. 

Report  of  the  recreational  activities  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  playground  equipment  and  such 
particular  activities  as  dancing,  swimming, 
football,  bowling,  parties,  and  gardening. 
The  article  is  illustrated. 

Case,  M. 

Experiment  in  camping.  Recreation,  40, 
1947.  pp.  632-634. 

Describes  the  activities  of  a typical  day 
in  a camp  for  the  blind.  Both  men  and 
women  are  accepted. 


Magic  and  therapy.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  225-226. 

The  story  of  the  magic-therapy  course 
undertaken  at  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind. 


Recreation  for  the  blind.  Recreation,  37, 
1943-  PP-  390-391,  418. 

“Bowling,  swimming,  roller  skating, 
and  social  dancing  are  basic,  integral  parts 
of  a sound  recreation  program  for  the 
blind”. 

Chrysler,  J.  L. 

Pleasantville — play  village  for  blind 
children.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  20,  1926, 
No.  2.  pp.  45-47. 


A play  village  is  used  as  a means  of 
recreation  for  blind  children,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  the  teacher  oppor- 
tunities of  having  the  children  learn  while 
playing. 

Clarke,  D. 

The  development  of  pastime  occupa- 
tions for  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
15,  1927.  pp.  115-121. 

The  occupations  discussed  in  this  article 
are  grouped  as  manual,  educational  and 
recreative  pursuits.  Some  of  the  activities 
in  the  “manual”  group  involve  making 
articles  for  possible  sale,  but  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  paper  is  to  suggest  ways  in 
which  a blind  person  may  spend  his  lei- 
sure time  in  an  interesting  and  amusing 
manner. 

Copeland,  A.  E. 

The  first  national  tournament  for  blind 
bowlers.  Seer,  18,  No.  4,  1948.  pp.  25-29. 

Seventy-odd  blind  persons  took  part  in 
this  event,  with  teams  from  Delaware, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 


The  Light  Buoy  club.  Seer,  20,  No.  2, 
1950.  pp.  17-19. 

The  story  of  the  Light  Buoy  club  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn. 

CUTSFORTH,  T.  D. 

Some  psychological  aspects  of  the  recre- 
ation problem.  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of 
the  Blind?  1938.  pp.  195-205. 

Dawson,  C.  W. 

Football  as  played  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  8, 
1936.  pp.  48-49. 

At  the  time  this  article  was  written  the 
team  referred  to  was  the  only  blind  foot- 
ball team  in  the  country.  In  competition 
with  teams  from  other  schools  these  blind 
students  made  a very  creditable  showing 
with  a good  average  of  games  won. 

Delfino,  L. 

Leisure  time  activities  for  blind  people. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  62-68. 

An  investigation  of  the  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities of  a number  of  blind  people.  Ex- 
pressions of  opinion  are  received  from  an 
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experienced  social  worker,  a piano  tuner, 
two  osteopathic  physicians,  a typist  and 
salesman,  a successful  lawyer,  etc. 

Demal,  F. 

Das  Jugendspiel  in  der  Blindenanstalt. 
Zeitschrijt  fiir  das  oesterreichische  Blin- 
denwesen,  2,  1915.  pp.  243-248. 

The  games  discussed  in  this  paper  are 
divided  in  three  groups,  ball  games,  races 
and  tournaments,  and  those  involving 
physical  exercises.  In  each  of  these  groups 
the  writer  lists  certain  games  that  are  not 
suitable  for  the  blind,  with  others  that 
may  easily  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  blind 
children. 


Spiele  und  Beschaftigungen  wahrend 
der  Winterzeit.  Zeitschrijt  jur  das  oester- 
reichische Blindenwesen,  7,  1920.  pp.  1353- 
1359- 

It  is  pointed  out  that  blind  children 
must  be  taught  to  play  in  various  ways 
if  they  are  to  avoid  forming  undesirable 
habits  and  mannerisms.  A number  of 
suitable  games  are  explained  in  detail. 

Doyle,  T.  S. 

Recreations  and  amusements  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1890.  pp.  79-82. 

An  early  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
writer  finds  most  active  forms  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  are  not  suitable  for 
the  blind.  Their  recreation  and  amuse- 
ments will  be  limited  mostly  to  sedentary 
pursuits. 

Dyck,  H. 

Leibesiibungen  in  Wald  und  Feld. 
Blindenfreund , 51,  1931.  pp.  90-94. 

Blind  children  on  vacation  are  enjoy- 
ing free  play  in  the  woods  and  fields. 


Das  Rollballspiel.  Blindenfreund,  51, 
1931.  pp.  271-276. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  playing  “roll- 
ing” ball  as  adapted  to  the  use  of  blind 
children  in  a German  school. 

Emanuele,  G. 

Playground  activity  for  the  blind  child. 
Teachers  Forum,  12,  1940.  pp.  76-79. 

Describes  playground  activities  and 
games  which  have  proved  suitable  and 


popular  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Embree,  M.  H. 

Supervised  play  for  blind  children. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  74-76. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  schools  for 
blind  children  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  vigorous  outdoor  games 
and  sometimes  an  outlet  for  surplus  en- 
ergy. Appended  are  lists  of  games  for 
blind  boys,  a list  of  girls’  games  and  three 
lists  of  games  and  sports  suitable  for  blind 
men  and  boys. 

Emerson,  G. 

How  to  make  a chart  for  teaching  card 
games.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37,  1943. 
pp.  221-222. 

A chart  is  evolved  for  teaching  pinochle, 
and  one  for  teaching  card  games  using  a 
full  deck.  It  is  presupposed  that  the  stu- 
dent is  familiar  with  card  games  and 
needs  only  to  learn  to  identify  the  cards. 

Evans,  E. 

Games  for  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  8,  1920.  pp.  56-58. 


Recreations  for  the  blind.  Blind,  3,  1911. 
pp.  480-489.  (Also  abbreviated  in  French 
in  Villey  & Perouze,  Tltudes  pedagogiques, 
1923,  pp.  40-41.) 

A scheme  of  recreation  intended  for  a 
school  of  boys  from  12  to  16  years  old. 
For  the  purposes  of  reference  the  recrea- 
tions are  classified  in  outdoor  sports  and 
games  requiring  or  not  requiring  special 
apparatus;  outdoor  recreations;  indoor 
sports  and  recreations  requiring  special 
apparatus,  or  educational  in  character,  or 
with  a competitive  element;  and  miscel- 
laneous amusements. 

Eymard,  Sister  M. 

Extracurricular  activities  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
1935*  PP-  2337238. 

The  activities  mentioned  in  this  paper 
are:  Boy  and  girl  scouts,  literary  societies, 
glee  clubs,  string  orchestra,  children’s 
plays  and  dramatic  societies. 
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F.,  J.  I. 

A school  camp.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
13,  1924.  pp.  6-8. 

Tells  of  a summer  camp  for  blind  chil- 
dren in  England. 

Floyd,  A.  L. 

Happiness  can  dwell  in  darkness.  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  News,  ii,  1936,  No. 
I.  pp.  3-4,  8.  • 

A man  who  has  become  blind  in  adult 
life  states  that  the  proper  way  to  rid  one’s 
mind  of  the  helplessness  caused  by  blind- 
ness is  by  first  seeking  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. He  discusses  a number  of  games  and 
sports  which  he  has  enjoyed  since  his  loss 
of  sight. 


I gave  up  my  eyes.  Holland’s,  the  Maga- 
zine of  the  South,  53,  1934,  No.  7.  pp.  16, 
46-47. 

A blind  man  describes  some  of  his 
recreative  pursuits,  in  particular  golf  and 
checkers. 

Fredell,  M. 

Bowling  at  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind.  New  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  46, 
1952.  pp.  24-25. 

French,  R.  S. 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller;  a social 
and  educational  study  of  the  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1932.  pp.  216-220. 

A few  pages  of  this  book  is  given  over 
to  a discussion  of  the  avocations  and 
amusements  of  the  blind.  All  recreation 
should  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  time  at  his  disposal  so 
“as  to  secure  the  most  wholesome  bodilv 
effects  and  the  greatest  humanizing  and 
cheering  of  the  mind.” 

, and  Morgan,  D.  H. 

Aids  and  appliances  in  education  and 
recreation.  Lende,  H.,  ed..  What  of  the 
blind?  II.  1941.  pp.  74-86. 

Games  for  blind  children.  Beacon,  2, 
1918,  No.  13.  pp.  11-13,  & 14.  pp.  9-11. 
Selection  of  games  suitable  for  blind 
children.  There  is  a careful  description  of 
each  game  and  directions  for  playing  it. 

Games  for  the  blind.  Beacon,  5,  1921, 
No.  59.  pp.  lo-ii. 


Descriptions  of  a number  of  table  games 
which  have  been  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  blind  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Gillogly,  E.  R. 

Recreational  and  physical  values  of 
swimming  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936. 
pp.  49-50.  ^ 

Swimming  is  one  form  of  physical  rec- 
reation which  the  blind  can  enjoy  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  sighted. 

Glover,  C.  S. 

Recreation  of  adults.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1925.  pp. 
172-178. 

Recreation  is  defined  as  any  activity  that 
tends  to  restore  physical,  mental  or  emo- 
tional equilibrium  by  diverting  attention 
from  its  habitual  focus  and  permitting 
strained  muscles  and  nerves  to  relax.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  discuss  the  aims  of 
recreation,  its  place  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind,  and  the  standards  for  recreation 
which  should  be  adopted. 


Vacation  camp  for  blind  men.  Outlook, 
for  the  Blind,  21,  1927,  No.  3.  pp.  38,  40. 

Describes  the  vacation  camp  conducted 
by  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Gregory,  J.  D. 

Athletic  sports  for  the  blind.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  i,  1907.  pp.  37-43. 

Competitive  athletic  sports  are  intro- 
duced in  the  Kentucky  school  for  the 
blind.  Football,  baseball,  track  and  field 
contests  are  some  of  the  events  arranged 
for. 


The  importance  of  ample  playgrounds 
and  of  free  and  directed  play  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  81-84. 

An  ample  playground  with  free  and  yet 
directed  play  is  a necessity  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  superfluous  energy  that  is 
found  in  every  child,  blind  or  seeing.  Of 
great  importance  for  the  blind  is  compe- 
tition in  games  with  the  seeing. 


N.  A.  A.  of  schools  for  the  blind.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  3,  1909.  pp.  6-8. 
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The  secretary  of  the  Association  re- 
views its  history  for  the  first  year  of  its 
existence. 

Griswold,  H.  B. 

What  constitutes  a successful  camp  for 
the  blind?  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  22,  1928, 
No.  2.  pp.  20-21,  28. 

Haines,  E. 

Marionettes  for  blind  children.  Recrea- 
tion, 29,  1936.  pp.  545-546,  566-567. 

An  annual  performance  of  marionettes 
is  given  at  Christmas  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
The  shows  have  proved  a great  success. 

Hanson,  H.  H. 

The  problem  of  recreation  for  the  blind 
and  a survey  of  present  conditions.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis.  South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1948.  519. 
(Typewritten) 

This  study  examines  the  need  of  the 
blind  for  recreation,  gives  an  historical 
background,  and  surveys  present  condi- 
tions of  recreation  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  social  aspects  of 
recreation  rather  than  on  the  physical. 

Hayes,  L.  Y. 

More  play  for  blind  children.  Mentor, 
I,  1891.  pp.  328-329. 

Blind  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
play  with  other  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  will  teach  them  to  move  about 
more  easily,  give  them  a sense  of  direction 
and  a feeling  of  independence. 

Hewitt,  G. 

Entertaining  the  blind.  New  Beacon, 
18,  1934.  pp.  279-281. 

Theatre  parties  for  the  blind  proved 
very  successful  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  The  Galsworthy  Theatre  Club  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  England. 

Hooper,  J.  T. 

A recreation  program  for  the  blind 
pupil.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1924.  pp.  125-127. 

Directed  play  in  institutions  for  the 
blind  is  more  necessary  than  in  schools 
for  the  sighted,  but  the  real  aim  of  all 
play  should  be  to  secure  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity. A plan  or  program  of  recreation 


should  be  part  of  the  school  life  of  every 
school  for  the  blind. 

Howard,  R.  T. 

A playfield  program  in  a school  for  the 
blind.  Teachers  Forum,  7,  1934.  pp.  38-39. 

An  intensive  playfield  program  was  em- 
barked upon  for  the  entire  student  body 
and  in  this  way  practically  every  child 
was  brought  into  some  wholesome  play 
activity.  The  results  have  been  groups  of 
healthy,  happy  boys  and  girls,  who  in  their 
play  have  learned  many  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  good  citizenship. 

Hudelmayer,  W. 

Das  Spiel  als  Erziehungsmittel.  Blinden- 
freund,  55,  1935.  pp.  100-115,  149-165. 

Specific  problems  discussed  in  this  paper 
are  the  psychological  basis  for  the  play 
urge,  the  proper  external  condition  for 
play,  the  influence  of  play  on  the  child, 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  special  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  child,  and  the  use  of 
play  as  a part  of  this  education. 

JoH,  R. 

Spiel  und  Sport  in  der  Blindenanstalt 
Ilvesheim.  Blindenfreund,  45,  1925.  pp.  73- 
74,  229-232. 

Play  and  sport  are  closely  related  and 
must  work  together  to  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  boy.  In  this  article  a number  of 
games  are  described  that  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  physical  training  pro- 
gram. There  are  two  groups  of  games,  one 
for  children  of  8-10  years  old,  and  one 
for  the  ages  of  10-16. 

K.,  A. 

A pastime  club  for  the  blind.  New  Bea- 
con, 29,  1945.  pp.  32-34. 

A report  of  an  English  club  formed  to 
provide  a means  whereby  blind  people 
whose  physical  outlet  and  social  inter- 
course are  generally  limited  within  the 
home,  can  enjoy  all  possible  activities  of 
mind  and  body. 

Kohn,  J.,  and  Meyer,  G.  F. 

Recreational  interests  of  blind  adults. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  251- 
253- 

Reports  on  the  recreational  interests  and 
wishes  of  15 1 blind  people  on  the  basis  of 
replies  to  a questionnaire. 
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Krull,  M. 

Was  treiben  unsere  Kinder  in  ihrer 
Freistunden?  Blindenjreund , 22,  1902.  pp. 
1 02- 1 05. 

The  free  time  of  blind  children  should 
be  filled  with  play  and  other  activities. 
This  paper  gives  some  suggestions  for 
games  for  blind  children  for  the  summer 
and  the  winter  seasons. 

Lambert,  R. 

Recent  trends  in  recreation  and  com- 
petitive sports  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  104-107. 

Lang,  J.  P. 

Adapting  baseball  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind.  Recreation,  32,  1939.  pp.  600,  631. 

Littlewood,  W. 

Recreations  of  the  blind.  International 
Conference  on  the  Blind,  Manchester, 
1908.  pp.  135-149. 

This  paper  is  a collection  of  opinions 
and  information  supplied  by  various  peo- 
ple in  answer  to  a series  of  questions  on 
games  for  blind  children  and  on  recreative 
pursuits  of  the  adult  blind  men  and 
women. 

Lydford,  S.  M. 

Hiking:  an  ideal  holiday  for  the  blind. 
New  Beacon,  16,  1932.  pp.  202-205. 

A blind  piano  tuner  from  New  Zealand 
tells  of  his  enjoyment  of  walking,  and  in 
particular  describes  a hiking  trip  taken 
during  vacations  spent  in  England. 

Majewski,  F. 

They  scoffed  at  fate.  Sports  Illustrated, 
3,  1937,  No.  6.  pp.  14-15,  43. 

Short  sketches  of  blind  men  who  have 
successfully  competed  in  golfing,  wrestling 
and  bowling. 

Marks,  R.  A. 

Radio  from  the  dark  world.  Short  Wave 
Craft,  3,  1932.  pp.  396-397,  440-441- 
A blind  radio  “fan”  explains  how  he 
builds  his  own  short-wave  transmitters 
and  receivers  besides  operating  them. 

Martin,  G.  L. 

Training  our  pupils  for  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure  time.  American  Association  of 


Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  195-199. 

Many  blind  students  dread  leisure  and 
fear  solitude.  The  school  for  the  blind 
should  be  the  place  to  prepare  for  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure  and  this  can  be  done 
through  teaching  the  students  the  ideas  of 
self-improvement  and  the  value  of  broad- 
ening of  experiences. 

May,  J. 

Rambling  for  the  blind.  New  Beacon, 
18,  1934.  pp.  118-121. 

An  account  of  several  rambling  clubs 
for  the  blind  organized  in  various  parts 
of  England. 

Mead,  I.  M. 

The  crying  need  for  entertainment  and 
recreation  for  the  adult  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1939.  pp.  271-273. 

Considers  the  home  teacher’s  respon- 
sibility of  awakening  the  blind  pupil’s  in- 
terests in  life  through  recreation  of  various 
kinds. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Leisure-time  activities  for  the  blind. 
Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  1938. 
pp.  187-194. 

A review  of  present  available  forms  of 
recreation  for  the  blind,  with  suggestions 
for  further  development  in  fields  where 
needs  and  possibilities  seem  apparent. 

Molter,  H. 

Games  for  the  blind  which  may  be 
played  anywhere.  Popular  Mechanics,  25, 
1916.  pp.  11-15. 

Description  of  card  games,  solitaires, 
and  table  games  of  various  kinds  which 
have  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Monk,  P. 

Games.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  18,  1929. 
PP-  30-31- 

A collection  of  games  collected  and  tried 
out  by  the  Games  Section,  Voluntary 
Crafts  Guild  of  the  Chorleywood  College 
for  blind  girls,  England. 

Montgomerie,  E.  B. 

Group  games  for  the  blind.  Playground, 
17,  1932.  pp.  347-349- 
Descriptions  and  regulations  for  four- 
teen games  specially  adapted  to  the  blind. 
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Morris,  F. 

Rowing  as  a recreation.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  159-161. 

A V.A.D.  who  joined  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
the  early  days  of  the  organization  tells  of 
one  of  the  favorite  recreational  activities 
of  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 

National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  2, 
1908.  pp.  79-86. 

In  November  1907  the  National  Athletic 
Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  with  15  schools  as  charter  mem- 
bers. This  paper  reports  on  the  first  con- 
test, and  gives  a symposium  of  opinions 
on  the  subjects  by  physical  education 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Games  for  the  blind.  London,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  1936.  509.  (Bul- 
letin, No.  ii) 

Table  of  Contents:  Introduction;  Some 
books  on  games;  Games  for  infants; 
Games  for  juniors;  Games  for  older  boys 
and  girls;  Sports  day  activities;  Party 
games;  Index. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Recreation  for  the  blind  at  the  Light- 
house. New  York,  1949.  249. 

Nolan,  J. 

Dublin  blind  boys  go  mountaineering. 
New  Beacon,  22,  1938.  pp.  242-245. 

Describes  recreational  activities  of  a club 
for  blind  boys  in  Dublin. 

Oberly,  L.  E. 

Social  activities  of  students  in  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  6,  1933.  pp.  30-33. 

The  paper  is  divided  in  two  parts,  a 
discussion  of  the  part  the  curriculum 
plays,  and  the  part  played  by  the  extra- 
curricular activities.  In  the  first  section  are 
mentioned  programs,  contests,  orchestra 
activities,  glee  clubs,  teas,  luncheons,  etc.; 
in  the  second  section  literary  societies, 
athletic  associations,  social  clubs,  etc.,  are 
dealt  with. 

Painton,  M.  M. 

Pupil  progress  through  extracurricular 


activity.  Teachers  Forum,  13,  1940.  pp.  9- 

10,  20. 

A description  of  the  organization  at  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  of 
a number  of  student  clubs  covering  a 
wide  range  of  interests  from  academic 
subjects  to  athletics. 

Pierce,  R. 

Tooting  for  diversion.  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  162-165. 

Tells  of  the  pleasure  and  amusement 
the  author  and  other  blind  people  have 
derived  from  amateur  musicianship — a 
recreation  which  is  recommended  to  other 
sightless  men  and  women. 

Plants,  S.  E. 

A summer  camp  project.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  31,  1937.  pp.  155-156. 

Describes  a successful  experiment  made 
by  the  Committee  of  Service  to  the  Blind 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide 
for  summer  camp  vacations  for  the  blind 
children  of  the  District. 

Post,  D.  O. 

Personality  development  through  a 
social  program  at  the  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind.  Teachers  Forum,  12,  1940.  pp. 
48-51,  52. 

Individual  guidance  in  recreation  as 
practiced  at  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind. 


What  should  boys  and  girls  do  with 
their  free  time  in  a residential  school  for 
the  blind?  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp.  135-139. 

The  first  awakening  of  interests  that 
can  be  pursued  in  free  time  should  begin 
in  the  classroom.  The  unit  plan  of  teach- 
ing opens  up  many  possibilities  for  free 
time  activities.  Specific  subjects  such  as 
domestic  science  and  music  lead  to  many 
extracurricular  activities. 

Potts,  P.  C. 

The  use  and  possibilities  of  the  radio 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1932. 
pp.  715-718. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  radio  is  of 
great  value  as  a means  of  recreation  for 
blind  students  in  addition  to  its  use  in 
the  education  of  the  blind. 
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Pratt,  R.  R. 

The  importance  of  playground  work, 
and  of  free  and  directed  play,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1910.  pp.  70-73. 

Most  all  play  that  is  good  for  the  seeing 
child  is  applicable  to  the  blind  child  if 
properly  directed.  The  kindergarten  and 
classroom  work  must  be  supplemented 
with  play,  and  the  connection  of  work  and 
play,  in  and  out  of  school,  fosters  a spirit 
which  transforms  play  into  work  and 
work  into  pleasure. 

Quimby,  N.  F. 

Wrestling  and  the  physical  education 
program.  Teachers  Forum,  6,  1934.  pp. 
88-90. 

Tells  of  the  success  of  a wrestling  team 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  competition 
with  seeing  high  school  students. 


What  activities  that  may  be  taught  in  a 
physical  education  program  may  be  an 
incentive  for  leisure-time  activities.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1940.  pp.  133-135-. 

Discusses  such  activities  as  wrestling, 
bowling,  swimming,  track  sports,  hiking, 
roller  skating,  rowing,  social  dancing. 

Raigecourt. 

Des  jeux  pour  les  aveugles.  Villey  & 
Perouze,  Ftudes  pedagogiques,  1923.  pp. 
42-44. 

This  paper,  originally  written  in  1903 
discusses  games  for  the  blind  in  two 
sections,  sedentary  and  active.  There  are 
references  to  other  early  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Reams,  H.  E. 

“A-camping  we  went”.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  111-113. 

A short  account  of  the  1940  campaign 
season  as  carried  on  by  the  Recreation 
Center  for  the  Blind  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 


An  experiment  in  recreation  for  the 
blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  32,  1938. 
pp.  105-109. 

Tells  of  various  activities  organized  by 
the  WPA  Recreation  for  the  Adult  Blind 
project,  established  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Resthaven.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  30, 
1936.  pp.  157-158. 

Tells  of  Resthaven,  a vacation  camp  for 
blind  women  at  Monroe,  New  York. 

Richmond. 

Outdoor  sports  for  the  blind.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  18,  1930.  pp.  1 49-152. 

Surveys  the  various  outdoor  sports 
which  may  be  profitably  enjoyed  by  the 
blind. 

Rickard,  R.  R. 

Chess  and  checkers  for  the  blind.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  121-124. 

Various  games,  especially  chess  and 
checkers,  are  used  for  entertainment,  as 
well  as  in  a program  of  social  adjustment. 
A large  number  of  schools  are  using  these 
games  as  a means  of  indoor  competition. 


Chess  and  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  166-167. 

Discusses  chess  as  a valuable  basis  for 
social  contact,  and  thus  of  importance  in 
the  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  in- 
dividual. The  formation  of  chess  clubs  in 
schools  for  the  blind  is  recommended. 

Robinson,  J.  E. 

Theatre-going  for  the  blind.  New  Bea- 
con, 30,  1946.  pp.  27,  53-54. 

A blind  man  tells  of  his  own  pleasure 
in  theatre-going,  and  discusses  the  dis- 
advantages that  must  be  overcome. 

Rogers,  H.  S. 

Sight  and  sightless  draught-playing. 
Mentor,  i,  1891.  pp.  57-62,  91-93,  123-125, 
155-156,  189-191,  224-226,  293-297,  357-360. 

Instructions  for  the  blind  player  of 
checkers,  with  de‘'ailed  discussions  of 
many  games  actually  played. 

Rutherford,  E. 

Recreation  and  play  for  blind  children. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1922.  pp.  31-35. 

Blind  children  are  often  looked  upon  as 
something  apart  and  they  are  shielded 
from  harm  in  every  possible  way,  while 
in  reality  they  crave  for  knowledge, 
amusement,  recreation  and  something  to 
do.  Games  and  play  will  stimulate  the 
blind  child,  lessen  his  timidity  and  culti- 
vate initiative,  by  giving  much  poise  and 
bodily  grace. 
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Schroder. 

Das  Spiel  in  der  Blindenanstalt,  seine 
Bedeutung  und  seine  Art.  Blindenfreund, 
17,  1897.  pp.  4^-51. 

The  play  of  the  child  will  determine 
the  character  of  the  adult.  A condition  for 
profitable  play  is  free  space  in  the  open. 
Encouragement  of  initiative  and  imagina- 
tion is  of  prime  importance. 

Septinelli,  a.  C. 

Recreation  for  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1947. 
pp.  107-113. 

Describes  the  various  activities  which 
are  made  available  to  the  blind  through 
the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Braille 
Institution  of  America.  Discusses  the  selec- 
tion of  activities,  the  use  of  volunteer 
workers,  choice  of  location,  transporta- 
tion, etc. 

Sherman,  A.  W. 

Winter  sports  and  recreational  activities 
at  Perkins.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  39, 
1945.  pp.  7-10. 

Smith,  B. 

The  need  for  a planned  recreational  pro- 
gram in  our  schools.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  21 1- 
214-  , 

This  paper  is  based  on  experiences  at 
Perkins  Institution. 

Spearman,  M.  T. 

Recreation  for  blind  children.  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Office,  1927. 
76p. 

A handbook  of  recreational  activities  for 
blind  children  prepared  after  a study  of 
many  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  as  well  as  the  leading 
ones  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  The  table  of 
contents  include:  Games  and  play  for 
little  children.  Recreation  for  older  boys 
and  girls.  Music  as  recreation  for  the  blind, 
and  Equipment  for  playground,  play- 
room, and  gymnasium. 

Sports  for  the  blind,  by  an  onlooker. 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  13,  1924.  pp.  13-14. 

An  account  of  impressions  received 
while  watching  blind  children  engage  in 
competitive  sport  and  games. 


Stirling,  I. 

No  handicap  when  the  blind  play 
bridge.  Bridge  Forum,  i,  1932,  No.  2.  pp. 
11-12. 

A bridge  club  for  a group  of  blind  girls 
is  formed  in  New  York.  Cards  marked  in 
braille  are  used  and  the  score  is  kept  in 
braille. 

Summer  vacation  camps.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  30,  1937.  pp.  95-104. 

Camp  Landis,  by  Anne  Rowe  Stevens; 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
by  Edward  M.  Dowling;  Camp  Happi- 
ness, by  William  J.  Adickes;  Vacation 
Camp  for  the  Blind,  by  Alma  T.  Seixas; 
Detroit  Lions  Club  Camp — 1935,  by 
Florence  R.  Shields;  Montebello  Camp,  by 
Evalyn  M.  Griswold;  Huntington  Camp, 
by  Esther  Elkins  Richmond;  Highbrook 
Lodge,  by  Eva  B.  Palmer;  Westminster 
Camp,  by  Edna  Stainton. 

Thomas,  M.  G. 

Party  games  for  the  blind.  London,  Na- 
tional Instimte  for  the  Blind,  1950.  329. 
(N.I.B.  Bulletins  No.  17) 

A handbook  designed  to  be  of  aid  to 
the  home  teacher  and  others  concerned 
with  the  entertainment  of  the  blind  in 
listing  a wide  range  of  games  which 
mostly  do  not  require  much  physical 
activity. 

Turner,  V. 

Games.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  18,  1930. 
pp.  109-110. 

A description  of  the  game.  Sport  X,  as 
developed  at  the  Chorleywood  College  for 
blind  girls,  England. 

Tylor,  T.  H. 

The  value  of  chess  to  the  blind.  New 
Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  228-229. 

The  exceptional  success  of  blind  chess 
players  in  the  British  Chess  Championship 
tournaments  has  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  game  in  the  life  of 
the  blind. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

The  world  of  the  blind;  a psychological 
study.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1930.  pp.  133-148.  ^ 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  blind,  but  games  and  various 
sports  are  often  better  for  them,  as  they 
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serve  to  develop  all  their  faculties  and  at 
the  same  time,  that  substitution  of  the 
senses  which  is  the  keystone  of  their 
activity.  Dancing,  bicycling,  horseback 
riding,  swimming,  games  of  various  kinds, 
etc.,  are  all  favorite  pastimes  of  the  blind. 

Voss,  W. 

Kieler  Spiele  fiir  Blinde.  Blindenjreund, 
54,  1934.  pp.  303-306. 

A description  of  a number  of  table 
games  which  have  been  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  blind. 

Watson,  L.  R. 

The  theatre  and  the  blind.  New  Beacon, 
19,  1935-  PP-  313-315- 
A blind  man  tells  of  the  pleasure  he  gets 
from  his  visits  to  the  theater. 

Ways  and  means  in  planning  school 
activities — Round  table.  World  Con- 


ference on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  360-365. 

This  discussion  was  limited  to  activities 
— organized  or  voluntary — outside  the 
usual  school  routine.  Such  activities  in- 
clude camp  fire,  girl  and  boy  scout  troops, 
debating  or  literary  societies,  glee  clubs 
and  orchestra,  dancing,  camping  and 
sports,  etc. 

Wilson,  E.  A. 

Extracurricular  activities  for  the  blind. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1928.  pp.  383-387. 

A study  of  activities  reported  from 
various  schools  for  the  blind.  These  activi- 
ties have  been  grouped  according  to  the 
following  divisions:  Music,  industry,  reli- 
gion, athletics,  activities  based  on  literary 
pursuits,  and  a miscellaneous  group  dif- 
fering from  these  and  from  each  other. 
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Abel,  G.  L. 

Are  standards  and  professional  qualifi- 
cations in  need  of  revision  at  this  time.? 
Seer,  20,  No.  4,  1950.  pp.  73-78. 

Discusses  present  standards  in  education 
and  other  qualifications  of  the  home 
teacher  of  the  blind. 

Allen,  E.  E. 

Home  teaching  pioneering  in  Philadel- 
phia. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp. 
19-21. 

Early  history  of  home  teaching  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States. 

Allen,  M.  B. 

The  case  approach  in  a differentiated 
case  load.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  34,  1940. 
pp.  123-127. 


Home  teaching  in  Utah.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  17,  1923,  No.  i.  pp.  20-23. 


Individual  adjustment  of  the  blind  in 
the  home.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1948.  pp.  59-66. 

Describes  the  opportunities  that  a home 
teacher  has  to  help  a newly  blinded  per- 
son to  adjust  to  blindness. 


Anderson,  D.  K. 

The  social  caseworker’s  relation  to  con- 
cepts of  blindness.  Social  Casewor\,  31, 
1950.  pp.  416-420. 

Through  counseling  and  various  educa- 
tional methods  the  social  caseworker  can 
have  an  important  role  in  assisting  with 
the  adjustment  of  blind  persons  to  the 
concepts  of  blindness  in  present-day  Amer- 
ican culture. 

Bainbrigge,  E.  M. 

Home  teaching  societies  for  the  blind. 
Conference  on  Matters  Relating  to  the 
Blind,  Westminster,  1902.  pp.  193-198. 

The  early  history  of  home  teaching  in 
England. 

Baker,  E.  A. 

Home  teaching  in  Western  Canada. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  Tj,  1933.  pp.  8-1 1. 

The  author  is  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Barnard,  M. 

The  general  case  worker  and  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  33,  1939.  pp.  99- 
102.  (Also  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the 
Blind?  II,  1941.  pp.  96-103) 
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Outlines  the  problems  and  the  respon- 
sibilities which  will  fall  on  the  general 
caseworker  who  includes  within  his  case 
load  families  where  there  is  a blind  per- 
son, either  as  parent  or  child. 

Belmont,  L.  P. 

Case  work  techniques  in  work  with  the 
blind.  Family,  23,  1942.  pp.  8-13. 

Contains  summaries  of  a number  of 
actual  case  reports. 

Bindt,  J. 

Cooperation  in  the  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess as  affecting  home  teaching.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1950.  pp.  24-30. 

Gives  an  outline  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  a home  teacher  may  be  an  active 
agent  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

Boggs,  M. 

A case  work  approach  to  the  problems 
of  impaired  vision.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
3B  1937-  PP-  70-76. 

Two  case  studies  involving  two  blind 
boys  are  used  as  illustrations  in  a discus- 
sion of  problems  to  be  met  with  in  social 
casework  with  the  blind. 

Bradshaw,  E.  V. 

The  home  teaching  service  in  the  North. 
Teacher  of  the  Blir^,  23,  1934.  pp.  12-20. 

Observations  from  experience  as  a home 
teacher  in  the  six  northern  counties  of 
England. 


Impressions  of  the  home  teaching  serv- 
ice in  the  North.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
21,  1933.  pp.  123-130. 

A home  teacher  tells  of  his  work. 

Bullock,  A. 

The  sightless  patient.  The  Trained 
Nurse  and  Hospital  Review,  November, 
1940.  pp.  357-360. 

Advise  to  nurses  on  what  to  do  for  a 
newly  blinded  patient. 

Campbell,  M.  D. 

Help  for  the  newly  blinded.  American 
Journal  of  Nursing,  42,  1942.  pp.  1284- 
1287. 

Advise  to  members  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession and  occupational  therapists  on 
what  to  do  when  the  patient  has  been 


informed  that  his  loss  of  vision  is  in- 
evitable or  permanent. 

Carris,  L.  H.,  and  Crocker,  F.  B. 

Home  teachers  in  the  field  of  preven- 
tion. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  30,  1936. 
pp.  20-22. 

Case-work  principles  in  work  for  the  blind 
— a symposium.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
26,  1932.  pp.  214-217. 

Social  case  work  applied  in  work  for  the 
blind,  by  Mary  Virginia  Miller;  How  case- 
work principles  are  applied  in  work  for 
the  blind,  by  Calvin  S.  Glover;  Case  work 
with  the  blind,  by  Eva  B.  Palmer;  How 
the  principles  and  technique  of  social  case 
work  can  be  applied  to  home  teaching,  by 
Ethel  L.  Harvey. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Handbook  for  home  teachers  of  the 
blind.  Bristol,  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  1947.  277p.  4.rev.ed. 

A handbook  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  English  examinations  for 
home  teachers  and  as  a manual  for  much 
of  the  teachers’  daily  work.  Earlier  edi- 
tions of  this  book  in  1925,  1927,  1934, 
1940. 

Connelly,  A. 

The  social  position  of  a home  teacher  in 
a community.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  20, 
1926,  No.  2.  pp.  23-31. 

Considers  the  duties  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  home  teacher  of  the  blind, 
especially  in  a small  community. 

CORMACK,  J. 

A compendium  of  information  for  home 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  20,  1932.  pp.  109-113. 

A suggeted  outline  of  what  a really 
helpful  handbook  for  home  teachers 
should  contain. 

Cowan,  L.  B. 

Home  teaching  in  Canada;  a rehabilita- 
tion service  for  blind  persons.  Masters’ 
thesis.  University  of  Toronto,  1948.  I22p. 
(Mimeographed) 

Cowley,  I.  M. 

Is  a home  teaching  service  necessary? 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  25,  1937.  pp.  156- 
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160.  (Also  New  Beacon,  21,  1937.  pp.  18- 
19,  46-47,  78-79,  102-104.) 

Outlines  the  duties  of  the  home  teacher, 
both  as  a teacher  and  as  a visiting  welfare 
worker,  and  concludes  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  the  home  teaching 
service. 

Cowley,  R.  G. 

Home  teachers’  examination.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  14,  1926.  pp.  122-126. 

An  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  re- 
quirements for  the  examination  for  home 
teacher’s  certificate  conducted  by  the  Col- 
lege and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  in  England. 

Dickinson,  F. 

Functions  of  the  home  teacher.  Seer, 
19,  No.  4,  1949.  pp.  31-35. 

Dickinson,  R.  M. 

How  and  when  the  various  embossed 
types  should  be  taught.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Worj^ers  for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp. 
118-122. 

A home  teacher  of  the  blind  explains 
his  methods  of  teaching  braille  to  those 
blinded  in  adult  life. 

Dinsmore.  a.  B. 

The  home  teacher’s  contribution  in 
working  with  deaf-blind  people.  Mid- 
Western  Conference  of  Home  Teachers, 
Report,  1951.  pp.  23-29. 

Douglas,  R.  E. 

Why  have  a social  worker  in  a school 
for  the  blind?  Teachers  Forum,  9,  1936. 
pp.  26-28. 

Outlines  the  duties  of  the  social  worker 
of  Perkins  Institution  as  a link  between 
the  school,  the  home  and  the  wider  com- 
munity. 

Dunton,  W.  R. 

Reconstruction  therapy.  Philadelphia, 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1919.  pp.  187-196. 

Chapter  14,  “Occupational  therapy  for 
the  blind”  discusses  the  adjustment  of  the 
newly  blinded  adult  through  a program 
of  training  and  recreation. 

Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 
Proceedings,  Biennial. 


Fairhurst,  D. 

Presentation  of  a full  week’s  work  in 
a rural  area.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  26, 
1937-  PP-  9-14- 

Outlines  the  program  for  a home 
teacher’s  work  in  the  north  of  England. 

Fitton,  C.  a. 

The  cooperation  of  the  home  teacher 
with  local  agencies.  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  162- 
166. 

Personal  experiences  of  a blind  home 
teacher  with  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fitzsimmons,  M. 

Treatment  of  dependency  related  to 
permanent  physical  handicap.  Family,  23, 
1943.  pp.  329-336. 

Contains  a detailed  report  of  the  case  of 
a 32-year-old  man  who  lost  his  sight  fol- 
lowing an  operation  for  brain  tumor. 

Foley,  K.  M. 

Civic  responsibilities  of  home  teachers. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1925.  pp.  74-80. 

A home  teacher’s  own  conceptions  of 
her  duties. 


Five  lectures  on  blindness.  Sacramento, 
California  State  Printing  Office,  1919.  49p. 

The  psychology  of  blindness;  The  blind 
child  and  its  development;  The  re-educa- 
tion of  the  blind  adult;  The  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  blind;  Prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vision  in 
adults  and  children. 


Home  teaching  a library  function  in 
California.  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  1930.  pp.  488-491. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  home 
teaching  for  the  blind  in  California. 


Home  teaching  and  library  work  in 
California.  American  Association  of  Wor\- 
ers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  90-94. 

Home  teaching  in  California  as  an 
added  function  of  the  California  State 
Library. 


Learning  how  to  be  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  23,  1930,  No.  4.  pp.  9-13. 
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Analyzes  the  work  of  the  home  teacher, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  adjustment  and 
encouragement  of  the  newly  blind. 


The  home  teacher  and  the  child  of  pre- 
school age.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  21, 
1927.  pp.  41-44. 

Frequently  the  home  teacher  for  the 
blind  is  called  upon  to  give  advice  on  the 
training  of  the  small  blind  child. 


The  re-education  of  the  blind  adult. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  13,  1919.  pp.  47-52. 

Home  teaching  of  the  blind  as  offered 
by  the  California  State  Library. 

Forward,  S.  L. 

Home  teaching^ — a specialty.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1951.  pp.  16-19. 

The  responsibility  for  keeping  home 
teaching  a specialty  rests  with  agencies 
and  employers  or  home  teachers  as  well 
as  with  the  home  teachers  themselves. 

Fraser,  C.  F. 

Home  teaching.  Mentor,  3,  1893.  pp. 
186-189. 

Describes  the  introduction  of  home 
teaching  of  the  blind  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

French,  M.  E. 

The  training  and  functoin  of  the  home 
teacher  as  the  specialized  home  teacher 
sees  it.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  116-119. 

Discusses  whether  the  home  teacher  for 
the  blind  should  be  primarily  a teacher  or 
a social  worker. 


What  should  be  the  qualifications,  aims 
and  methods  of  the  home  teacher?  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1911.  pp.  34-35. 

An  early  presentation  of  the  work  of 
the  home  teacher. 

Fripp,  A.  M. 

The  home  teacher,  home  occupations  for 
the  blind,  and  second  grade  workers. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  15,  1927.  pp.  12 1- 
128. 

An  outline  of  personal  qualifications 
considered  essential  in  a home  teacher  of 
the  blind. 


Gaffney,  E.  C. 

Home  teaching  for  the  blind.  Minnesota 
Welfare,  4,  No.  9,  1949.  pp.  6-9.  (Also 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  47-50) 
A home  teacher  for  the  blind  in  a state 
agency  discusses  the  place  she  fills  in  a 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind. 

Galster,  A.  E. 

Social  work  standards  in  work  with 
the  blind.  Seer,  10,  No.  4,  1940.  pp.  14-18. 

Sums  up  present  day  standards  for  social 
case  work.  Says  there  are  no  standards 
applicable  exclusively  to  social  work  with 
the  blind,  that  these  are  just  the  same  as 
those  for  any  social  work. 

Gaster,  S.  M.  G. 

Rural  home  teaching  in  England. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  30,  1941.  pp.  45-49. 

Gay,  L.  Y. 

Social  case  work  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944. 
pp.  215-220. 

Considers  the  new  opportunities  for 
social  casework  with  the  blind  brought 
about  with  the  passage  in  1943  of  the 
Barden-La  Follette  amendment  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Gayford,  M. 

How  home  teachers  of  the  blind  may 
use  medical  resources.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  63-67. 

Tells  the  home  teacher  why  he  should 
be  interested  in  his  client’s  health,  how 
he  can  learn  what  resources  are  available 
for  his  client,  and  how  he  can  help  his 
client  to  use  these  resources  to  maintain 
maximum  well-being. 

Geffner,  M.  M. 

The  blind  are  not  apart.  Survey  Mid- 
monthly, 81,  1945.  pp.  14-16. 

“A  social  worker  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Blind  reminds 
us  that  these  handicapped  persons  are  in- 
dividuals.” 

Getliff,  E.  H. 

The  home  teaching  service  in  schemes 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  New  Beacon, 
32,  1940.  pp.  221-223. 

A British  discussion  of  the  need  for 
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home  teaching  services,  and  why  it  is 
necessary  for  the  home  teacher  or  home 
visitor  to  be  a trained  and  qualified 
worker. 

Gilmartin,  T.  F. 

Home  teaching  and  social  case  work. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  41-47. 

Advocates  that  the  basic  principles, 
methods,  techniques,  and  approach  used 
in  home  teaching  of  the  blind  should  as 
closely  as  possible  be  identical  with  those 
used  in  general  social  casework. 


A plea  for  the  wider  acceptance  and 
use  of  grade  two  braille  by  home  teachers. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  241- 
244. 

Glover,  C.  S. 

Case  work  as  applied  by  agencies  for 
the  blind.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  128-132. 


Home  teaching.  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What 
of  the  Blind?  1938.  pp.  118-124. 

An  historical  and  general  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

Goldthwaite,  L.  a. 

The  Talking  book.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  31,  1937.  pp.  13-16. 

A librarian  speaks  to  a group  of  home 
teachers  of  their  responsibility  and  their 
opportunity  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Talking  book  machine. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Health,  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Welfare 
OF  THE  Blind. 

Handbook  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  England  and  Wales.  London,  His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1939.  549. 
rev.  ed. 

In  this  general  informational  book  on 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  England,  sev- 
eral pages  are  devoted  to  the  organization 
and  development  of  home  teaching  service 
for  the  blind.  Earlier  editions,  1927  and 
1934,  will  give  additional  information  on 
home  teaching  in  England. 


Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  home 
teaching.  London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office,  1937.  I4p. 


The  Committee  was  appointed  “to  in- 
vestigate the  service  of  the  home  teaching 
of  the  blind  from  all  aspects  and  with  due 
regard  to  previous  memoranda  and  rec- 
ommendations, with  a view  to  the  making, 
if  necessary,  of  further  recommenda- 
tions . . .” 

Grey,  H. 

Some  reflections  after  twenty  years  of 
home  teaching.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  34, 
1946.  pp.  59-64. 

Experiences  of  an  English  home  teacher. 
Griffis,  G.  W. 

Home  teaching  as  a profession.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  272-276. 

Mainly  concerned  with  the  home  teach- 
er’s relationship  with  his  client  and  the 
importance  of  gaining  his  complete  con- 
fidence. 

Gutzeit,  E.  E. 

Case  work  services  to  visually-handi- 
capped adults.  Master’s  thesis.  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1941.  (Typewritten) 


Medical-social  aspects  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
38,  1944.  pp.  196-201. 

Concerns  the  medical  and  social  case 
work  services  made  available  to  the  blind 
through  the  passage  in  1943  of  the  Barden- 
La  Follette  amendment  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Halliday,  W.  R. 

Professional  knowledge  and  the  home 
teachers’  examination.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  21,  1933.  pp.  183-186. 

Suggestions  for  questions  in  personal 
knowledge  to  be  used  in  the  English 
home  teachers’  examinations. 

Hardin,  G. 

Home  teaching  in  Washington  state. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  169- 
171. 


An  integrated  program  of  services  to 
the  blind  and  the  relationship  of  home 
teaching  to  the  other  services.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  42,  1948.  pp.  277-280. 

Describes  the  system  of  services  to  the 
blind  which  has  been  established  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 
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, and  O’Brien,  R.  W. 

The  training  of  home  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  122-124. 

A description  of  the  summer  courses 
given  for  home  teachers  of  the  blind  at 
the  University,  and  of  other  courses  which 
are  deemed  suitable  for  the  home  teacher’s 
general  education. 

Harper,  G.  S. 

The  home  teacher  as  a social  service 
worker  from  the  standpoint  of  an  em- 
ploying executive.  American  Association 
of  Wor\ers  for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  122- 
128. 

An  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  home 
teacher’s  work  from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
ministration. The  field  of  work  to  be 
covered  embraces  specialized  instruction 
of  the  blind,  and  social  case  work  includ- 
ing medical  “follow-up”. 


A home  teacher’s  contribution  to  sight 
saving.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  147-155. 

Points  out  the  need  for  a knowledge  of 
eye  conditions  in  the  home  teacher  who 
is  charged  with  general  health  follow-up 
work  and  individual  casework,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  teaching  duties. 


The  significance  of  eye  diagnosis  in 
home  teachers’  social  case  work.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  25,  1931.  pp.  140-144. 

Discusses  the  necessity  for  a training  in 
medical-social  work  for  the  home  teacher 
who  should  be  in  reality  a social  service 
worker  acting  as  specialist  to  the  blind. 

Hayes,  H.  E. 

The  case  approach  in  an  integrated  case 
load.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  34,  1940. 
pp.  1 19-122. 


A survey  of  home  teaching  programs. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  195- 
198. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  secure 
information  regarding  home  teaching  pro- 
grams in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
to  assist  in  evaluating  and  planning  for 
the  future  such  a program  in  the  state  of 
Kansas. 


Hayes,  L.  Y. 

What  should  be  the  qualifications,  aims, 
and  methods  of  the  home  teacher?  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1911.  pp.  32-33. 

One  of  the  first  home  teachers  for  the 
blind  tells  of  her  work. 

Hayes,  S.  P. 

Psychology  and  the  home  teacher.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp.  51-66. 

A discussion  of  ways  in  which  psychol- 
ogy touches  the  daily  life  of  the  blind 
with  helpful  hints  for  the  home  teacher. 
Contains  a survey  of  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Hogan,  M.  R. 

The  home  teacher  as  a social  service 
worker.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  119-121. 

Suggests  an  expansion  of  the  social 
service  side  of  home  teaching  for  the 
blind. 

Holmes,  C.  W. 

Normal  course  for  Canadian  home 
teachers.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  16,  1922. 
pp.  107-108. 

The  Canadian  plan  of  training  home 
teachers  for  the  blind. 

Holsopple,  J.  Q. 

Psychological  problems  of  the  newly 
blinded  adult.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  24, 
1931,  No.  4.  pp.  33-37,. 45-. 

Discusses  the  reorganization  of  the  pat- 
tern of  life  necessary  in  the  newly  blinded 
adult,  and  what  the  social  worker  can  do 
to  help  in  this  adjustment. 

Holtzer,  B.  F. 

The  adjustment  of  the  newly  blind. 
Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  1938. 
pp.  1 09- 1 17. 

Discusses  the  work  of  a medical  social 
worker  in  a city  hospital  where  all  cases 
of  newly  acquired  blindness  are  put  on  the 
visiting  list. 

Home  teachers — sightless  or  seeing?  a 
symposium.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  26, 
1932.  pp.  13-25.  ^ 

Blind  versus  seeing  home  teachers,  by 
O.  H.  Burritt;  The  blind  who  lead  the 
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blind,  by  Murray  B.  Allen;  The  home 
teacher  for  the  blind,  by  A.  Siddall. 

Home  visiting  and  teaching  of  the  adult 
blind,  by  Veritas.  Beacon,  6,  1923,  No. 
74,  pp.  1-3;  No.  75,  pp.  1-4;  No.  76, 
pp.  1-8. 

I,  The  value  of  the  service;  11,  Some 
misconceptions  examined;  III,  The  cer- 
tification of  home  teachers;  IV,  Some 
hints  on  hygiene. 

Hook,  A. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  outdoor  blind. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  18,  1929.  pp.  34-37. 

This  article  deals  with  the  teaching  of 
handicrafts  to  the  blind  in  their  homes. 

Hughes,  Mrs. 

Home  visiting  in  a rural  area  of  Ire- 
land. New  Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  256-258. 
A home  teacher  tells  of  her  work, 

Hugo,  M. 

Qualifications  and  duties  of  a home 
teacher,  and  the  value  of  accurate  case 
records.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp.  113-115. 

Johnson,  L.  J. 

A program  for  home  teaching.  Seer,  9, 
No.  4,  1939.  pp.  16-20. 

Jones,  E.  M. 

The  home  teaching  service,  past,  present 
and  future.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  25,  1936. 
pp.  29-38. 

Gives  the  history  of  home  teaching  in 
England. 


The  work  of  the  home  teacher  in  war 
time.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  30,  1941. 
pp.  34-40. 

Among  the  problems  discussed  in  this 
paper  by  an  English  home  teacher  is  that 
of  caring  for  the  blind  person  who  has 
to  be  evacuated  to  the  country. 

Jones,  I.  E. 

The  home  teacher  meets  the  pre-school 
and  post-school  child.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1940.  pp. 
153-158. 

The  home  teacher’s  chief  area  of  work 
is  with  adults,  but  almost  invariably  she 
is  drafted  for  service  among  blind  chil- 
dren. 


The  home  teacher’s  approach  to,  and 
the  personal  adjustment  of,  the  adult 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  261-266. 

Considers  various  problems  in  personal 
adjustment  and  dijfferent  types  of  pupils 
met  with  by  the  home  teacher  for  the 
blind. 

Jones,  O.  E. 

The  function  of  the  home  teacher  as  an 
agency  for  rehabilitating  the  adult  blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1925.  pp.  80-84. 

Jottings  from  a home  teacher’s  handbook. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  13,  1925.  pp. 
70-75- 

Kennedy,  I.  W. 

Home  teaching  of  the  adult  blind.  . . . 
And  There  Was  Light,  2,  1933,  No.  8. 
pp.  28-31. 

A short  sketch  about  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society. 

Klein,  M.  H. 

Casework— -a  specialty  in  working  with 
the  homebound  blind.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp. 
14-16. 


An  individualized  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  blindness  and  impaired  vision. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  95- 
99.  (Also  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the 
Blind?  II,  1941.  pp.  87-95) 

Psychiatric  social  casework  with  the 
blind. 

Kravetz,  M. 

An  experience  in  learning  in  the  super- 
visory relationship  to  relate  to  the  realities 
of  working  with  blind  recipients  of  public 
assistance.  Master’s  thesis,  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  1946.  40,xp.  (Type- 
written) 

“Presented  as  a recognition  of  my  own 
personal  development  as  a blind  student 
case  worker  at  the  Pa.  School  of  Social 
Work.” 

Latimer,  H,  R. 

Human  values  in  home  teaching.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  238-239. 
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An  executive  in  work  with  the  blind 
gives  his  definition  of  home  teaching  for 
the  blind. 

Liggett,  M. 

Report  on  skills  being  taught  by  home 
teachers.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1950.  pp.  97-99. 

Report  based  on  answers  to  a question- 
naire sent  to  a number  of  home  teachers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Braille 
reading  is  the  only  subject  generally  taught 
everywhere.  Subjects  such  as  typing,  home 
economics,  crocheting,  thonging,  mat-mak- 
ing, and  waflSe  weaving  were  high  in 
popularity. 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

Psychological  principles  in  home  teach- 
ing. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp. 
3^"35- 

A summary  of  those  principles  which 
are  of  particular  applicability  to  home 
teaching  in  its  modern  connotation. 

McGibbons,  P. 

The  necessity  of  teaching  handicrafts 
for  rehabilitation.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp.  115-118. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  through  no  other 
medium  is  it  quite  so  possible  to  get  a 
responsive  reaction  from  the  individual 
contacted  as  that  of  some  form  of  simple, 
easy  handwork. 

McGrath,  L. 

Interviewing  techniques  in  a counseling 
situation.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946. 
pp.  185-188. 

Outlines  a case  in  which  the  home 
teacher,  by  choice  of  the  blinded  person, 
was  the  only  counselor. 

McIntyre,  N.  G. 

Home  training  of  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1934.  pp.  169-173. 

A presentation  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  home  teaching,  outlining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  home  teacher  and  suggesting 
the  relationship  of  home  teaching  to  other 
social  agencies  in  the  community. 

McKay,  E.  C. 

Home  teachers’  qualifications.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  33,  1939.  pp.  148-150. 


Presents  the  minimum  qualifications 
for  the  new  home  teacher  just  entering 
the  field  as  set  up  by  a group  of  repre- 
sentative executives  of  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

Maloney,  E.  M. 

How  can  the  social  case  worker  help 
in  making  home  teaching  available  and 
effective  with  the  blind.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951. 
pp.  79-83. 

Describes  the  functions  of  the  caseworker 
which  need  to  be  accomplished  before 
teaching  can  have  any  meaning  to  the 
client. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Report  on  the  feasibility  of  instructing 
adult  blind  at  their  homes;  reprinted  from 
the  64th  annual  report.  1901.  39p. 

Reports  on  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts;  sug- 
gests points  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind; 
surveys  what  is  being  done  at  present 
and  what  further  provisions  might  be 
promoted. 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

The  home  teacher’s  psychological  prob- 
lems. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  19,  1925, 
No.  2.  pp.  11-14. 

This  article,  supposed  to  be  the  first  of 
a series,  deals  with  manifestations  of  hys- 
teria in  a pupil  and  what  the  home  teacher 
should  do  about  this. 


How  can  the  psychologist  serve  the 
home-teacher?  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1925.  pp.  84-88. 

Discussing  cooperation  between  the 
social  worker  and  the  psychological 
expert. 

Melvin,  M. 

What  do  we  teach?  Some  aspects  of  the 
home  teacher’s  work.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  164-167. 

Merivale,  J.  a. 

Home  visiting  and  home  teaching. 
World  Conference  on  Wor^  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  312-321. 

A comprehensive  and  authoritative  re- 
port on  home  teaching  in  England. 
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Mid-Western  Conference  of  Home 
Teacher. 

Conference  reports.  Biennial. 

Mitchek,  D.  a. 

Our  blind  citizens;  a study  of  the  needs 
of  one  hundred  blind  adults  living  in 
Metropolitan  Detroit.  Master’s  thesis, 
Wayne  University,  1941.  73p.  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

This  study  had  a dual  purpose,  to  ob- 
tain a census  of  the  blind,  and  to  study 
intensively  a definite  number  of  blind 
cases  who  were  visited  to  obtain  a com- 
plete picture  of  need. 

Mitchell,  M. 

Presentation  of  a full  week’s  work  in 
an  urban  area.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  26, 
1937-  PP-  31-35- 

Outlines  a program  for  a home 
teacher’s  work  in  a city  in  England. 

Moon,  W. 

Home  teaching  and  free  libraries  for 
the  blind.  Conference  of  the  Blind  and 
Their  Friends,  London,  1890.  pp.  107-11T. 

A sketch  of  the  origin  and  success  of 
home  teaching  of  the  blind  by  the  origina- 
tor of  the  movement. 


Light  for  the  blind;  a history  of  the 
origin  and  success  of  Moon’s  system  of 
reading  for  the  blind.  London,  Longmans 
& Co.,  1877.  pp.  67-167. 

History  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  home  teaching  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land. 

Moss,  T.  J. 

Case  work  with  the  blind  within  a 
family  agency  setting.  Master’s  thesis, 
Simmons  College,  1946.  pbp.  (Type- 
written) 

Considers  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
agency  and  describes  cases  under  study. 
Surveys  medical  information  on  cases,  rea- 
sons for  referral,  problems  of  clients,  and 
tools  used  in  case  work  treatment. 

Owen,  J. 

Home  teaching  in  a rural  area.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  28,  1939.  pp.  57-67. 

An  English  home  teacher  gives  an  ac- 
count of  her  work  and  points  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  met  with. 


Palmer,  E.  B. 

Family  case  work  with  blind  clients. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1929.  pp.  94-101. 

Points  out  the  great  need  for  expert 
social  casework  with  blind  clients,  and 
the  specific  problems  the  special  social 
worker  must  be  prepared  to  meet. 

Patterson,  P. 

Social  work  as  applied  to  home  teach- 
ing. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  35,  1941.  pp. 
25-28. 

A home  teacher  of  the  blind  presents 
her  views  regarding  personal  qualifica- 
tions for  and  duties  inherent  to  her  work. 

Paul,  M.  T. 

Occupational  therapy  for  newly  blinded 
persons.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  27,  1933. 
pp.  77-78,  83. 

Gives  suggestions  for  occupational  ther- 
apy work  which  should  be  one  of  the  first 
steps  introduced  by  the  caseworker  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  newly  blind. 

Plants,  S.  E. 

Home  teaching  and  casework  with  the 
blind.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950. 
pp.  1 19-140. 

Discusses  the  development  of  home 
teaching  programs  for  the  adult  blind, 
selection  of  home  teachers,  problems  and 
aims  of  home  teaching,  the  relationship 
of  the  caseworker  and  the  home  teacher 
within  the  program  of  the  Family  Service 
Association. 

Pollard,  G.  E. 

Home  teachers  and  pensions  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  158-162. 

Deals  mainly  with  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  the  ideal  home  teacher. 

Pollock,  A.  D. 

Home  teaching  in  the  Shetlands. 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  39,  1950.  pp.  4-6. 

Post,  D.  O. 

An  analysis  of  the  Overbrook  home 
teacher  training  course.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  36,  1942.  pp.  71-80. 

Pringle,  J.  C. 

More  about  casework.  New  Beacon,  17, 
1933.  pp.  165-168. 
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Discusses  casework  with  the  blind  in 
England. 

Proctor,  G. 

Factors  contributing  to  adjustment  to 
blindness  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of 
eighteen  case  studies  in  which  some  ad- 
justment is  seen.  Master’s  thesis,  Wayne 
University,  1946.  68p.  (Typewritten) 

Purse,  B. 

Some  observations  on  case-work.  New 
Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  126-128. 

Discusses  casework  with  the  blind  in 
England. 

Richmond,  M.  E. 

Social  diagnosis.  New  York,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1917.  pp.  420-424. 

Gives  a “questionnaire  regarding  a blind 
person”  to  be  filled  out  by  the  social 
worker  for  the  blind. 

Rothman,  R. 

A study  of  free  guide  service  at  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  126-131. 

“The  term  ‘free  guide  service’  as  used 
here,  refers  to  the  assistance  of  a sighted 
person  assigned  and  paid  by  the  agency 
to  lead  and  direct  the  blind  client  when 
away  from  his  home”. 

Rowell,  M.  E. 

The  blind  home  teacher  versus  the 
sighted  home  teacher.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1943.  pp. 

155-159; 

A blind  home  teacher  gives  her  reason 
why  she  thinks  she  is  able  to  give  better 
service  to  the  newly  blind  because  of  her 
own  blindness. 

Ruenzi,  a.  a. 

Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers.  American  Association 
of  Wor\ers  for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp.  117- 
122. 

An  experienced  home  teacher  discusses 
the  personal  qualifications  which  should 
be  required  in  a home  teacher  and  the 
various  duties  the  accomplished  teacher 
must  fulfill. 

Rumney,  I. 

Home  teachers:  What  of  the  future.? 


Teacher  of  the  Blind,  29,  1941.  pp.  130- 
139- 

Discusses  the  present  status  and  future 
opportunities  of  home  teaching  in  Eng- 
land. 

Ryan,  S.  K. 

Examinations  for  home  teachers.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  18,  1924,  No.  i.  pp. 
46-48. 

The  examinations  described  in  this  paper 
were  given  to  applicants  for  three  posi- 
tions as  home  teachers  for  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education  1923. 

Scott,  I. 

Social  service  and  home  teaching.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1937.  pp.  122-126. 

The  experiences  of  a social  case  worker 
for  the  blind  in  Newfoundland. 

SiDDALL,  A. 

Case  work  and  visitation.  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  15,  1926.  pp.  26-29. 

An  English  home  teacher  tells  of  some 
of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  his 
notice. 

Smith. 

The  duties  and  difficulties  of  the  home 
teacher.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  17,  1929. 
pp.  229-232. 

A brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Eng- 
lish home  teacher. 

Standards  of  requirements  for  home 
teachers.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  29, 
1935.  pp.  67-68.  _ 

Report  of  a special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers. 

Stone,  W.  M. 

The  home  teacher’s  opportunity.  New 
Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  283-285. 

The  writer  lists  the  types  of  people  to 
whom  the  home  teacher  of  the  blind  can 
be  of  service. 

Strickland,  H.  A. 

The  content  and  place  of  the  liberal 
arts  course  in  the  pre-professional  educa- 
tion of  home  teachers.  American  Associa- 
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tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp. 
114-116. 


Let’s  use  what  we  have!  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  245-248. 

Suggestions  for  hobbies  and  household 
activities  which  may  be  taught  to  blind 
persons. 


Tales  and  details  of  home  teaching.  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  1-5. 

First  experiences  of  a home  teacher. 

Strode,  J.,  and  Strode,  P.  R. 

Introduction  to  social  case  work.  New 
York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1940.  2199. 

“In  aid  to  the  blind,”  pp.  187-195. 

Sylvester,  L. 

What  the  home  teacher  should  know 
about  social  work.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
38,  1944.  pp.  68-73. 

A complete  report  on  a case  involving 
a blind  client  is  given  as  an  example  of 
the  kinds  of  attitudes,  personal  adjustment 
and  understanding  required  of  the  worker 
with  the  blind. 

Taylor,  M. 

Why  do  so  few  adult  blind  show  any 
inclination  to  learn?  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
18,  1930.  pp.  111-114. 

Considers  some  of  the  problems  which 
will  confront  the  home  teacher  of  the 
blind. 

Thomas,  M.  G. 

Can  the  College  help  the  home  teacher? 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  22,  1934.  pp.  88-94. 

Suggests  increased  cooperation  between 
the  English  home  teachers  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 


Is  there  a future  for  home  teaching? 
New  Beacon,  17,  1933.  pp.  305-307. 

Attempts  to  show  the  wider  field  for  the 
home  teacher  of  the  blind  opened  up  by 
recent  development  in  work  for  the  blind. 


Some  aspects  of  home  visiting.  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  17,  1929.  pp.  261-269. 

A comprehensive  account  of  the  work 
of  the  English  home  visitor,  by  the  Super- 
visor of  the  London  Home  Visitors. 

Thorsen,  B. 

Home  teaching  in  the  State  of  Wash- 


ington. Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the  blind? 
II,  1941.  pp.  111-117. 

Outlines  the  qualifications,  duties  and 
activities  of  the  home  teacher  employed 
by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Two  short  training  courses  for  home 
teachers.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  25, 
1931.  pp.  166-168. 

A normal  course  in  Canada,  by  E.  A. 
Baker;  Summer  institute  in  Missouri,  by 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell. 

Vlachos,  a. 

Can  therapy  be  applied  in  a training 
center  for  the  blind?  Seer,  9,  No.  4,  1939. 
pp.  76-81. 

Studies  some  of  the  elements  involved 
in  the  attempts  to  assist  newly  blinded 
persons  to  adjust  to  blindness. 

Watson,  A.  E. 

Resources  available  to  home  teachers. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  109- 
112. 

A discussion  on:  Function  of  the  home 
teacher;  Limits  of  the  home  teacher’s  field; 
Resources  within  the  home  teacher;  Re- 
sources in  our  relation  to  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare  and  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind;  Resources  in  the 
community. 

Weiss,  C. 

Reality  aspects  of  blindness  as  they  af- 
fect case  work.  Family,  26,  1946.  pp.  363- 
368.  _ 

Gives  a warning  against  concentration 
on  the  development  of  particular  skills 
without  adequate  evaluation  of  the  in- 
dividual and  social  factors.  Takes  issue 
also  with  an  emphasis  placed  exclusively 
on  understanding  the  emotions  of  the 
client  with  the  use  of  case  work  techniques 
without  sufficient  regard  for  the  practical 
aspects  of  handling  the  disability.  This  is 
an  adaption  of  a master’s  thesis,  for  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  1945. 

Wright,  L. 

Field  work  and  cooperation.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907. 
pp.  58-62.  (Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
I,  1908,  pp.  146-150.) 
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A suggestion  for  a program  which 
might  fit  the  needs  of  any  state. 


Field  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  2,  1908.  pp.  118-124. 


Offsetting  the  handicap  of  blindness. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  Annals,  77,  1918.  pp.  28-35. 

Gives  suggestions  for  assisting  the  blind 
to  adjust  to  their  handicap. 


TOOLS  AND  AIDS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Benham,  T.  A. 

Aids  for  the  blind.  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, 66,  1947,  pp.  178-182. 

Surveys  recently  developed  mechanical 
and  electric  equipment  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  such  as  a micrometer,  a braille  cal- 
culator, slide  rule,  etc.,  and  various  sug- 
gested reading  machines  and  guidance 
devices. 

Corner,  G.  W. 

The  Committee  on  Sensory  Devices. 
Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  431- 
442. 

A summary  of  progress  of  research  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  on  reading 
devices  for  the  blind;  on  guidance  devices, 
on  optical  magnifiers,  and  on  improve- 
ment of  the  visagraph. 


Sensory  devices.  Andrus,  E.  C.,  et  al. 
Advances  in  military  medicine.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1948.  II,  pp.  747- 
754- 

Reports  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Sensory  Devices. 

Dolanski,  V. 

Technical  aids  and  appliances  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  child.  World  Con- 
ference on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931.  pp.  223-238. 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of 
appliances  for  the  blind  including  the  de- 
velopment of  various  systems  of  printing. 

Forbes,  M.  L.  H. 

Writing  in  relief  by  hand  from  left  to 
right,  fournal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  76, 
1950.  pp.  343-347- 

The  essential  feature  of  the  device  de- 
scribed is  a braille  pin  unit  which  is 
moved  from  left  to  right  under  the 
paper. 


French,  R.  S.,  and  Morgan,  D.  H. 

Aids  and  appliances  in  education  and 
recreation.  Lende,  H.,  ed.,  What  of  the 
blind?  II.  1941.  pp.  74-86. 

Gall,  J. 

An  account  of  the  recent  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  for  facilitating  the 
education  of  the  blind,  with  specimens  of 
the  books,  maps,  pictures,  etc.,  for  their 
use.  Leicester,  Edward  Shardlow,  1893. 
64?. 

An  historical  account. 

Haskins,  C.  P. 

Electrical  and  magnetic  production  of 
“phosphenes”  and  their  possible  applica- 
tion to  problems  of  the  blind.  Zahl,  P.  A., 
ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  544-571. 

Hildebrand,  G.  C. 

Braille  writing  machines.  New  Beacon, 
35,  1951.  pp.  35-36. 

Some  suggestions  for  improvement, 
mainly  directed  toward  existing  machines 
of  British  manufacture. 

Kugelmass,  J.  a. 

So  that  the  blind  can  work  and  play. 
Popular  Mechanics,  97,  No.  2,  1952.  pp. 
117-119,  236. 

Reports  on  new  appliances  developed  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Many  illustrations. 

Lallie,  N. 

Une  nouvelle  machine  a ecrire  en  Braille. 
Revue  Interalliee  . . . les  Mutiles  de  la 
Guerre,  i.  No.  4,  1918.  338-341-  . 

Gives  a diagram  and  a description  of 
a French  braille  typewriter. 
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Lashley,  K.  S. 

Psychological  problems  in  the  develop- 
ment of  instrumental  aids  for  the  blind. 
Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  495- 
511. 

Learning  to  use  sensory  devicesj  form 
perception,  non-visual  space  constructs, 
selection  of  sensory  avenues,  psychological 
demands  of  instruments  of  different  types, 
social  adjustment  to  instrumental  aids, 
and  enrichment  of  the  environment  are 
discussed. 

Lessin,  S.,  and  Prunty,  K.  A. 

Teaching  the  blind  diabetic  self-admin- 
istration of  insulin.  Public  Health  Nurs- 
39,  1947.  pp.  622-624. 

The  material  in  this  article  was  com- 
piled and  set  up  for  teaching  purposes  for 
the  use  of  public  health  nurses  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

Mann,  G. 

New  devices  to  help  the  blind.  Hygeia, 
27,  1949.  pp.  468-469,  5o6._ 

Survey  of  recent  experiments. 

Meyer,  G.  F. 

Recording  machine  as  a tool  for  blind 
people.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950. 
pp.  423-430.^ 

A discussion  of  the  practical  uses  that 
blind  people  can  make  of  the  various 
recording  machines,  in  the  light  of  their 
initial  cost,  the  expense  of  making  record- 
ings on  them,  the  simplicity  and  con- 
venience of  their  mechanical  operations, 
and  the  way  in  which  each  machine  may 
be  likely  to  render  the  greatest  service  to 
the  prospective  user. 

MoLEON,  J.  G.  V.  DE. 

Description  du  coecographe,  ou  instru- 
ment a Faide  duquel  les  aveugles  peuvent 
ecrire.  Annales  de  Vlndustrie  Manujac- 
turihe  . . . , i,  1827.  pp.  3 17-321. 

Description  of  the  coecographe,  an  in- 
strument for  writing  by  the  blind. 

Precision  instruments  for  the  use  of  blind 
engineers;  how  braille-reading  microm- 
eters and  positive  direct-reading  height 
and  slide  gauges  enable  blind  inspectors 
to  make  accurate  measurements.  Produc- 
tion and  Engineering  Bulletin,  4,  1946. 
pp.  450-454* 


Ritter,  C.  G. 

Devices  to  aid  the  blind.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed. 
Blindness,  1950.  pp.  389-422. 

An  historical  discussion  of  the  sources 
of  devices  is  followed  by  a detailed  de- 
scription of  the  devices  themselves,  among 
them  those  for  communication,  recording 
machines  and  records,  systems  for  music 
notation,  aids  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
geography,  and  devices  for  measurement. 


Stocktaking  in  research.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  45,  1951.  pp.  125-128. 

Surveys  the  development  in  basic  re- 
search for  the  blind  and  its  present  status, 
especially  in  regard  to  reading  machines, 
foot  travel,  guidance  devices,  etc. 

Sanders,  G.  V. 

Tools  for  workmen  who  cannot  see. 
Popular  Science,  September,  1946.  pp.  128- 
130. 

An  illustrated  story  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, such  as  slide  rules,  micrometers, 
thermometers,  etc. 

Seeing  in  the  dark.  Science  Illustrated,  i, 
No.  4,  1946.  pp.  41-43. 

Illustrated  story  of  some  new  appliances, 
some  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Sight  at  your  fingertips;  simple  mechanical 
aids  provide  new  horizons  for  the  blind 
technician  and  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  do  even  “close”  jobs  accurately. 
American  Machinist,  July  28,  1949.  2p. 
(Reprint) 

Strehl,  C. 

Die  Entwicklung  der  technischen  Hilf- 
smittel  zum  Schreiben  und  Lesen  fiir 
Blinde.  Forschungen  und  Fortschritte,  25, 
1949.  pp.  160-163. 

Reports  on  the  development  of  tools  for 
reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  at  the 
Blindenstudienanstalt  at  Marburg-Lahn, 
Germany. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

Projet  d’une  machine  a stenographier, 
et  plan  d’une  stenographie  manuscrite. 
Caen,  G.  Poisson  et  Cie.,  1914.  20p. 

Describes  a special  system  of  stenography 
for  the  blind,  and  the  machine  designed 
for  it. 
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Webb,  W.  M. 

Eyes  in  the  fingers.  English  Illustrated 
Magazine,  No.  26,  May,  1905.  pp.  128-137. 

Describes  appliances,  games  and  tools 
available  for  the  blind  at  this  period. 

When  braille  writers? — A symposium. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950.  pp.  1-7. 
Surveys  the  braillewriters  available  at 
the  present  time. 

Witcher,  C.  M. 

Raised  line  drawings  for  the  blind — a 
new  solution  to  the  problem.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  101-104. 

The  process  consists  of  drawing  with 
a modified  form  of  ball-point  pen  on  a 
sheet  of  special  cellophane  which  rests  on 
a flat  sheet  of  gum  rubber. 


Recent  developments  in  sensory  devices 


for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44, 
1950.  pp.  259-262. 

Two  developments  in  scientific  thought, 
the  theory  of  “cybernetics”  put  forth  by 
Norbert  Wiener,  and  the  mathematical 
theory  of  communication  evolved  by 
Claude  Shannon  have  pointed  out  new 
avenues  for  research.  Some  specific  appa- 
ratus are  discussed. 

Zahl,  P.  A. 

New  aids  for  the  blind.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  177,  1946.  pp.  71-77. 

A general  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Sensory  Devices. 

Zahm,  J.  A. 

A new  system  of  writing  for  the  blind. 
Catholic  World,  61,  April,  1895.  PP*  32-43- 
Describes  a special  writing  frame  for  the 
blind  using  a modified  form  of  the  Ro- 
man letter. 
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Alderson,  C.  I. 

The  library  and  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1939.  pp.  123-128.  (Also  Library  Journal, 
65, 1940.  pp.  193-195.) 

Discusses  the  handbook  on  library  work 
with  the  blind  under  preparation  by  the 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind,  of 
the  American  Library  Association. 

Alessios,  A.  B. 

The  case  for  recording — as  a librarian 
sees  it.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947. 
pp.  286-288. 

Concerns  recordings  of  textbooks  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  college  student. 


Library  work  with  the  blind.  Wilson 
Library  Bulletin,  23,  1949.  pp.  369-375. 

A general  and  historical  sketch  of  li- 
brary work  for  the  blind  in  America. 

Allen,  E.  E. 

Library  work  for  the  blind.  Charities 
and  the  Commons;  15,  1906.  pp.  641-645. 

This  early  paper  discusses  the  history 
of  libraries  for  the  blind,  the  different 
types  of  embossed  printing,  and  ways  of 
making  the  circulation  of  books  for  the 
blind  eflScient  and  adequate. 

Allen,  M.  B. 

How  can  we  improve  library  service  for 
the  blind  from  the  standpoint  of  a braille 
reader.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp.  79-85. 

A blind  reader  and  library  user  gives 
his  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  li- 
brarian for  the  blind,  and  outlines  the 
specific  needs  of  the  blind  borrower. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Library  service  for  the  blind.  New 


York,  The  Foundation,  1952.  i6p.  (What 
Every  Blind  Person  Should  Know). 

A general  survey,  containing  lists  of 
distributing  libraries  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  of  lending  agencies  for 
government-owned  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines. 

American  Library  Association. 

Libraries  and  adult  education;  a study. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1926.  pp. 
192-197. 

Considers  the  problems  peculiar  to  li- 
braries for  the  blind,  the  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  other  agencies,  and  suggests 
the  trends  for  further  development. 


Survey  of  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
Chicago,  American  Library  Association, 
1927.  V.  3.  pp.  259-270. 

“Work  with  the  blind”  describes  the 
services  given  to  the  blind  in  a number 
of  public  libraries  in  several  larger  cities. 
Information  based  on  responses  to  a ques- 
tionnaire. 

. Committee  on  Work  with  the 

Blind. 

Annual  report.  1907-date. 

Bond,  E.  G. 

Service  to  the  blind  by  state  libraries. 
Master’s  thesis,  Columbia  University,  1932. 
ii3p.  (Typewritten) 

An  investigation  covering  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.  Extensive  bibliography. 

Bond,  F.  F. 

They  read  by  hand  and  ear.  Forum  & 
Century,  100,  1938.  pp.  9-1 1. 

Discusses  the  braille  books  and  Talking 
Book  records  available  in  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States. 
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Bostwick,  A.  E. 

The  American  public  library.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1929.  pp. 
358-369- 

Survey  of  the  early  history  of  libraries 
and  reading  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

Chamberlain,  M.  C. 

Library  work  with  the  blind.  Chicago, 
American  Library  Association,  1930.  8p. 
2.  rev.  ed. 

A handbook  on  library  work  with  the 
blind. 


State  Library  for  the  blind.  New  Yor\ 
Libraries,  i,  1908.  pp.  142-144. 

The  work  with  the  blind  conducted  by 
the  New  York  State  Library. 

Christensen,  C. 

The  influence  of  the  Talking  Book  on 
library  work  for  the  blind.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1937. 
pp.  98-102. 

Considers  the  effects  of  the  Talking 
Book  on  tactual  reading,  the  distribution 
and  placement  of  Talking  Book  machines, 
circulation  and  zoning,  choice  of  titles  to 
be  recorded,  etc. 

Clapp,  V.  W. 

Some  problems  in  library  service  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp.  43-51. 

Crawford,  D. 

Recordings  for  college  students.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  284-286. 

Points  out  the  serious  lack  of  reading 
material  for  the  blind  college  students, 
and  suggests  the  establishment  of  a cir- 
culating library  of  recorded  textbooks. 

Dow,  J.  J. 

Libraries  and  reading  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  2,  1909.  pp.  168-172. 

Dreux,  a. 

La  biblioteque  des  aveugles.  Paris,  As- 
sociation Valentin  Haiiy,  1917.  2059. 

Discusses  the  development  of  literature 
for  the  blind  and  of  libraries  for  the  blind 
in  France. 


Eastman,  L.  A. 

The  public  library  for  the  blind.  The 
Blind  in  Cleveland,  1918.  pp.  38-41. 

Library  work  for  the  blind  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Elliott,  M.  E. 

The  relative  value  of  braille  and  the 
Talking  Book  as  a means  of  reading. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  125-128. 

Endicott,  E.  F.,  and  Stark,  M.  K. 

The  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind.  Library  Journal,  63, 
1938.  p.  722. 

A short  note  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  library  for  the  blind  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Futterer,  S.  O. 

Service  for  the  blind.  School  Life,  22, 
1936.  pp.  73-74. 

A description  of  the  various  services  of- 
fered by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the 
circulation  of  braille  and  Talking  Books, 
braille  transcribing,  etc. 

Giffin,  E.  j. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  19,  1925,  No.  2.  pp. 
37-39- 

The  history  and  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  for  the  Blind,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Gillis,  M.  R. 

Library  service  to  the  blind  in  Cali- 
fornia. Library,  48,  1923.  pp.  503-504. 

Library  work  with  the  blind  conducted 
by  the  California  State  Library. 


Library  work  for  the  blind  in  relation 
to  the  schools.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  12, 
1918.  pp.  51-53. 

Cooperation  between  the  California 
State  Library  and  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind. 


State-wide  library  service  to  the  blind 
in  California.  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Bulletin,  17,  1923.  pp.  298-300. 

Library  work  with  the  blind  by  the 
California  State  Library. 
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Goldthwaite,  L.  a. 

Book  selection.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  120-124. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the 
present  collection  of  books  for  the  adult 
blind. 


Libraries  for  the  blind.  World  Confer- 
ence on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
1931.  pp.  208-217. 

An  historical  survey  of  library  work 
with  the  blind  in  America. 


Literature  and  libraries  for  the  blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  15,  1921.  pp.  76-83. 

Discusses  the  evolution  of  tangible  print, 
the  development  of  embossed  literature  in 
America,  and  various  policies  regarding 
library  management. 


Some  comments  on  the  library  service 
for  the  blind.  Lende,  H.,  ed.  What  of  the 
Blind?  1938.  pp.  178-186. 

Points  out  the  change  which  has  come 
about  in  the  reading  habits  of  the  blind 
through  the  advent  of  the  Talking  Book. 


What  should  be  the  attitude  of  workers 
for  the  blind  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  libraries  for  the  blind.? 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1927.  pp.  202-208. 

Better  organization  and  an  extensive 
study  of  the  library  situation  is  suggested 
in  order  to  give  a fair  answer  to  this 
question. 

Grafton,  C.  E. 

Library  service  to  the  adult  blind  in  the 
Midwestern  states.  Master’s  thesis.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1940.  ii8p.  (Type- 
written) 

Graham,  N.  H. 

The  braille  library.  Library  fournal,  77, 
1952.  pp.  1030-1033. 

Describes  the  library  of  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association  in  Paris,  France. 

Haycraft,  H. 

The  new  status  of  library  work  with 
the  blind.  Wilson  Bulletin,  6,  1932.  pp. 
410-415. 


FIoyt,  a.  M. 

The  place  and  influence  of  hand-copied 
books  in  libraries  for  the  blind.  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1937.  pp.  103-106. 

The  story  of  the  voluntary  hand-tran- 
scribing service  conducted  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Library  of  Congress. 


The  value  of  a students’  library.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1935.  pp.  124-128. 

Points  out  the  need  for  a special  li- 
brary for  the  blind  advanced  student  and 
surveys  what  has  been  done  to  fill  this 
need. 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

Survey  of  library  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  American 
Library  Association  Bulletin,  23,  1929. 
pp.  250-252. 

Lacey,  G.  D. 

Policies  and  practices  in  a distributing 
library  for  the  blind  as  illustrated  by  the 
Wayne  County  library  for  the  blind,  De- 
troit, Michigan.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  198-204. 

Lende,  H. 

A servant  of  humanity.  Library  Jour- 
nal, 77,  1952.  pp.  1027-1030. 

The  story  of  Louis  Braille  and  of  li- 
braries for  the  blind. 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

New  reading  practices.  Teachers  Forum, 
13,  1940.  pp.  31-34,  39-40. 

Discusses  the  various  uses  which  can 
be  made  of  the  Talking  Book  as  an  edu- 
cational medium.  Lists  titles  of  supplemen- 
tary reading  value  now  available  as  Talk- 
ing Books. 

McDonald,  M. 

Current  problems  of  librarians  for  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1949.  pp.  123-125. 

McPheeters,  a.  L.  W. 

An  educational  program  for  the  blind 
as  conducted  by  a public  library.  Journal 
of  Negro  education,  13,  1944.  pp.  549-552. 
Reports  on  a specific  educational  pro- 
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gram  conducted  for  Negro  blind  residents 
of  the  city  of  Atlanta  by  the  library  staff 
of  the  Auburn  Branch  Carnegie  Library. 


Library  eyes  for  the  blind.  Wilson  Li- 
brary Bulletin,  18,  1944.  pp.  615-617. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Auburn 
Branch,  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Mercer,  M.,  and  Shafer,  K.  R. 

Service  for  the  blind.  Library  Journal, 
62,  1937.  pp.  413-416. 

Library  work  for  the  blind  in  the  In- 
diana State  Library. 

National  conference.  Library  service 
FOR  the  blind.  Washington,  D.C. 
Proceedings,  November  19-20,  1951. 

Washington,  Library  of  Congress,  1952. 

86p. 

Discussions  of  various  problems,  such  as 
book  selection,  distribution,  weeding  and 
storage.  Talking  Book  machine  repair, 
etc. 

Riddell,  M. 

A survey  of  the  reading  interests  of  the 
blind.  American  Association  of  WorJ^ers 
for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  128-133.  (Also 
Library  Journal,  65,  1940.  pp.  189-192.) 

Reports  on  a survey  based  on  replies  to 
questionnaires  sent  to  2419  blind  readers 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  possible 
changes  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the 
blind  which  might  be  indicated  by  the 
results  of  the  survey. 

Rider,  G. 

Librarian  for  the  blind.  Anchora  of 
Delta  Gamma,  57,  1941.  pp.  183-186. 

Reminiscences  of  twelve  years  as  a li- 
brarian for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Roberts,  M.  A. 

Embossed  books.  Talking  Book  records 
and  Talking  Book  machines  for  the  blind 
— ^federal  contribution  to  the  cultural  wel- 
fare of  the  blind.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1939.  pp.  1 17-122. 

Report  of  the  activities  of  the  Project, 
Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress. 


Satzenhofer,  K. 

Grundung  und  Verwalmng  von  Blin- 
denbibliotheken.  Wien,  The  author,  1914. 
io7p. 

A survey  of  the  development  and  the 
work  of  libraries  for  the  blind. 

ScHWEGMANN,  G.  A. 

Services  available  to  the  blind  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Worl(ers  for  the  Blind,  1948.  pp. 
15-17. 

Skinner,  M.  C. 

Special  recording  for  student  and  pro- 
fessional needs.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  103-107. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the 
recording  program  at  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Swift,  S.  C. 

Some  possibilities  of  library  service. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1928.  pp.  483-488. 

Suggests  various  phases  of  library  serv- 
ice in  which  the  librarian  for  the  blind 
may  be  especially  active. 

Thevenin,  J. 

La  biblioteque  braille;  extrait  du  Bib- 
liographe  Moderne,  1910.  Besan^on,  Jo- 
seph Jacques,  1910,  20p. 

The  story  of  the  library  for  the  blind 
at  the  Valentin  Hauy  Association  in  Paris, 
France. 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress. 

Annual  reports,  1932-date. 

Includes  reports  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  which  administers  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  embossed  books  and  Talk- 
ing Books  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Utley,  H.  M. 

Books  for  the  blind.  Library  Journal, 
23,  1898.  No.  8.  pp.  93-95. 

A very  early  report  on  reading  and  li- 
braries for  the  blind. 

Whitehead,  E.  W. 

The  braille  library  of  the  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy.  New  Beacon,  23,  1939.  pp. 

57-58. 
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American  Braille  Press. 

Notation  musicale  braille,  conforme  aux 
decisions  du  congres  international  con- 
voque  a Paris,  April,  1929.  . . . Paris, 
American  Braille  Press,  1929.  loop. 

Musical  notation  for  the  blind,  accord- 
ing to  the  decisions  made  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  on  musical  notation  for 
the  blind  in  Paris,  1929. 

American  Social  Science  Association 
Committee. 

Printing  for  the  blind;  a report  at  the 
general  session  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  May, 
1875.  Boston,  Alfred  Mudge  & Son,  1875. 
lop. 

The  report  of  a committee  appointed  to 
pass  on  the  inventions  and  the  suggestions 
made  by  S.  P.  Ruggles  in  regard  to  print- 
ing and  appliances  for  the  blind. 

Anderson,  T. 

Observations  on  the  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  habits  of  the  blind.  London, 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  1837.  pp. 
46-64. 

An  early  discussion  of  the  types  of  print- 
ing available  for  the  blind  at  the  time, 
with  special  attention  to  their  relative  legi- 
bility. 

Armitage,  T.  R. 

The  education  and  employment  of  the 
blind;  what  it  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to 
be.  London,  Harrison  & Sons,  1886.  pp. 
1-23,  37-48.  2.  ed. 

Chapter  i,  “Historical  sketch  of  the 
means  used  by  the  blind  for  reading  and 
writing.” 

Chapter  3,  “On  the  various  systems  of 
reading  and  writing  for  the  blind.” 

Asmis,  E. 

W.  Moon’s  neu  erfundene  Blinden- 
schrift.  Charlottenburg,  The  Author,  1862. 
36p. 

A German  explanation  of  the  new 
(1862)  invention,  the  Moon  type  for  the 
blind. 

Atkinson,  J.  R. 

How  can  we  best  stabilize  our  indus- 
try. American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  118-120. 


Considers  standards  of  workmanship, 
competition  and  practices  to  be  upheld  in 
the  printing  industry  for  the  blind. 


Printing  problems.  American  Associa- 
tion of  U^or^ers  for  the  Blind,  1933.  pp. 
224-227. 

Describes  the  entrance  of  the  Braille  In- 
stitute of  America  into  Moon  printing  and 
the  perfection  of  the  Moon  embossing  ma- 
chine. 

Braille,  L. 

Nouveau  procede  pour  representer  par 
des  points  la  forme  meme  des  lettres,  . . . 
a I’usage  des  aveugles.  Paris,  Institution 
Royale,  1839.  i6p. 

Louis  Braille’s  own  explanation  of  his 
system. 

Bryan,  F.  C. 

Printing  for  the  blind.  World  Confer- 
ence on  WorJi  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
1931.  pp.  239-250. 

Relates  impressions  gathered  through 
almost  40  years  of  printing  for  the  blind 
in  America. 

Buonvino,  a. 

Tabella  dei  segni  matematici  con  regole 
illustrative.  Genova,  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
pei  Ciechi  Regina  Margherita,  192-.?  8p. 

An  Italian  system  of  mathematical  no- 
tation. 

Clark,  R.  S. 

Books  and  reading  for  the  blind.  Lon- 
don, The  Library  Association,  1950.  409. 

An  historical  survey  of  types  and  print- 
ing for  the  blind  from  the  string  alpha- 
bet to  braille,  and  on  to  the  Talking 
Book. 

Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind.  1916-1921. 

Reports,  1-8.  1916-1923. 

3rd  report,  reprinted  from  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  v.  12,  1918;  6th  report,  v.  16, 
1922,  pp.  27-38;  7th  report,  v.  16,  1922,  pp. 
66-70;  8th  report,  typewritten. 

Ellis,  A.  C. 

Some  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
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as  the  official  school  book  printery  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1934.  pp.  77-80. 

Farrell,  G. 

Avenues  of  communication.  Zahl,  P.  A., 
ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  313-345. 

An  historical  treatment  of  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  and  writing  for  the 
blind. 

French,  R.  S. 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller;  a social 
and  educational  study  of  the  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1932.  pp.  125-170. 

Historical  survey  of  the  development  of 
different  types  of  embossed  printing  for 
the  blind. 

Gall,  ]. 

An  account  of  the  recent  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  for  facilitating  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Edinburgh,  The 
author,  1837.  io6p. 

Discusses  various  available  appliances 
for  the  blind.  Most  attention,  however,  is 
given  to  a presentation  of  the  author’s 
triangular  type  for  the  blind. 


A historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  literature  for  the  blind  and 
practical  hints  and  recommendations  as 
to  their  education.  Edinburgh,  The  au- 
thor, 1834.  388p. 

Presents  an  explanation  and  recommen- 
dation of  the  Gall  triangular  type  for  the 
blind. 

Gordon-Cumming,  C.  F. 

The  inventor  of  the  numeral-type  for 
China,  by  the  use  of  which  illiterate  Chi- 
nese both  blind  and  sighted  can  very 
quickly  be  taught  to  read  and  write  flu- 
ently. London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamil- 
ton, Kent  & Co.,  1899.  1899. 

Describes  the  first  efforts  to  provide 
printed  books  for  the  Chinese  blind. 

Holmes,  W.  G. 

The  Moon  type  and  its  development  in 
this  country.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1935.  pp.  50-55. 

Moon  type  in  the  United  States. 


Hooper,  M.  S. 

Braille  contractions  and  children’s  read- 
ing vocabularies.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1946.  pp.  18-41. 

An  explanation  of  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  braille  contration  signs  in  text- 
books for  blind  children  as  practiced  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 


World  braille.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1951.  pp.  107-114. 

There  are  three  fundamental  questions 
to  be  answered:  i.  What  is  word  braille? 
2.  Where  does  UNESCO  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture? 3.  What  should  be  our  relationship 
as  Americans  to  the  whole  problem  of  in- 
ternationalizing braille? 

Hughes,  G.  A. 

The  new  punctiuncula  stenographic  sys- 
tem of  embossing  by  which  the  blind  of 
all  nations  will  be  able  to  emboss  for 
themselves  . . . London,  The  author,  1843. 

28p. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  the  inventor  and 
teacher  of  this  system. 

Illingworth,  W.  H. 

History  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
London,  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & Co., 
Ltd.,  1910.  pp.  4-84. 

A study  of  the  various  types  of  alpha- 
bets and  printing  for  the  blind  from  the 
Peruvian  string  alphabet  to  the  time  of 
the  revised  English  braille. 

Imrie,  C. 

Keeping  in  touch;  the  braille  system  of 
printing  for  the  blind.  Print,  3,  No.  2, 
1942.  pp.  43-53. 

Irwin,  R.  B. 

A more  highly  contracted  braille  for 
adult  blind  readers.  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1932.  pp.  747- 
749. 

Short  history  of  American  efforts  to  se- 
cure a uniform  type  for  the  English- 
speaking  blind  up  to  the  beginning  of 
1932. 


Reducing  the  cost  and  bulk  of  braille 
books.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  18,  1924, 
No.  2.  pp.  10-17. 
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Considers  standardization  of  size,  the 
most  economical  size,  interpointing,  stand- 
ards of  accuracy,  and  gives  the  recom- 
mendations of  a committee  appointed  to 
study  the  subject. 


Report  of  the  type  committee.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1931.  pp.  32-35. 

Sketches  recent  progress  in  the  work 
for  a uniform  braille  type  for  all  English- 
speaking  countries. 


Tour  of  investigation  of  braille  print- 
ing plants  in  Europe.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  18,  1924,  No.  3.  pp.  8-12. 

Report  of  visits  to  printing  houses  for 
the  blind  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. 


Uniform  braille  for  the  English-speak- 
ing world  achieved.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
26,  1932.  pp.  137-138. 

Reports  on  the  agreement  on  uniform 
type  for  all  the  English-speaking  blind 
made  in  London,  in  July,  1932. 

, and  Wilcox,  R.  E. 

A comparative  study  of  braille  grade 
one  and  a half  and  braille  grade  two.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1929.  I7p. 

A statistical  study  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  two  systems,  using  for  mate- 
rial selections  taken  from  four  different 
books,  the  number  of  words  aggregating 
91,564. 

Is  a further  adaptation  of  braille  neces- 
sary? Beacon,  6,  1922,  No.  67.  pp.  7-9. 
(Also  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  16,  1922. 
pp.  64-65.) 

Report  on  a conference  held  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England,  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
advocating  a more  scientific  adaptation  of 
braille  to  meet  the  requirements  of  blind 
students. 

Jewell,  A. 

Some  results  in  embossed  printing. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1911.  pp.  54-56. 

Considers  the  questions  of  “close 
braille”,  interlining  and  interpointing. 


Johnson,  E.  C. 

Tangible  typography;  or,  how  the  blind 
read.  London,  J.  Whitaker,  1853.  47p. 

Describes  the  Lucas,  Frere,  Moon, 
Braille,  Carton,  Alston,  Boston  Line  Let- 
ter, and  the  French  and  the  Modified  al- 
phabetical systems  of  printing  for  the 
blind. 

Jones,  G.  W. 

Braille  or  New  York  Point?  A discus- 
sion of  the  two  systems  at  a public  hear- 
ing conducted  by  a committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City, 
March  24,  1909.  I5p. 

This  contributor  to  the  discussion  is 
enthusiastically  on  the  side  of  the  braille 
supporters. 

Jones,  M.  C. 

The  education  of  the  blind.  Scribner's 
Magazine,  12,  1892.  pp.  373-387. 

Traces  the  history  of  the  blind  through 
the  various  early  systems  of  printing  for 
the  blind. 

Kneass,  N.  B.,  Jr. 

Essay  on  printing  for  the  blind.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1871.  pp.  46-48. 

This  early  paper  suggests  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a universal  print  for  the 
blind,  gives  a comparison  between  braille. 
New  York  point,  Philadelphia  print  and 
Boston  print;  and  concludes  that  the  best 
print  for  the  blind  is  “an  alphabetic  line 
system”  resembling  Roman  letters. 

Knowles,  J. 

The  “London  Point”  system  of  reading 
for  the  blind,  with  methods  of  abbrevia- 
tion for  use  with  the  system,  being  a pro- 
gressive scheme  from  simple  letters  to 
shorthand;  designed  for  the  blind  of  all 
classes.  London,  Unwin  Brothers,  1904. 
32p. 

, and  Garthwaite,  L. 

Oriental  braille;  one  alphabet  for  the 
blind  for  all  oriental  languages.  London, 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
1902.  59p. 

Krebs,  B.  M. 

Transcribers’  guide  to  Standard  Eng- 
lish braille.  New  York,  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1948.  63P. 
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La  Sizeranne,  M.  de. 

Trente  ans  d’etudes  et  de  propaganda 
en  faveur  des  aveugles.  Montbrison,  Jules 
Mechin,  1908.  pp.  187-248. 

Part  III  of  this  book  considers  embossed 
printing  for  the  blind  and  various  asso- 
ciated problems  such  as  contracted  braille, 
New  York  Point,  musical  notation,  etc. 

Latimer,  H.  R. 

Embossed  printing  for  the  blind,  work 
toward  unity  and  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion. American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1928.  pp.  468-472. 

A short  historical  resume  of  efforts 
made  at  producing  a uniform  type  for  the 
English-speaking  blind.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  and  the  Commission  of  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  Blind. 


The  uniform  system  of  reading  and 
writing  for  the  blind — grade  one  and  a 
half.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  13,  1919.  pp. 
9-11. 

A discussion  of  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

Liechty,  M. 

Comment  les  aveugles  peuvent  lire  et 
ecrire.  Brest,  The  Author,  1927.  449. 

Gives  the  history  of  Louis  Braille  and 
his  system  of  printing  for  the  blind,  and 
of  Valentin  Haiiy  and  his  books. 

Loomis,  M.  S. 

The  advantages  of  standard  English 
braille,  grade  two.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
32,  1938.  pp.  153-159- 
A comparison  between  Standard  Eng- 
lish braille  and  braille  grade  one  and  a 
half. 


The  braille  reference  book  (for  grades 
1 14,  and  2).  New  York,  Harper  & Bros., 
1942.  i69p. 

A handbook  for  the  braille  transcriber. 


The  “interpretations”  of  Standard  Eng- 
lish braille.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  34, 
1940.  pp.  37-42. 

A discussion  of  Rule  34. 


Sequence  and  syllabication.  New  York, 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 


tion of  the  Blind,  1936.  249.  (Mono- 
graph No.  3) 

Discusses  crucial  points  in  braille  tran- 
scribing. 


Standard  English  braille  in  twenty  les- 
sons. New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1934. 

II2p. 

A primer  for  seeing  persons  who  wish 
to  learn  braille. 


Which  grade  of  braille  should  be  taught 
first?  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1948.  1039. 

A plea  for  grade  two. 


The  writing  of  braille;  a guide  to  rule 
34.  New  York,  The  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  1937.  20p. 


The  writing  of  braille  mathematical  no- 
tation; a guide  to  the  Taylor  system  of 
mathematics.  New  York,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1941.  449. 
(Mimeographed) 

Presents  the  Taylor  system  without 
changes,  but  includes  the  supplementary 
rulings  of  John  R.  Emblen  which  appears 
in  his  braille  book  A Guide  to  the  Writ- 
ing of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Mathe- 
matical and  Chemical  Formulae  in  Braille, 
published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England. 

-,  and  Mitchell,  P.  C. 

Braille  chemical  notations  and  how  to 
use  them.  New  York,  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  1939. 

28p. 

Mackenzie,  C. 

Braille  reassessed — due  for  elevation 
from  code  to  script,  turning  point  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43, 
1949.  pp.  159-163,  193-196. 

Outlines  the  urgent  need  for  establish- 
ing guiding  principles  in  the  evolution  of 
braille  as  a world  script.  For  the  reason 
that  important  movements  for  single 
brailles  for  national  languages  are  at  pres- 
ent on  foot  he  emphasizes  that  we  stand 
at  a critical  point  in  braille  history. 


Consistency  in  world  use  of  braille. 
New  Beacon,  30,  1946,  pp.  121-123;  & 
31,  1947,  pp.  12-14. 
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I.  Symmetry  of  sound  versus  a pattern 
on  paper. 

II.  Same  sound — same  sign. 


Consistency  in  w^orld  use  of  braille: 
symmetry  of  sound  versus  a pattern  on 
paper.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946. 
pp.  227-229. 

Pleads  with  the  creators  of  braille  al- 
phabets in  the  lesser  known  languages  to 
have  each  symbol  retain  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  sound  value  in  every  lan- 
guage as  far  as  practicable. 

Melick,  W. 

That  the  blind  may  read.  Rotarian,  54, 
1939,  No.  3.  pp.  28-31,  59-60. 

A popular  article  on  the  development  of 
printing  for  the  blind. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Fingers  for  eyes:  the  story  of  raised 
print.  Scientific  Monthly,  44,  1937.  pp. 
273-279. 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  development 
of  embossed  type  to  be  used  by  the  blind 
in  reading. 

Meza,  A. 

Co-operation  in  printing  for  the  blind 
in  Latin-America.  World  Conference  on 
Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  pp. 
251-253. 

Printing  for  the  blind  in  Mexico,  Argen- 
tina, and  Spain. 

Moon,  W. 

Light  for  the  blind;  a history  of  the 
origin  and  success  of  Moon’s  institution 
for  embossing  and  circulating  the  Bible 
and  other  books  in  Moon’s  type  for  the 
blind.  London,  Longmans  & Co.,  1879. 
i6op. 

Gives  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the 
Moon  type. 

The  Moon  system.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
23»  1935-  PP-  68-70. 

Report  of  the  English  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Executive  on  the  modifications  re- 
quired in  the  Moon  System. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Lon- 
don. 

The  braille  system  for  reading  and 
writing,  grade  2 (including  grade  I) ; re- 
vised by  the  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  1931.  London,  1931.  lyp. 


Alphabet,  contractions  and  rules  for 
English  Revised  braille  grade  two. 


Standard  English  braille,  grades  i and 
2;  revised  and  edited  jointly  by  the  Brit- 
ish National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
and  the  American  Committee  on  grade  2, 
representing  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
London,  1932.  2op. 

. Braille  Music  Notation  Com- 
mittee. 

Key  to  braille  music  notation,  1922, 
with  synopsis  and  index,  revised  and  am- 
plified. London,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  1925.  88p. 

A new  system  of  musical  notation.  Men- 
tor, 3,  1893.  pp.  54-57. 

Describes  the  Robinson  system  of  musi- 
cal notation  for  the  blind  which  employs 
letters  and  numerals  as  symbols  and  may 
be  written  on  an  ordinary  typewriter. 

Page,  W.  J. 

Graphic  materials  for  blind  children  in 
Chicago  schools.  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children,  3,  1937.  pp.  160-162. 

Report  on  the  work  done  by  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education  printing  shop 
for  the  blind  in  producing  books,  maps, 
graphs,  diagrams,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  in- 
struction of  blind  students. 

Perouze,  G. 

Le  livre  de  I’aveugle.  Paris,  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy,  1917.,  73p. 

An  explanation  of  the  braille  system 
and  of  methods  of  printing  braille. 

Rainey,  F. 

Roman  letter;  a paper  read  before  the 
World’s  congress  of  educators  of  the  blind, 
at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  July  19,  1893. 
Austin,  Ben  C.  Jones  and  Co.,  1893.  i3p. 

An  enthusiastic  defense  of  the  use  of 
the  Roman  letter  in  printing  for  the  blind. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  international 
meeting  on  braille  uniformity.  New  Bea- 
con, 34,  1950.  pp.  106-108,  127-129, 

Full  text  of  the  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  conference 
which  took  place  at  Unesco  House,  Paris, 
March  20-29,  1950. 
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Reuss,  a. 

Development  and  problems  of  music  for 
the  blind.  . . . And  There  Was  Light,  i, 
1932,  No.  3.  pp.  7-15. 

An  historical  and  critical  treatise  on  mu- 
sical notation  for  the  blind. 


Development  and  problems  of  musical 
notation  for  the  blind;  translated  from 
the  German  by  Ellen  Kerney  and  Merle 
E.  Frampton.  New  York,  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
1935.  5 Ip.  (Monograph  No.  i) 

A translation  of  Entwichlung  und  Prob- 
leme  der  Blindennotenschrijt,  193-?  a his- 
torical critical  treatise  on  music  notation 
for  the  blind. 

Ritchie,  J.  M. 

Concerning  the  blind.  Edinburgh, 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  1930.  pp.  18-129. 

An  historical  study  of  embossed  print- 
ing for  the  blind,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  type  controversy  between  England 
and  America. 

Rodenberg,  L.  W. 

Key  to  braille  music  notation.  Louis- 
ville, American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  1925.  I04p;  Supplement  present- 
ing signs  unfamiliar  in  the  United  States, 
authorized  after  the  recommendations  of 
the  Paris  conference  on  braille  music, 
April,  1929.  1930.  5p. 


The  story  of  books  for  the  blind.  New 
York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1952.  i6p.  (Educational  Series,  No.  2) 

Tells  the  story  of  printing  for  the  blind 
from  the  line  letters  to  the  victory  of 
braille  all  over  the  world. 

Rohrback,  a.,  and  Hooper,  M.  S. 

A manual  of  Standard  English  braille 
for  the  guidance  of  transcribers  and  other 
embossers.  Washington,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 1950.  I29p. 

Ryan,  R.  M. 

The  Ryan  system  for  the  blind,  being 
a most  simple  means  for  their  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  music.  London,  St.  Vincent’s 
Press,  1910.  82p. 

The  Ryan  is  a simplified  line  letter  sys- 
tem using  many  dots  and  dashes. 


Scott,  E.  R. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  prior  to  1830.  London,  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  1916.  I3p. 

Includes  information  about  some  of  the 
early  types  of  printing  for  the  blind,  with 
pictures  of  some  of  them. 

Special  American  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  June, 
1932,  to  conclude  arrangements  with  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee for  a uniform  braille  type  for  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  New  York,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1933.  i3p. 
(Also  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  80-88) 

Reports  on  die  meeting  of  type  experts 
held  in  London  in  1932,  and  summarizes 
the  results  of  the  conference. 

Sumner,  H.  L. 

A straw  in  the  wind.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  37,  1943.  pp.  130-132. 

A plea  for  the  wider  use  and  more  ex- 
tended teaching  of  Standard  English 
braille. 

Taylor,  H.  M. 

Braille  mathematical  notation;  second 
American  revision,  1942,  compiled  by  J. 
B.  Curtis,  M.  S.  Hooper,  and  E.  J.  Wa- 
terhouse. Louisville,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  1942.  37p. 

“This  revision  was  undertaken  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  previous  revision 
to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  mathe- 
matical texts,  and  because  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  mathematics  code  in  line  with 
Standard  English  braille.” 

Uniform  Type  Committee.  1907-1915. 

Reports  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind.  1-5.  1907-1915. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  leading 
up  to  the  recommendation  for  adoption 
of  Standard  Dot  system  at  Berkeley,  1915. 
The  three  first  reports  were  reprints  from 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  v.  i,  1908,  pp.  154- 
162;  V.  4,  1910,  pp.  73-81;  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  19 ii, 
appendix. 
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Verein  ZUR  FoRDERIjNG  der  Blindenbild- 
UNG  IN  HanNOVER-KiRCHRODE. 

Braille’s  Musikschrift-System  nach  den 
Beschlussen  des  2.  Blinden-Wohlfahrt- 
stages  zu  Kdnigsberg  i.Pr.  1927.  47p. 

Braille  music  notation  system  agreed 
upon  by  the  Blindenlehrer\ongress,  Kd- 
nigsberg, 1927. 

ViLLEY,  P. 

Conference  sur  Louis  Braille.  Institution 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Compte 
rendu  de  fete  du  centenaire  de  Louis 
Braille,  2y  et  28  fanvier,  igog.  pp.  7-24. 

A speech  in  memory  of  Louis  Braille, 
giving  the  story  of  his  life,  and  outlining 
the  progress  of  the  braille  system  through- 
out the  world. 


Les  mains  qui  lisent.  ]e  Sais  Tout,  No. 
150, 1918.  pp.  525-532. 

A history  and  explanation  of  the  braille 
system. 

Wait,  W.  B. 

Key  to  the  New  York  point  system  of 
tangible  writing  and  printing  for  litera- 
ture, instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and 
mathematics,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
blind;  revised  from  editions  of  1872, 
1882,  and  1893.  New  York,  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  1908.  46p. 


Phases  of  punctography  in  relation  to 
visual  typography,  writing,  printing,  book- 
binding, and  other  features.  New  York, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  1912.  20p. 

A comparison  between  braille  and  New 
York  point. 


A practical  system  of  tangible  musical 
notation  and  point  writing  and  printing 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  New  York,  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1882.  yhp. 
2.  ed. 

A presentation  of  the  New  York  Point 
system  of  musical  notation  and  printing 
for  the  blind.  The  first  edition  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  published  in  1872. 


The  true  structural  basis  of  puncto- 
graphic  systems  of  literature  and  music. 
New  York,  Bradstreet  Press,  1892.  34p. 

A comparison  between  braille  and  New 
York  point. 


The  uniform  type  question;  an  exami- 
nation of  the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  June,  1913.  New  York,  1915. 
48p. 

A warm  defense  of  New  York  Point  as 
the  most  economical  system  of  printing 
for  the  blind. 

Wampler,  I.  S. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  its  scope  and  function.  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
1928.  pp.  473-478. 

Gives  the  history  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  of  the 
work  for  making  available  adequate  text- 
books in  raised  print  for  the  use  of  blind 
school  children. 

Watson,  E. 

Braille  music  and  its  problems.  London, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1925.  2op. 
(Reprinted  in  Beacon,  9,  1925,  No.  105. 
pp.  3-7.) 

A record  of  fifty-seven  years  of  English 
effort  to  develop  a satisfactory  musical  no- 
tation for  the  blind,  and  the  part  played  in 
this  work  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


Braille  music  and  the  American  inhu- 
ence.  New  Beacon,  15,  1931.  pp.  58-59. 

Short  summary  of  important  develop- 
ments in  musical  notation  for  the  blind, 
and  the  cooperation  in  this  field  between 
England  and  America. 


“Braille”  music-notation  for  the  blind 
as  arranged  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion, and  confirmed  by  the  Congress  of 
Cologne,  1888,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  of  modern  braillists. 
London,  Novello  and  Co.,  1902.  6yp. 

Which  tactile  print  for  New  York  City, 
New  York  Point  or  braille?  report  of  a 
public  hearing  held  before  a committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  March  24,  1909.  pp.  24- 
46,  64-88. 

A stenographic  report  of  the  discussion 
which  finally  led  to  the  adoption  of  braille 
for  use  in  New  York  city  schools. 
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Atkinson,  J.  R. 

The  Readophone  for  Talking  books. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1933.  pp.  229-232. 

Description  of  the  Readophone,  de- 
veloped by  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America. 

Auchincloss,  K.  L. 

The  Talking  Book,  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sensory  Devices,  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development.  1945. 
33p.  (Mimeographed) 

Barr  and  Stroud,  Ltd. 

The  optophone.  Glasgo\v,  Barr  and 
Stroud,  1923.  up. 

An  illustrated  leaflet  giving  a technical 
description  of  the  improved  optophone 
put  on  the  market  by  Barr  and  Stroud  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Beurle,  R.  L. 

Electronic  aids  for  blind  people.  British 
Journal  of  Psychology,  42,  1951.  pp.  164- 
171. 

Reading  aids,  pp.  169-171:  Conversion 
of  print  to  a sound  code;  The  blind 
readers;  Consistency  of  reading  speed; 
Conclusions. 

Blind  can  read  any  book  with  aid  of 
electric  eye.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
1 19,  1931,  No.  I.  p.  40. 

Reports  on  the  visagraph.  Many  illus- 
trations. 

Bond,  A.  R. 

On  the  frontiers  of  science.  Century,  91, 
1916.  pp.  466-467. 

Reports  on  some  recent  inventions, 
among  which  the  phonopticon,  an  appa- 
ratus intended  to  be  “a  type-reading  eye 
for  the  blind”. 

Bond,  F.  F. 

Miracle  discs  for  the  blind.  Coronet,  18, 
No.  I,  1945.  pp.  132-135- 

Brown,  E.  G. 

The  value  of  the  Talking  Book  ma- 
chine. American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1937.  pp.  88-92. 


A Talking  Book  reader  expresses  her 
appreciation  of  this  new  form  of  reading 
for  the  blind. 

Bryan,  F.  C. 

New  devices  for  the  blind.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  28,  1934.  pp.  16-18,  36. 

Includes  a discussion  of  the  optophone, 
the  photoelectrograph,  the  automatic  visa- 
graph,  the  French  Sound  book,  with  an 
announcement  of  experiments  being  car- 
ried on  with  the  new  Talking  Book. 

Cooper,  F.  S. 

Research  on  reading  machines  for  the 
blind.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  512- 
543- 

Early  developments  of  reading  machines 
such  as  the  optophone  and  the  visagraph 
are  described,  and  later  research  conducted 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Committee 
on  Sensory  Devices  are  outlined. 

COULAUX,  B. 

The  Thomas  photoelectrograph.  . . . 
And  There  Was  Light,  i,  1932,  No.  2.  pp. 
16-23. 

Describes  the  French  invention,  the  pho- 
toelectrograph, which  by  the  use  of  the 
photoelectric  cell  is  said  to  enable  the  blind 
to  read  any  ordinary  print.  Illustrated. 

Dickinson,  R.  M. 

Educational  possibilities  of  the  Talking 
book.  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  1934.  pp.  179-183. 

Gives  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Talking  Book  and  suggests  some  of 
the  immediate  educational  uses  which  the 
Talking  Book  may  serve  in  the  teaching  of 
children  and  the  home  teaching  of  adults. 

Dodd,  L.  E. 

A mechanical  eye,  bringing  sight  to  the 
blind;  a description  of  the  crystal  pho- 
nopticon. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  9,  1915. 
pp.  18-23. 

Dupas,  P. 

The  photoelectrograph;  can  it  replace 
the  braille  system?  . . . And  There  Was 
Light,  I,  1932,  No.  2.  pp.  24-25. 

A blind  reader  examines  the  photoelec- 
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trograph  and  finds  it  a very  ingenious  ap- 
paratus, but  that  it  needs  many  improve- 
ments before  it  can  have  much  practical 
value  to  the  blind. 


The  reading  machine  and  the  problem 
of  reading  for  the  blind.  . . . And  There 
Was  Light,  i,  1932,  No.  3.  pp.  16-18. 

A critical  evaluation  of  the  visagraph. 

Fournier  d’Albe,  E.  E. 

The  moon-element,  an  introduction  to 
the  wonders  of  selenium.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  1924.  pp.  94-146. 

Chapter  8,  “Optophone  reading  for  the 
blind”.  In  this  chapter  the  inventor  of  the 
optophone  sketches  the  history  and  prog- 
ress of  his  apparatus,  and  outlines  what 
he  thinks  it  will  mean  to  the  blind.  Many 
illustrations. 

The  Franklin  Institute.  Philadelphia. 

Evaluation  and  improvement  of  a pro- 
jection magnifier,  prepared  by  W.  E. 
Frank,  G.  }.  Kreier,  Jr.,  and  H.  P.  Schick, 
Philadelphia,  The  Institute,  1951.  59p. 
illus. 

Reports  on  a portable  projection  mag- 
nifier developed  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Kellogg  Foundation  which  is  smaller 
and  less  expensive  than  earlier  models. 

Green,  P. 

The  Bible  speaks.  Read,  16,  No.  5,  1944. 
pp.  44-47. 

Haskins  Laboratories.  New  York. 

Research  on  reading  machines  for  the 
blind;  a progress  report  of  work  done  be- 
tween February  15,  1944  and  June  30, 
1947,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
on  Sensory  Devices,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  New  York,  1947.  v.p.  illus., 
graphs. 

This  is  a review,  in  summary  form,  of 
the  work  done  and  the  reports  made  with- 
in a certain  time  period. 


Research  on  guidance  devices  and  read- 
ing machines  for  the  blind;  a final  report 
of  work  done  between  February  15,  1944 
and  December  31,  1947,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Committee  on  Sensory  De- 
vices, National  Academy  of  Sciences.  New 
York,  1947.  V.  p.  illus.,  graphs,  tables. 

Covers  the  entire  program  of  research 


on  sensory  devices  for  the  blind  con- 
ducted by  Haskins  Laboratories,  but  does 
not  present  a duplicate  account  of  the 
experimental  work  covered  by  the  prog- 
ress reports. 

Henri,  P. 

Une  application  de  la  photoelectricite, 
la  machine  a lire  pour  les  aveugles.  Revue 
Scientifique,  70,  1932.  pp.  239-242. 

Describes  the  optophone,  an  apparatus 
utilizing  the  photoelectric  cell,  aimed  at 
making  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  read 
ordinary  print. 

Hughbanks,  L. 

The  Talking  Book— present  and  future. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  34,  1940.  pp.  131- 
132. 

Early  history  of  the  Talking  Book. 
Irwin,  R.  B. 

How  your  club  may  help  the  blind  to 
read.  Clubwoman,  15,  1935,  No.  8.  pp.  15, 
30-31. 

Describes  the  Talking  Book  and  the 
change  this  reading  device  has  brought 
into  the  lives  of  the  blind. 


The  Talking  Book.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed. 
Blindness,  1950.  pp.  346-352. 

Describes  the  history  and  development 
of  the  Talking  Book  for  the  blind. 

JoUBERT,  E. 

Dr.  Blum  and  his  reading  machine. 
New  Era,  i,  No.  3,  1952.  pp.  13-16. 

“Turning  printed  letters  into  sound, 
this  new  apparatus  will  read  aloud  to 
the  blind”.  An  invention  by  a German 
war-blinded  officer. 

Lowenfeld,  B. 

Book  illustrations  for  blind  children. 
Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  10,  No.  3, 
1943.  pp.  67-72. 

Educators  question  the  ability  of  blind 
children  to  recognize  by  touch  simple 
embossed  pictures.  This  article  points  out 
what  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  sound-illustrations  in  books  for 
blind  children. 


The  Talking  Book,  a new  reading  me- 
dium for  the  blind.  Boohjist,  37,  1941.  pp. 
259-262. 
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Talking  Books  for  the  grades.  Teachers 
Forum,  14,  1941.  pp.  26-28,  36. 

Lists  a collection  of  Talking  Books  par- 
ticularly selected  and  prepared  for  use  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Discusses  how  these 
books  can  be  used  to  best  advantage. 


The  Talking  book  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Teachers  Forum,  12,  1940.  pp. 
53-55* 

An  outline  of  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
Talking  Book  as  an  educational  medium 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 


Two  years  of  the  Talking  Book  Educa- 
tion project.  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp.  37-43. 

Machine  enables  blind  to  read  by  sound. 
Popular  Mechanics,  24,  1915.  pp.  644- 
645. 

Describes  the  “phonopticon”  an  appa- 
ratus which  in  experiments  has  shown  it- 
self capable  of  transferring  the  printed  let- 
ter into  sound  by  the  use  of  crystalline 
selenium.  This  invention  originated  at  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

McIver,  J.  M. 

A photoelectric  visual  substitute.  (1945; 
Publ.  Bd.,  No.  2451)  Washington,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  1946.  lop. 

The  apparatus,  designed  by  M.  Knoll,  a 
German  inventor,  is  a visual  substitute, 
not  a visual  aid.  It  utilizes  the  propriocep- 
tive sense  of  the  fingertips,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  any  type  of  printed  matter 
may  thus  be  interpreted. 

Making  the  blind  hear  light;  Fournier 
d’Albe’s  optophone.  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  v.  74,  1912.  p.  71.  (Also 
Literary  Digest,  45,  1912,  No.  7,  p.  255.) 

Merry,  F.  K. 

The  visagraph — discussion  and  demon- 
stration. American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  1932.  pp.  733-736. 

Reports  on  an  investigation  undertaken 
to  determine  how  well  blind  children  can 
learn  to  read  visagraph  type.  The  reading 
rates  attained  by  the  four  children  in  this 
experiment  were  found  too  slow  for  prac- 
tical use. 


Naumburg,  R.  E. 

The  automatic  visagraph.  . . . And 
There  Was  Light,  i,  1932,  No.  2.  pp. 

13-15* 

The  inventor  of  the  visagraph  reports 
on  its  recent  improvements. 


The  beginnings  of  the  visagraph.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  2.  pp 
22-23. 


The  printing  visagraph.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  24,  1931,  No.  4.  pp.  26-29.  (Ab- 
breviated in  Literary  Digest,  109,  1931, 
No.  8.  p.  27.) 

Description  of  the  visagraph  as  it  was 
demonstrated  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1931.  Re- 
ports on  improvements  made  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years. 

The  optophone.  Beacon,  5,  1921,  No.  54. 
pp.  4-6. 

A brief  history  of  the  optophone  and 
some  opinions  as  to  its  practicability. 

Pyke,  E.  J. 

Sound-recording  for  the  blind;  a his- 
tory of  experiment.  New  Beacon,  20,  1936. 
PP*  37-38,  67-68. 

Gives  the  history  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Talking  Book  in  England. 

Ranseen,  E.  L. 

A description  of  an  instrument  to  en- 
able the  blind  to  read  ordinary  print.  Mas- 
ter’s thesis.  Northwestern  University,  1936. 
2ip.  (Typewritten) 

“A  detailed  description  is  given  of  an 
apparatus  built  to  reproduce  the  printed 
letters  as  tactual  patterns.  Some  results 
with  it  are  given  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  developing  the  use  of  it  are 
discussed.  An  experiment  is  proposed  by 
which  to  study  the  difficulty  of  the  con- 
figurations by  which  the  blind  person  is 
to  learn  to  read.” 

SCHUTKOWSKI,  G. 

Neues  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Technik. 
Beitrdge  zum  Blind enbildungswesen,  4, 
1933*  PP*  115-117* 

Describes  a reading  machine  invented 
in  Germany  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
which  employs  the  photoelectric  cell  and 
in  certain  ways  resembles  the  visagraph. 
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Strehl,  C. 

Die  Blindenlesemaschine,  wie  sie  ist 
und  wie  sie  sein  sollte.  Beitrdge  zum  Blin- 
denbildungswesen,  3,  1932.  pp.  34-37. 

Considers  various  reading  machines  in- 
vented to  benefit  the  blind,  such  as  the 
optophone,  Herz’s  “sound  print”,  the  Ries- 
Finzenhagen  machine,  Russian  machine 
invented  by  Professor  Rosing  of  Lenin- 
grad, the  visagraph,  Thomas’  photoelectro- 
graph, and  the  apparatus  invented  by 
Died,  which  in  certain  ways  is  similar  to 
the  visagraph. 

Zworykin,  V.  K.,  and  Flory,  L.  E. 

Reading  aid  for  the  blind.  Electronics, 
August,  1946.  pp.  84-87. 

This  paper  is  mainly  based  on  work 


done  for  the  Committee  on  Sensory  De- 
vices and  describes  a special  device  which 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  a stylus  held  in 
the  hand,  and  a small  case  containing  the 
batteries  and  auxiliary  circuits. 

^ ^ and  Pike,  W.  S. 

Research  on  reading  aids  for  the  blind. 
Journal  of  the  Fran\lin  Institute, 

1949.  pp.  483-496. 

Describes  research  on  two  different 
types  of  reading  aids,  the  one  utilizing  the 
direct-signal-operation  method,  the  other 
the  letter-recognition  method,  the  results 
so  far  achieved  serve  to  point  out  the  pos- 
sible approaches  to  the  problem  and  to 
emphasize  the  difficulties  in  achieving 
recognition,  both  electrically  and  men- 
tally. 
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Adolphe,  E. 

Jobs  for  the  disabled;  a heartening  ex- 
periment at  Valley  Forge  Hospital  proves 
that  men  blinded  in  battle  can  be  turned 
into  lOO-per-cent  producers  for  industry — 
and  offers  new  hope  to  all  disabled  vet- 
erans. Liberty,  2,  No.  10,  1945.  pp.  26- 
27, 64. 

American  Association  of  Workers  for 
THE  Blind.  Committee  on  the  Care, 
Training,  and  After-care  of  Persons 
Becoming  Blind  as  a Result  of  the 
United  States  Defense  Program  and 
Possible  Participation  in  the  Pres- 
ent War. 

Report.  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  1941.  pp.  164-166. 

American  National  Red  Cross. 

Loss  of  sight;  information  for  families 
and  friends  of  veterans.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1946.  I2p. 

Anslow,  R.  J. 

The  blinded  bilateral.  West  Orange, 
The  Kessler  Institute  for  Rehabilitation, 
1949.  (Rehabilitation  Series,  No.  i)  459. 

“An  incredible  number  of  things  are 
possible  for  even  these  severely  handi- 
capped persons,  as  the  thirty-nine  year 
old  author  of  this  manual  demonstrates.” 

Association  Valentin  Hauy,  Paris. 

Le  retour  a la  terre  du  soldat  aveugle, 
avec  une  preface  de  Henri  de  Regnier. 
Paris,  1919.  55p. 

A collection  of  letters  from  blinded 
French  soldiers  who  have  returned  to 
farming  jobs,  at  which  they  are  quite 
successful. 


At  St.  Dunstan’s,  by  a blinded  oflScer. 
National  Review,  No.  402,  1916.  pp.  932- 
935- 

Personal  experiences  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 
Barton,  W.  E. 

A program  for  the  care  of  the  blind 
in  World  War  II  in  army  hospitals. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1943.  pp.  51.55. 

Beam,  A.  D. 

The  Navy’s  program  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  blinded  personnel.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  154-158. 


Traumatic  blindness.  US.  Naval  Medi- 
cal Bulletin,  Supplement,  March,  1946.  pp. 
253-262. 

Of  the  total  of  157  sailors  and  marines 
with  eye  injuries  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital  during  World  War  II,  99 
were  blinded  as  the  result  of  external 
trauma. 

Bielschowsky,  a. 

Blindenwesen  und  Kriegsblindenfiir- 
sorge;  ein  Vortrag.  Berlin,  Julius  Springer, 
1916.  3ip. 

Training  of  German  blinded  soldiers 
of  World  War  I. 


Die  Forderung  des  akademischen  Blin- 
denbildungswesens  im  Kriege.  Klinische 
Monatsbldtter  fur  Augenheil\unde,  59, 
1917.  pp.  1 15-134. 

Higher  education  of  blinded  veterans 
in  Germany  during  World  War  I. 
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Blackburn,  A.  R. 

The  Army  blind  in  the  U.S.  Zahl,  P.A., 
ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  2y2-2Sy. 

A report  on  the  advanced  part  of  the 
Army’s  blind  rehabilitation  program  as 
carried  out  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital  (Sp)  at  Avon,  Connecticut. 

Blind  veteran;  he  works  hard  and  enjoys 
life  in  a world  he  cannot  see.  Life,  23, 
No.  8,  1947.  pp.  93-98. 

A picture  story. 

Blindness.  Lanset,  225,  1948.  pp.  429-430. 

A blinded  Britisher  describes  his  first 
reaction  to  blindness  and  his  training  at 
St.  Dunstan’s. 

Bond,  F.  F. 

New  light  for  the  war  blind.  Survey 
Midmonthly,  82,  No.  3,  1946.  pp.  78-80. 

Brady,  J.  F. 

Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Inc.;  its 
aims  and  purposes.  American  Association 
of  Worl^ers  for  the  Blind,  1947.  pp.  25-27. 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  its 
aims  and  objectives.  Seer,  17,  No.  4,  1947. 
pp.  29-35. 

Brieux,  E. 

Our  blinded  soldiers;  instructions  for 
directors  of  schools;  translated  by  G.  G. 
Whiteside.  Baltimore,  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1918.  I2p.  (Publications  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute,  Series  i,  No.  i) 
Translation  of  the  Author’s  “Nos  sol- 
dats  aveugles.” 


Pour  nos  soldats  aveugles.  Paris,  Im- 
primerie  Leve,  1915.  I5p. 

Training  of  French  war  blinded  sol- 
diers of  World  War  I. 

Chouinard,  E.  L. 

Veterans  Administration  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  for  blinded  veterans. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1948.  pp.  23-26. 

A general  review  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  of  the  V.A.  under 
Public  Law  16. 

Converse,  E.  C. 

Outside  orientation  and  physical  re- 


conditioning. U.S.  Naval  Medical  Bulletin, 
Supplement,  March,  1946.  pp.  303-314. 

A discussion  of  principles  and  proce- 
dures worked  out  for  the  newly  blind 
sailors  and  marines  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  in  Philadephia. 

Cutler,  N.  L. 

The  first  year  of  the  blind  rehabilita- 
tion program  at  Dibble  General  Hospital. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  31-33. 

Dibble  General  Hospital  was  the  cen- 
ter for  early  hospital  treatment  of  blinded 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Davenport,  R.  C. 

Rehabilitation  in  non-recoverable  eye 
cases.  British  Journal  of  Physical  Medi- 
cine, 5,  1942.  pp.  88-90.  (Also  in  Reha- 
bilitation of  the  war  injured,  a symposium, 
edited  by  W.  B.  Doherty  and  D.  D.  Runes. 
New  York,  Philosophical  Library,  194- ?) 

A short  outline  of  the  retraining  of  the 
blinded  service-men  of  Great  Britain  un- 
der the  guidance  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Deming,  D. 

Fearless  eyes.  American  Journal  of 
Nursing,  44,  1944.  pp.  765-768. 

Advice  to  nurses  about  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  the  newly  blind  soldier. 
Diamond,  B.  L.,  and  Ross,  A. 

Emotional  adjustment  of  newly  blinded 
soldiers.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
102,  1945.  pp.  367-371. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  newly  blinded 
soldiers  were  given  a thorough  psychiatric 
evaluation  of  their  previous  civilian  and 
military  background  and  their  emotional 
response  to  their  disability. 

Duche,  V.  M. 

The  spirit  of  St.  Dunstan’s;  with  a 
preface  by  Sir  Ian  Fraser.  London,  John 
Murray,  1938.  75p. 

Short  sketches  of  men  training  at  St. 
Dunstan’s. 

Emard,  P. 

Dans  la  nuit  laborieuse,  essai  sur  la  re- 
education des  soldats  aveugles;  preface  de 
M.  Brieux.  Paris,  J.  Victorion  et  Cie.,  1917. 
150P. 

Essay  on  the  re-education  of  the  French 
war  blind  of  World  War  I. 
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Toiling  through  the  dark;  a treatise  on 
the  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers;  with 
a preface  by  E.  Brieux.  Baltimore,  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1919.  66p. 
(Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Series  i.  No.  6.) 

This  treatise  on  the  training  of  war- 
blinded  soldiers  in  France  was  originally 
published  in  Paris  in  1917.  under  the 
title  Dans  la  nuit  laborieuse. 

Employment  figures  on  blinded  veterans. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  41,  1947.  pp. 
138-142. 

Statistics  released  by  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  Educational  Department 
of  Veterans  Administration. 

Farrell,  G. 

Help  for  the  blinded  soldier.  Hygeia, 
April,  1944.  4p.  (Reprint.) 

Finegan,  J.  F. 

Nontraumatic  blindness.  US.  Naval 
Medical  Bulletin,  Supplement,  March, 
1946.  pp.  263-267. 

Of  157  cases  of  blindness  seen  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  58  were 
due  to  factors  other  than  trauma. 

Foulk,  L.  M. 

Still  my  world.  San  Francisco,  Pacific 
Union  College  Press,  1945.  yop. 

The  story  of  a blinded  veteran  of  World 
War  II. 

Fox,  M.  L. 

Blind  adventure.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  1946.  205p. 

A blinded  Navy  veteran  of  World  War 
II  tells  of  his  first  year  of  blindness. 

Frampton,  M.  E. 

Rehabilitation  procedures  in  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Zahl, 
P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp.  288-293. 

Lists  general  objectives  and  guiding 
principles  of  the  training  of  war-blinded 
Navy  personnel  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Hospital  with  special  attention  to  the  part 
of  the  program  carried  out  at  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Fraser,  I. 

The  service  war-blinded  in  Great  Brit- 


ain. Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blindness,  1950.  pp. 
294-309. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  services  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  to  British  war-blinded  of  two 
world  wars.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  occupational  rehabilitation  efforts  and 
successes,  and  to  special  devices  designed 
and  made  at  St.  Dunstan’s  workshops. 


You  can  conquer  blindness.  London,  St. 
Dunstan’s,  1945.,  8p. 

Advice  to  men  blinded  in  war  service 
by  the  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s.  Also 
some  suggestions  for  those  who  care  for 
the  newly  blinded. 

Greear,  j.  N. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  soldier. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  271- 
278.  (Also  in  The  Military  Surgeon,  100, 
1947.  pp.  150-156) 

Survey  of  the  program  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blinded  soldier  as  origi- 
nated in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 


Rehabilitation  of  the  war-blinded  sol- 
diers. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp. 
121-124. 

Tells  of  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hos- 
pital designated  as  one  of  the  two  hospi- 
tals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  serious 
eye  disabilities  including  soldiers  who  have 
become  blind  while  in  the  service. 

Greenwood,  L. 

The  blinded  veteran.  Zahl,  P.  A.  ed. 
Blindness,  pp.  261-271. 

Gives  a detailed  account  and  a critical 
study  of  the  program  of  physical  restora- 
tion and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  war- 
blinded  service  personnel  initiated  by  the 
U.S.  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 


Said  the  blinded  veterans  . . . “Let’s 
build  a better  blind  man.”  Journal  of  Re- 
habilitation, 16,  No.  I,  1950.  pp.  19-23. 

Describes  the  program  and  the  activities 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

Griffis,  E. 

How  can  I help  the  war-blinded  sol- 
dier? Ladie/  Home  Journal,  62,  No.  3, 
1945.  pp.  62,  64-65. 
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Advice  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  blinded  soldier. 


When  the  blind  soldier  goes  home.  Out- 
loo\  for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  74-76. 

Gruber,  K.  F. 

Rehabilitation  of  blinded  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  Seer,  17,  No.  4,  1947. 
pp.  16-23. 

A detailed  statement  on  the  program 
for  the  blinded  veterans  as  completed  by 
the  Army  and  being  projected  by  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind’s  vital 
part  in  this. 

Habbe,  S. 

The  blind  can  help  themselves  with  our 
help.  Hygeia,  23,  1945.  pp.  818-819,  848- 
850,  852. 

Describes  a visit  to  Old  Farms  Conva- 
lescent Hospital  for  training  of  blinded 
Army  personnel. 

Harris,  D.  B. 

Educational  and  vocational  counseling. 
U.S.  Naval  Medical  Bulletin,  Supplement, 
March,  1946.  pp.  315-321. 

“At  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, educational  and  vocational  guidance 
is  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  educa- 
tional service  and  occupational  therapy  of- 
ficers assigned  to  activities  with  the 
blinded.  ...  A few  examples  drawn  from 
the  157  blinded  patients  in  the  program, 
illustrate  the  procedures  and  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  the  program.” 

Harrowes,  W.  M. 

Psychological  reactions  in  war-blinded. 
British  Medical  Journal,  No.  4464,  1946. 
pp.  129-130. 

This  article  is  based  upon  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Scot- 
tish National  Institution  for  War-Blinded. 

Hillman,  C.  C. 

The  Army  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind  and  the  deafened.  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  125, 
1944.  pp.  321-323. 

Holt,  W. 

The  Lighthouse  for  blinded  soldiers. 
Survey,  October  14,  1916.  pp.  43-44. 


Jacob,  H. 

Der  Erlebniswandel  bei  Spaterblindeten. 
Hamburg,  H.  H.  Ndlke,  1949. 

Analyses  reports  from  15  war  blinded 
persons  regarding  their  personal  reaction 
to  the  loss  of  sight. 

Jameson,  W.  A.,  Jr. 

The  Army  rehabilitates  its  blind  sol- 
diers. Nation’s  Schools,  35,  No.  4,  1945. 
pp.  20-22. 

Describes  the  training  courses  carried 
on  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital 
as  part  of  the  reconditioning  program  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps. 


Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  where 
blinded  soldiers  “come  back”.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  271-275. 

Koch,  F.  C. 

Occupational  therapy.  U.S.  Naval  Medi- 
cal Bulletin,  Supplement,  March,  1946.  pp. 
295-302. 

“Occupational  therapy  has  played  a part 
in  rehabilitating  most  of  the  157  blinded 
patients  admitted  to  this  hospital.  . . . 
program  aids  in  developing  tactile  sense, 
improves  manual  dexterity  and  coordi- 
nation, develops  hobbies,  or  starts  prevo- 
cational  training.” 

Kriegsbeschadigten-  UNO  Kriegshinter- 
bliebenen-Fursorge.  Germany. 

Die  Berufsfiirsorge  fur  Kriegs-  und 
Zivilblinde  bei  der  Vermittellungsstelle  fur 
Schwerbeschadigte,  Erwerbsbeschrankte 
und  Unfallverletzte  der  Stadt  Berlin.  1926. 

28p. 

Placement  of  blind  war  veterans  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany.  Stenography,  telephone 
switchboard  operating,  massage,  jobs  in 
industry  are  some  of  the  occupations  con- 
sidered in  this  pamphlet. 

Kugler,  M.  E. 

Re-education  of  the  newly  blinded. 
U.S.  Naval  Medical  Bulletin,  Supplement, 
March,  1946.  pp.  279-294. 

“The  program  has  essentially  given  to 
157  blinded  sailors  and  marines  initial 
orientation,  basic  re-education,  general 
psycho-social  readjustment,  and  prevoca- 
tional  training  and  vocational  guidance.” 
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Lapersonne,  P.  de. 

Rehabilitation  of  blinded  soldiers  in 
France.  Baltimore,  The  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  1919.  8p.  (Publications 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Series  i,  No.  4.) 

Translated  from  Conference  InteralliSe 
pour  VEtude  de  la  Reeducation  Profes- 
sionelle  et  des  Questions  qui  interessent 
des  Invalides  de  la  Guerre.  Paris,  1917.  pp. 
336-337- 

Levine,  J.,  and  Blackburn,  A.  R. 

Intelligence  test  scores  of  newly  blinded 
soldiers.  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychol- 
ogy, 14,  1950.  pp.  311-315* 


Rehabilitation  of  the  newly  blinded. 
Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  2,  1946. 
pp.  140-145. 

Reports  on  the  training  of  blinded 
Army  personnel  at  Old  Farms  Convales- 
cent Hospital.  Discusses  orientation,  test- 
ing and  appraisal,  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, and  vocational  readjustment. 

Mackenzie,  C. 

Foot  travel.  Outlool^  for  the  Blind,  41, 
1947.  pp.  65-67.  ^ 

Describes  orientation  as  taught  to 
blinded  service  men  at  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
India. 


St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers, Sailors  and  Airmen,  London— -its 
work  for  the  war-blinded.  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1941. 
pp.  31-36. 


Training  the  British  Empire’s  war- 
blinded  in  India.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
40,  1946.  pp.  80-83. 

The  work  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  India. 
McMurtrie,  D.  C. 

The  disabled  soldier,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  I.  Milbank.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan 1919.  2329. 

Chapter  IX,  “Out  of  the  darkness”,  pp. 
120-133,  deals  with  blinded  European  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I. 

, and  Gourvich,  A.,  eds. 

Abstract-catalogue  of  literature  on  the 
war  blinded.  Baltimore,  The  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  1919.  82p.  (Publi- 


cations of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Series  i,  No.  5.) 

An  authoritative  bibliography  on  the 
war  blind  of  World  War  I,  with  detailed 
and  careful  abstracts. 

Mondolfo,  L. 

The  re-education  of  the  Italian  war 
blind.  Baltimore,  The  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  1918.  i8p.  (Publications 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Series  i,  No.  2.) 

Translation  of  the  author’s  “La  systema- 
tion  des  aveugles  de  guerre  en  rapport 
aux  criteriums  suivis  pour  leur  reeduca- 
tion.” Inter-Allied  Conference  on  the 
After-Care  of  Disabled  Men.  Reports,  Lon- 
don, 1918. 

Morgan,  E.  E. 

“Bright  victory”  lessons  for  nurses. 
Nursing  World,  125,  1951.  pp.  443-445. 

Discusses  the  movie  “Bright  victory” 
and  its  psychological  implications. 

Nobbs,  H.  G. 

Blinded  but  unbeaten;  a record  of  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  welfare,  train- 
ing and  return  to  active  life  of  the  New 
South  Wales  blinded  servicemen  of  the 
1939  war.  Melbourne,  The  Repatriation 
Commission,  1950.  92p. 

Perls,  P.  H. 

Kriegsblinden  Fursorge  in  der  Indus- 
trie. Zeitschrift  fur  Kruppel fursorge,  10, 
No.  4,  1917.  pp.  134-145. 

Vocational  possibilities  for  the  blinded 
soldier  in  the  electrical  industry. 

Perouze,  G. 

Les  soldats  aveugles  et  leur  readapta- 
tion a la  vie  utile.  Paris,  Association  Val- 
entin Hauy,  1916.  69P. 

Discusses  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
French  war  blind  of  World  War  I. 

Ramsey,  E.  G. 

Don’t  pity  my  blindness.  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  223,  No.  25,  1950.  pp.  32-33, 
81-82,  84. 

The  story  of  an  American  Soldier 
blinded  in  World  War  II. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  Army 
hospitals;  directives  covering  the  re- 
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habilitation  program  for  the  blind  in  the 

U. S.  Army.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  37, 
1943.  pp.  191-195. 

These  directives  are  divided  into:  State- 
ment of  policy;  The  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram; How  to  secure  personnel  and  out- 
line of  their  duties. 

The  relation  of  industry  to  employment 
provision  for  the  war  blind.  Baltimore, 
The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1918.  up.  (Publications  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Series  i, 
No.  3) 

Describes  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war 
blind  in  Wurttemberg  during  the  first 
world  war.  Translated  from  “Kriegsblin- 
denfiirsorge  und  Industrie”  in  Bin  Jahr 
Kriegsinvalidenjursorge  unter  besonderer 
Beruchsightgung  der  Kriegsblinde,  Stutt- 
gart, 1916. 

Reynolds,  G.  R. 

V. A.  training  of  blinded  veterans  in 
Indiana.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949. 
pp.  7-1 1. 

St.  Dunstan’s.  London. 

Out  of  touch;  a story  of  the  work  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  Research  Department  in  de- 
vising aids  for  men  and  women  who  have 
been  blinded  and  additionally  disabled 
on  war  service.  London,  1950 (.?)  28p. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

The  newly  blinded.  Morristown,  The 
Seeing  Eye,  1943.  159. 

These  recommendations  are  addressed 
to  the  personnel  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  considers  orientation;  walking; 
personal  appearance;  table  etiquette;  smok- 
ing; braille;  the  Talking  Book;  watches 
— telling  time;  hand  writing;  typewriter; 
recreation;  theatres  and  movies;  do  and 
don’t;  family;  employment;  eligibility  for 
Seeing  Eye  dog  guide. 

Segsworth,  W.  E. 

Retraining  Canada’s  disabled  soldiers. 
Ottawa,  J.  de  Labroquerie  Tache,  1920. 
I93P- 

Chapter  X,  “Care  of  the  blind”,  pp. 
128-144,  gives  a history  of  training  blinded 
soldiers  in  England  and  Canada  with  ref- 
erence to  the  various  phases. 


SiLEX,  P. 

Die  Kriegsblinden  in  Halbau.  Klinische 
Monatsbldtter  fur  Augenheil\unde,  59, 
1917.  pp.  166-168. 

Describes  a farm  school  for  German 
war-blinded  soldiers. 

Singer,  Dr. 

Uber  Kriegblindenfiirsorge.  Therapeu- 
tische  Monatshefte,  31,  No.  2,  1917.  pp. 
62-69. 

Discusses  the  early  programs  for  the 
care  of  the  war-blinded  of  Germany  from 
the  first  world  war. 

Singh,  S.  N. 

Vocations  for  blind  soldiers.  The  South- 
ern Workman,  46,  1917.  pp.  671-682. 

Describes  the  training  given  blinded 
soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Les  soldats  aveugles  en  Pologne  (Blind 
soldiers  in  Poland).  Le  Soldat  Aveugle, 
September,  1931,  Supplement.  i2p. 

A short  sketch  on  blind  war  veterans 
in  Poland. 

Steptoe,  R. 

That  word  “blind.”  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  218,  No.  25,  1945.  pp.  17,  109-110. 

The  personal  story  of  one  war-blinded 
veteran  and  of  his  retraining. 

Thorne,  F.  H. 

A statistical  review  of  367  blinded  serv- 
ice men.  World  War  II.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  41,  1947.  pp.  129-136.  (Also  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  29,  1946. 
pp.  1285-1292) 

Gives  the  definition  of  blindness,  and 
tables  and  charts  regarding  causes  of 
blindness.  Reports  on  responses  to  train- 
ing and  to  various  psychological  and  per- 
sonality tests. 

Training  and  employment  data  on  1003 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  II.  AFB 
Bulletin,  February,  1951.  9p. 

Professional  occupations;  Clerical  and 
sales  occupations;  Service  occupations;  Ag- 
ricultural, horticultural,  and  kindred  oc- 
cupations; Skilled  occupations;  Semi- 
skilled occupations;  Unskilled  occupa- 
tions; Specialized  restorative  training; 
Number  of  blinded  veterans  in  training. 
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Truc,  H. 

Soldats  aveugles,  aveugles  de  guerre. 
Montpelier,  Imprimerie  Generale  du  Midi, 
1917. 120p. 

Training  of  French  war  blinded  sol- 
diers of  World  War  I. 

Twersky,  J. 

The  American  war-blinded  as  aided  by 
the  Federal  government;  Doctor’s  dis- 
sertation, New  York  University,  1947. 
21  ip.  (Typewritten) 

Compares  the  efforts  of  the  American 
government  with  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  in  aid  of  the  war- 
blind.  Describes  the  legislation  for  the 
blind  and  ways  in  which  this  legislation 
was  implemented.  Suggests  ways  of  im- 
proving aid  to  the  blind. 

Tynan,  M.  I. 

I,  The  Veterans  Administration  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  disabled  veterans; 
II,  Organization  and  administration  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  service;  III,  Vo- 
cational rehabilitation  for  the  blind.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
1943.  pp.  5^64. 

An  outline  of  the  U.S.  Government’s 
plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded 
soldier  and  sailor. 

U.S.  Army.  Medical  Department. 

Guide  for  those  giving  rehabilitation 
service  to  the  blind.  Washington,  D.C., 
1945.  28p. 

This  guide  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

U.S.  Naval  Hospital.  Philadelphia. 

Handbook  for  the  newly  blinded.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Navy  Department,  1946.  509. 

Gaining  a normal  outlook  on  blind- 
ness; Practical  daily  living;  Personal 
habits;  Practical  problems  of  daily  living; 
Vocational  outlook;  Legislation  and  where 
to  get  service. 

U.S.  Veterans  Administration. 

A new  approach  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  at  the  Veterans  Hospital, 
Hines,  111.  Washington,  1950.  n.p.  Illus. 

An  illustrated  story  showing  what  this 
rehabilitation  program  can  do  for  the 
blinded  veteran. 


Vail,  D. 

The  Veterans  Administration  program 
for  the  training  of  the  blinded  service 
man.  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy, 34,  1951-  PP-  1457-1459- 

Vaughan,  E. 

La  reeducation  des  soldats  aveugles, 
conseils  pratiques;  avant-propos  par  E. 
Brieux.  Paris,  Paul  Ollendorff,  1917.  ii7p. 

A reproduction  in  book  form  of  a se- 
ries of  articles  on  the  training  of  blind 
veterans  in  France  which  appeared  in 
Guerre  Sociale. 

Wheeler,  K. 

We  are  the  wounded.  New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  & Co.,  1945.  224p. 

Chapter  XXVI,  “The  blind”,  pp.  176- 
183,  gives  short  sketches  of  men  blinded 
in  battle. 

Williams,  R.  C.,  Gruber,  K.  F.,  and 
Bledsoe,  C.  W. 

Physical  medicine  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  fournal  of  Physical  and  Mental  Re- 
habilitation, 4,  No.  I,  1950.  pp.  lo-ii. 

Description  of  procedures  for  the  physi- 
cal medicine  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
undertaken  at  the  Central  Unit  of  Blind 
Rehabilitation,  U.S.  Veterans  Hospital 
Hines,  Illinois. 

Wise,  G.  E. 

Veterans  Administration  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  for  blinded  veterans. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1947.  pp.  21-24. 

WiTTKowER,  E.,  and  Davenport,  R.  C. 

The  war  blinded,  their  emotional,  so- 
cial and  occupational  situation.  Psychoso- 
matic Medicine,  8,  1946.  pp.  121-137. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  cases  in  the 
factory  group,  all  the  blinded  studied 
were,  or  had  been,  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 
Made  jointly  by  a psychiatrist  and  a psy- 
chologist, this  report  concerns  itself  with 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  blinded,  and  dis- 
cusses general  effects  of  blindness,  some 
common  psychological  features,  types  of 
emotional  reaction,  factors  determining 
the  emotional  reaction. 

Wood,  C.  A. 

Reconstruction  and  re-education  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors.  American  Jour 
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nal  of  Ophthalmology,  2,  1919.  pp.  47-52. 

Includes  a description  of  early  plans 
for  the  re-training  of  the  blinded  soldier 
and  sailor  of  World  War  II. 

Woods,  A.  C. 

The  story  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  (1918-1925)  in  relation  to  the 


present  problem  of  the  war  blinded. 
American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  26, 
1943.  pp.  1011-1024. 

A survey  of  the  history  of  the  Ever- 
green School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  men 
admitted  there  as  students,  with  pertinent 
questions  concerning  the  men  blinded  in 
World  War  11. 


THE  DEAF-BLIND 


Alcorn,  S. 

Development  of  the  Tadoma  method 
for  the  deaf-blind.  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children,  ii,  1945.  pp.  117-119. 

Describes  the  author’s  personal  experi- 
ences in  the  use  of  the  oral  method  of 
teaching  the  deaf-blind.  The  method  de- 
scribed has  been  called  the  Tadoma,  which 
is  a combination  of  the  given  names  of 
Tad  Chapman  and  Oma  Simpson,  the 
first  two  pupils  instructed  by  this  method. 

Allen,  E.  E. 

The  deaf-blind.  Teachers  Forum,  3, 
1931,  No.  3,  pp.  5-7. 

An  educator  of  the  blind  gives  his 
views  on  the  training  and  care  of  the 
blind  deaf. 


Education  of  defectives.  Albany,  J.  B. 
Lyon,  1904.  pp.  29-36.  (Monographs  on 
education  in  the  United  States,  No.  15) 
Some  pages  of  this  monograph  is  given 
over  to  an  appreciation  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf-blind,  with  references  to  Helen 
Keller  and  other  well-known  deaf-blind 
students. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  preschool  deaf-blind  child;  sug- 
gestions for  parents.  New  York,  The 
Foundation,  1951.  I2p. 

Anagnos,  M. 

Education  of  the  blind;  historical  sketch 
of  its  origin,  rise  and  progress.  Boston, 
Rand,  Avery  & Co.,  1882.  pp.  57-62. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  Dr.  Howe’s  successor  tells 
of  his  predecessor’s  work  with  Laura 
Bridgman. 


Helen  Keller.  Reprinted  from  the  60th 
annual  report  of  Perkins  Institution.  Bos- 
ton, Wright  & Potter,  1892.  2489. 

Tells  of  Helen  Keller’s  stay  at  Perkins 
Institution. 


Thomas  Stringer.  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf,  51,  1906.  pp.  473-487. 

This  report  on  the  education  of  Thomas 
Stringer  is  taken  from  Perkins  Institution, 
Annual  Report,  1906. 

Andrews,  F.  M.,  Jr. 

The  work  with  the  deaf-blind  at  Per- 
kins Institution.  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1936.  pp.  39-41. 

The  first  years  of  the  special  depart- 
ment for  the  deaf-blind  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 

Anecdotes  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 
Chambers* s Miscellany  of  Tracts,  52, 
1845.  32p. 

Stories  of  James  Mitchell,  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  some  others. 

Anrep-Nordin,  E. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  a journey  in 
the  United  States.  Association  R 'view,  8, 
1906.  pp.  143-158. 

The  main  object  of  this  journey  was  to 
see  Helen  Keller  and  study  the  educa- 
tional methods  used  in  her  case. 


Konigin  Sofia  Stiftung,  Erziehungsan- 
stalt  fur  Taubblinde  und  Schwachsinnig- 
blinde  zu  Wenersborg,  Schweden; 
Uberblick  fiber  die  Entstehung  und 
Wirksamkeit  der  Anstalt.  Goteborg,  Wald. 
Zachrisson,  1910.  44p. 
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The  history  and  the  activity  of  the  in- 
stitute for  the  blind  deaf  and  blind  feeble- 
minded in  Wenersborg,  Sweden. 

Arnould,  L. 

Une  ame  en  prison.  Paris,  H.  Oudin, 
1900.  24p. 

The  education  of  Marthe  Obrecht  and 
Marie  Heurtin  at  Larnay,  France. 


Ames  en  prison.  Paris,  G.  Oudin  & Cie., 
1910.  477p. 

Part  I deals  with  the  education  of  three 
deaf-blind  pupils  at  Larnay,  France;  Part 
II  surveys  schools  for  the  deaf-blind  in 
other  parts  of  the  world;  Part  III  gives 
a chronological  list  of  well-known  cases 
of  deaf-blindness. 


Ames  en  prison;  I’ecole  des  sourdes- 
muettes-aveugles.  Paris,  Boivin  & Co., 
1948.  272p. 

The  story  of  Institution  Notre-Dame  de 
Larnay,  a school  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
in  France. 

Ayers,  M.  C. 

Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston;  five  years 
editorial  estimates.  Boston,  George  H. 
Ellis,  1893.  pp.  113-119. 

Contains  an  appendix  giving  an  outline 
of  Helen  Keller’s  early  religious  training. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  largely  instrumental  in 
implanting  in  Miss  Keller  her  deeply  re- 
ligious attitudes. 

Baldus,  V. 

Von  den  Dreisinnigen.  Blindenfreund, 
42,  1922.  pp.  42-46. 

General  survey  of  the  status  of  the 
training  of  the  deaf  blind,  especially  in 
Germany. 

Balis,  S.  C. 

They  who  see  darkly.  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf,  67,  1922.  pp.  99-1  ii. 

A teacher  in  a school  for  the  deaf  tells 
of  her  methods  of  teaching  some  deaf- 
blind  pupils. 

Barbour,  F.  W. 

Tad  studies  Latin.  Volta  Review,  36, 
1934.  pp.  265-268,  307. 


Summary  of  notes  taken  in  a first  year 
Latin  class,  in  which  the  only  pupil  is 
“Tad”  Chapman,  a deaf-blind  boy  of  18 
years. 

Barnes,  F.  G. 

The  blind-deaf.  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
19,  1931.  pp.  138-143. 

This  paper  gives  various  information 
about  the  deaf-blind  of  Northern  England, 
their  number,  their  education  and  train- 
ing, efforts  made  at  giving  them  employ- 
ment under  necessary  supervision,  and 
what  is  done  to  encourage  home  activities 
among  them. 

Barrett,  E.  M. 

Our  deaf-blind  children.  Defectives,  i, 
1905,  No.  I.  pp.  2-17. 

A description,  by  Ae  superintendent,  of 
the  deaf-blind  pupils  at  the  School  for  De- 
fectives, Austin,  Texas. 

Barrie,  S. 

Mrs.  Alice  Chapman,  deaf-blind  Austra- 
lian. New  Beacon,  32,  1948.  pp.  192-193. 

Bartlett,  R.  M. 

They  dared  to  live.  New  York,  Associa- 
tion Press,  1937.  pp.  76-80. 

Chapter  3,  I,  “Two  selves  who  became 
one:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  and  Helen 
Keller.” 

Blaxall,  a.  W. 

Handicapped;  being  three  short  essays 
on  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  doubly- 
handicapped.  Pretoria,  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion Visitor’s  Grant  Committee,  1934. 
II3P- 

Although  this  pamphlet  is  published  in 
South  Africa,  the  chapter  on  the  deaf- 
blind  deals  mainly  with  observations 
made  on  a study  trip  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Blaxall,  F.  M. 

Mapupula;  the  one  who  touches.  Lon- 
don, The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  1948.  53p. 

The  story  of  the  training  of  an  African 
deaf-blind  boy. 

Bolton,  S.  K. 

Lives  of  girls  who  became  famous. 
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New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1925. 
pp.  314-326. 

Includes  a biographical  sketch  of  Helen 
Keller. 

Booth,  A. 

Helen  Keller,  a living  proof  of  the 
divine  spark  in  the  human  brain.  Good 
HouseJ{eeping,  92,  1931,  No.  4.  pp.  34, 
275-276,  279-280. 

Impressions  from  a visit  to  Helen 
Keller’s  home  in  Forest  Hills,  in  connec- 
tion with  her  being  included  among  the 
“Twelve  most  distinguished  women  in 
America.” 

Bowes,  E.  N. 

Wonder!  language  by  touch  and  move- 
ments of  fingers;  remarkable  narrative, 
history,  and  educational  training  of  Miss 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell. 
Michigan  City,  The  author,  1882.  4ip. 

The  history  of  the  training  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell,  based 
mainly  on  notes  and  writings  by  Dr. 
Howe. 

Bowman,  D.  M. 

Carol’s  first  three  years.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  91-97. 

Concerns  an  experiment  conducted  by 
a mother  with  her  deaf-blind  child  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  that  child’s  life. 


Carol’s  fourth  year.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  40,  1946.  pp.  91-102. 

Continuation  of  the  story  of  the  train- 
ing of  a deaf-blind  child. 

Braddy,  N. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  story  behind 
Helen  Keller.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day, Domn  & Co.,  1933.  365P. 

The  life  story  of  the  teacher  of  Helen 
Keller. 

Brohmer,  R. 

Wie  soil  man  fiber  Helen  Keller 
denken?  Berlin,  “Harmonic”,  190- ? 56p. 

A German  criticism  of  reports  of  the 
education  of  Helen  Keller,  refusing  to  be- 
lieve, among  other  things,  that  she  herself 
wrote  The  Story  of  My  Life. 

Brown,  D.  D. 

Improving  the  conditions  of  the  deaf- 


blind.  New  Beacon,  29,  1945.  pp.  211-212. 
Suggestions  from  a deaf-blind  man. 

Bryan,  D.  D. 

Let  us  consider.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
42,  1948.  pp.  213-215. 

Points  out  the  isolation  under  which 
most  deaf-blind  people  live,  and  suggests 
ways  to  help  them. 


Services  for  the  deaf-blind.  American 
Association  of  Wonders  for  the  Blind, 
1947.  pp.  19-21. 

Discusses  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
dedicated  to  work  with  the  deaf-blind. 


Work  opportunities  for  the  deaf-blind. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  43,  1949.  pp.  219- 
222. 

Burdach,  C.  F. 

Uber  blinde  Taubstumme.  Journal  fur 
Chirurgie,  4,  1845.  PP-  215-234. 

An  early  contemplation  of  the  condition 
of  the  deaf-blind  of  the  time  with  special 
reference  to  eleven  well-known  cases. 

Butler,  E.  M. 

Helen  Keller.  Webb,  Famous  Living 
Americans,  1915.  pp.  277-286. 

Includes  a biographical  sketch  of  Helen 
Keller. 

Cabot,  R.  C. 

Thank  God  for  Helen  Keller.  Survey 
Graphic,  64,  1930.  pp.  42-43. 

A review  of  Midstream  by  Helen 
Keller. 

Cappron,  Q.  J. 

Levensbespiegelingen,  blinden  en  doof- 
stommen.  Ter-Neuzen,  S.  Van  Beilanus, 
1862.  i97p. 

Among  the  biographies  included  in  this 
book  are  also  some  of  the  deaf-blind  per- 
sons well  known  in  early  educational 
history. 

Carnegie,  D. 

Five  minute  biographies.  New  York, 
Greenberg,  1937.  pp.  95-99. 

“The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  (Helen 
Keller)  who  was  likened  to  Napoleon.” 
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Cartright,  S. 

Sightless  in  a soundless  world;  as  told 
to  Vera  Russell.  Outwitting  Handicaps, 
3,  1937,  .No.  16.  pp.  5-8. 

Autobiography  of  a deaf-blind  man. 

Chamberlin,  J.  E. 

Helen  Keller  as  she  really  is.  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,  44,  1899.  pp.  286-301. 
Helen  Keller’s  life  story  told  by  a friend. 

Clark,  H.  T. 

Talking  gloves;  a valuable  means  of 
communicating  with  the  hard-of-hearing 
or  the  deaf  and  blind.  Cleveland,  The 
author,  1931.  i8p. 

A description  of  the  talking  gloves  in- 
vented by  Dr.  William  Terry,  himself 
blind  and  deaf. 

Clemens,  S.  L. 

Mark  Twain’s  letters,  edited  by  A.  B. 
Paine.  Harpers  Monthly,  135,  1917.  pp. 
638-647. 

Contains  letters  dealing  with  Helen 
Keller. 

Clydesdale. 

Address  on  the  deaf-blind.  New  Beacon, 
19,  1935-  PP-  72-73- 

A short  paper  on  the  deaf-blind  in 
England  and  Wales,  giving  data  as  to 
their  number  and  general  condition. 

Coates,  R.  M. 

Profiles;  blind  . . . deaf  . . . dumb. 
New  Yor\er,  5,  1930.  Jan.  25.  pp.  24-26. 
Helen  Keller  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Cochran,  M. 

Kinaesthesia  and  the  piano.  Australasian 
Journal  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  8, 
1930-  pp.  205-209. 

A discussion  of  the  value  of  the  kines- 
thetic sense  in  giving  to  deaf-blind  persons 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
rhythm.  Helen  Keller  and  Helen  May 
Martin,  the  deaf  blind  pianist  are  given 
as  examples. 

Cohn,  L. 

Unterricht  einer  Taubblinden  durch 
einen  selbst  erblindeten  Lehrer.  Berliner 
Klinische  Wochenschrift,  53,  1916.  pp. 

739-740- 

Report  on  the  education  of  a deaf-blind 
girl  by  a teacher  who  was  himself  blind. 
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College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  care  of  the  deaf-blind,  being  the 
four  best  essays  submitted  for  the  Mac- 
Gregor prize  competition,  June,  1942.  48p. 

Questions  to  which  answers  were  sought 
were:  i.  The  congenital  deaf,  who  lose 
sight  in  infancy;  2,  The  blind,  who  lose 
hearing  in  adult  life;  3,  The  deaf,  who 
lose  sight  in  adult  life.  Essays  submitted 
by  Amy  Bland,  Mary  E.  King,  E.  Mary 
Butcher,  Edith  M.  Taylor. 

CouRsoN,  Countess  de. 

Helen  Keller’s  French  sister.  Catholic 
World,  86,  1907,  No.  51 1.  pp.  57-67. 

The  story  of  Marie  Heurtin,  the  French 
deaf-blind  girl  educated  at  the  Convent 
of  Larnay. 

Crawford,  M.  C. 

Helen  Adams  Keller,  A.B.;  the  most 
wonderful  girl  in  the  world  shows  how 
determination  can  overcome  obstacles. 
National  Magazine,  20,  1904.  pp.  668-675. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller’s  graduation 
from  Radcliffe  College. 

Cripps,  V.  E. 

Some  aspects  of  deaf-blind  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  sighted  and  hearing 
companion.  New  Beacon,  21,  1937.  pp. 
145-148. 

Cronenberg,  M. 

Children  of  the  silent  night.  Magazine 
Digest,  36,  No.  3,  1948.  pp.  72-76. 

The  story  of  the  deaf-blind  department 
at  Perkins  Institution. 

CZILY,  A. 

Conversing  with  the  blind-deaf.  Volta 
Review,  12,  1910.  pp.  77-85.  (Abbreviated 
in  Literary  Digest,  40,  1910.  p.  1173.) 

An  outline  of  a system  of  “touch-talk” 
which  its  inventor  hopes  will  “allow  a 
roomfull  of  deaf-blind  persons  to  converse, 
each  with  each  other,  with  as  little 
restraint  as  persons  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  five  senses.” 

Dauncey,  H.  B. 

The  training  and  employment  of  a deaf- 
blind  machine  tool  operator.  New  Beacon, 
36,  1952.  pp.  97-100. 

A detailed  description  of  the  training 
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of  a young  deaf-blind  woman  in  a series 
of  machine  operations. 

Deaf-blind  girl  conquers  handicaps.  WeU 
fare  Reporter,  January,  1947.  pp.  16-17. 
The  story  of  Carmela  Otero,  a deaf  and 
blind  girl. 

The  deaf-blind — round  table.  World  Con- 
ference on  Wor\  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  1931,  pp.  394-396. 

Contributions  to  the  question  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf-blind  by  educators 
from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Dean,  L.  E. 

Experimental  sense  training  of  a deaf- 
blind  child.  Reprinted  from  Illinois  Wel- 
fare Bulletins,  November,  1936.  i6p. 

A report  of  two  months’  experimental 
work  with  Joan  Higgins,  a deaf-blind 
child  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Gault. 

De  Land,  F. 

Helen  Keller’s  flag.  Volta  Review,  16, 
1914.  pp.  357-360. 

To  Helen  Keller,  the  flag  means  the 
spirit  of  fair  play. 

Del  Vechio,  G. 

Elena  Keller,  I’ottimismo  di  una  sordo- 
muta  cieca.  Rivista  d’ltalia,  14,  1911.  pp. 

125-137- 

An  Italian  sketch  on  Helen  Keller’s  life 
and  education,  based  on  a translation  of 
her  Story  of  My  Life. 

Dickens,  C. 

American  notes  and  pictures  from  Italy. 
New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1921. 
pp.  30-44. 

An  account  of  the  famous  writer’s  visit 
to  Perkins  Institution  and  his  observations 
of  Laura  Bridgman. 


Three  graces  of  Christian  science. 
Household  Words,  9,  1854.  pp.  317-320. 

In  this  article  is  described  several  cases 
of  deaf-blindness  found  in  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Dinsmore,  A.  B. 

The  use  and  application  of  various 
methods  of  communication  with  deaf- 


blind  people.  Seer,  20,  No.  4,  1950.  pp. 
62-67. 

Donaldson,  H.  H. 

Anatomical  observations  on  the  brain 
and  several  sense-organs  of  the  blind  deaf- 
mute,  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman.  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  3,  1890.  pp.  293-342. 


The  extent  of  the  visual  area  of  the 
cortex  in  man,  as  deducted  from  the  study 
of  Laura  Bridgman’s  brain.  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  4,  1892.  pp.  503- 

513- 

Douillard,  a. 

Aveugles  sourds-muets.  Valentin  Hauy, 
1931.  pp.  73-78. 

The  director  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Poitiers  tells  of  the 
deaf-blind  pupils  educated  at  his  school. 

Dufau,  P.-A. 

Des  aveugles.  Paris,  Jules  Renouard  & 
Cie.,  1850.  pp.  285-302. 

Appendix  A of  this  book  gives  the  early 
history  of  Laura  Bridgman,  taken  from 
Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politi- 
ques.  May,  1845. 


Memoire  sur  I’education  d’une  jeune 
fille  sourde-muette,  aveugle  et  sans  odorat. 
Annales  de  VBducation,  3,  1846.  pp.  5-21. 

A French  educator  of  the  blind  retells 
the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Eichholz,  a. 

A blind-deaf.  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  21, 
1933.  pp.  115-118. 

Gives  some  facts  about  the  condition  of 
the  deaf-blind  in  England. 


A study  of  the  deaf  in  England  and 
Wales,  1930  to  1932.  London,  His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1932.  pp.  159- 
168. 

A record  of  the  number  of  deaf-blind 
persons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  resources  and  devices 
available  for  their  assistance  in  the  various 
areas. 

Ek,  G. 

Den  svenska  blindvardens  uppkomst 
och  utveckling.  Stockholm,  Oskar  Eklund, 
1938.  pp.  147-156. 
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This  general  book  on  the  development 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  Sweden,  contains 
a chapter  on  the  pioneer  work  with  the 
deaf-blind  organized  by  Mrs.  Anrep- 
Nordin. 

Elliott,  M.  H.,  and  Hall,  F.  H. 

Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe’s  famous 
pupil  and  what  he  taught  her.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1903.  384P. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the  life  and 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  written  by 
two  daughters  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  based 
upon  his  notes  and  records. 

Evans,  E. 

The  deaf-blind:  an  emphasis  on  deaf- 
ness. New  Beacon,  26,  1942.  pp.  40-42. 

Suggests  that  there  is  a real  need  for 
an  instructed  body  of  volunteer  helpers  to 
assist  in  breaking  down  the  double  handi- 
cap of  blindness  and  deafness. 


A manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf-blind. 
Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  1934.  pp.  84-88.  (Also  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  ii,  1924.  pp.  57-58.) 

The  manual  alphabet  as  taught  by  the 
English  home  teacher. 

Everett,  R. 

Educating  the  deaf-blind.  American  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  25,  1902.  pp.  435-442. 

An  account  of  some  of  the  better  known 
deaf-blind  cases  in  America. 

Ewing,  I.  R.,  and  Ewing,  A.  W.  G. 

The  handicap  of  deafness.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1938.  3279. 

This  technical  book  on  deafness  con- 
tains many  references  to  the  deaf-blind 
and  to  tests  conducted  with  them. 

Farrar,  A. 

A nineteenth  century  educator  and  his 
interest  in  the  deaf  blind.  Volta  Reveiw, 
39,  1937-  PP-  335-336. 

Some  data  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber  and  his  work  with  the  deaf-blind. 

Farrell,  G. 

The  education  of  the  deaf-blind.  Lende, 
H.,  ed..  What  of  the  blind?  II.  1941.  pp. 
62-73. 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  development 
of  education  and  training  of  deaf-blind 


persons,  with  special  reference  to  the 
work  carried  out  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Favre  de  Coulevain,  H. 

The  wonderful  romance,  translated  by 
Alys  Hallard,  pseud.  New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.,  1914.  pp.  27-44. 

Chapter  2 quotes  largely  from  “Sense 
and  Sensibility”  by  Helen  Keller. 

Ferreri,  G. 

The  American  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  XIII,  Education  of  the 
blind-deaf.  Association  Review,  9,  1907. 
pp.  420-426. 

A comparative  study  and  research  of 
American  schools  by  an  Italian  educator. 


La  vittoria  di  Helen  Keller.  UEduca- 
zione  dei  Sordomuti,  2.  1904.  pp.  305-312. 

An  Italian  educator  of  the  deaf  discusses 
Helen  Keller’s  educational  training  and 
published  writings. 

Fish,  A.  G. 

Laura  Bridgman,  first  deaf-blind  child 
to  learn  the  use  of  language.  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,  82,  1937.  pp.  402-405. 

A short  article  on  the  education  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  written  as  a com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundreth  anni- 
versary of  her  entering  Perkins  Institution. 


Perkins  Institution  and  its  deaf-blind 
pupils,  1837-1933.  Watertown,  Perkins  In- 
stitution, 1934.  53p.  (Perkins  Publications 
No.  ii) 

The  development  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf-blind  in  America  is  traced 
through  the  history  of  the  various  deaf- 
blind  pupils  who  have  been  educated  at 
Perkins  Institution. 

Forsyth,  N.  F. 

Training  the  junior  citizen.  New  York, 
The  Abingdon  Press,  1923.  pp.  84-89. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  used  as  a 
theme  for  one  of  the  first  year  programs. 

Fowler,  R. 

Some  observations  on  the  mental  state 
of  the  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  sug- 
gested by  the  case  of  Jane  Sullivan,  both 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  uneducated.  Salis- 
bury, Brown  & Co.,  i860.  100,  7,  i6p. 
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An  English  physician  reports  on  some 
cases  of  combined  blindness  and  deafness 
observed  by  him.  The  first  edition  of  this 
booklet  was  published  in  1841. 

Frampton,  M.  E.,  ed. 

Education  of  the  blind;  a study  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1940.  436p. 
Pp.  327-335,  Education  of  the  deaf-blind. 

Frick,  K.  M. 

In  the  dark,  alone.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
145,  1930.  pp.  433-444,  604-614,  785-796* 
The  autobiography  of  a deaf-blind  girl. 
The  two  last  chapters  are  called  respec- 
tively, “Groping  in  the  dark,”  and  “Light 
at  last.” 

Fuller,  A.  A. 

Sophia  Augusta  Hutson,  a blind  deaf- 
mute.  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  24, 
1879.  pp.  90-100. 

The  life  and  educational  progress  of  a 
deaf-blind  girl,  written  by  her  teacher. 

Galeron  de  Calonne,  B. 

Eugenio  Malossi,  aveugle  et  sourd, 
mecanicien  des  aveugles  d’ltalie.  Valentin 
Haiiy,  1930.  pp.  74-76. 

An  account  of  an  Italian  deaf-blind 
man,  who  showed  exceptional  ability  as 
a mechanic. 

Gault,  R.  H. 

Report  on  experimental  work  with  Joan 
Higgins.  Reprinted  from  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Annual  report, 
1937*  30P* 

Reports  on  work  done  from  October  6, 
1936,  to  May  28,  1937,  in  collaboration 
with  Tertia  Hart  and  Isaac  Brackett  on  the 
subject  of  sensory-motor  and  speech  train- 
ing and  with  Mrs.  Howard  Larson  on 
home  training. 

Gensel,  J. 

Helen  Keller;  Vortrag.  Leipzig,  J.  C. 
Hinrichs,  1907.  279. 

A lecture  on  the  education  of  Helen 
Keller  intended  to  give  the  German  public 
a fair  picture  of  her  accomplishments. 


Die  Wahrheit  fiber  Helen  Keller.  Stutt- 
gart, Robert  Lutz,  1909.  729. 

An  analysis  of  the  education  of  Helen 


Keller  intended  as  a defense  and  an  an- 
swer to  German  critics. 

Getliff,  L.  M. 

Some  methods  of  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  deaf-blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  40,  1952.  pp.  58-64. 

This  paper  deals  mainly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  meeting  the  great  need  of  personal 
friendship. 

Gilman,  A. 

Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller’s  first  year  of 
college  preparatory  work.  American  An- 
nals of  the  Deaf,  42,  1897.  PP*  387-396. 

The  director  of  the  Cambridge  School 
for  Girls  tells  of  Helen  Keller’s  work  at 
his  school. 

Goddard,  C. 

When  blindness  comes.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  19,  1926,  No.  4.  pp.  42-48. 

Autobiography  of  Clarence  Goddard  of 
Nebraska. 

Goodenough,  F.  L. 

Expression  of  the  emotions  in  a blind- 
deaf  child.  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology,  27,  1932.  pp.  328-333. 

Report  of  a psychological  study  of  the 
behavior  of  a ten-year-old  girl  who  had 
been  completely  deaf  and  blind  from 
birth. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Health.  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
Handicapped  Persons. 

Report  on  the  special  welfare  needs  of 
deaf-blind  persons.  London,  His  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office,  1951.  up. 

A report  of  the  Committee  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Welfare  Services  for  Blind 
and  Partially  Sighted  Persons. 

Greeley,  I. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.  Mentor,  i,  1891. 
pp.  201-205. 

The  beginning  of  education  for  the 
little  deaf-blind  girl  from  Texas. 

Gregg,  W.  H. 

Secrets  of  fate  unlocked;  from  possibility 
to  reality.  Lincoln,  The  author,  1901.  pp. 
171-181. 

Chapter  ii,  “Concerning  Helen  Keller” 
discusses  her  early  education. 
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Hagen,  von. 

Eine  Bitte  fiir  die  Taubblinden.  Blinden- 
jreund,  31,  1911.  pp.  175-179. 

An  appeal  for  a more  extensive  training 
program  for  the  deaf  blind;  with  some 
figures  on  the  number  of  deaf  blind  per- 
sons in  various  European  countries. 


Ein  Wort  zur  Fdrderung  der  Taub- 
stummblinden-Fiirsofge.  Blindenjreund , 
32,  1912.  pp.  85-87,  89-93. 

Another  appeal  for  the  deaf  blind. 

Hale,  E.  E. 

Helen  Keller’s  life.  Outloo\,  86,  1907. 
PP-  379-383- 

Impressions  based  on  tfie  writer’s  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Helen  Keller. 

Hall,  F.  H. 

Helen  Keller.  St.  Nicholas,  16,  1889. 

PP-  834-843- 

Helen  Keller’s  first  years  of  school. 
Hall,  G.  S. 

Aspects  of  child  life  and  education. 
Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1907.  pp.  84-141. 

In  his  essay  “Curiosity  and  Interest”  the 
writer  several  times  refers  to  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  Helen  Keller  and  their  percep- 
tions and  reactions. 


Laura  Bridgman.  Mind,  4,  1879.  pp.  149- 
172.  (Also  in  Hall,  Aspects  of  German 
Culture.  Boston,  James  R.  Osgood,  1881. 
PP-  237-276.) 

Report  of  experiments  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man conducted  in  the  year  1879.  Includes 
also  important  data  on  her  life  and  edu- 
cation. 

Hall,  I.  B. 

Deaf-blind  pupils  at  Perkins.  Volta  Re- 
view, 42,  1940.  pp.  21-22,  52-53,  83-84,  1 16. 

An  illustrated  article  telling  of  the  latest 
arrivals  to  the  department  for  the  deaf- 
blind  at  Perkins  Instimtion. 


The  education  of  the  blind-deaf.  Volta 
Review,  42,  1940.  pp.  681-684. 

A short  general  paper  on  how  deaf-blind 
children  are  educated  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 


The  oral  method  for  deaf-blind  children. 


Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  244- 
^47-. 

Discusses  the  methods  of  training  deaf- 
blind  children  used  in  the  center  for  the 
deaf-blind  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind. 


Practical  treatment  of  the  deaf-blind. 
fournal  of  Exceptional  Children,  3,  1937. 
pp.  102-106,  126. 

Modern  treatment  of  the  deaf-blind  at 
Perkins  Institution. 


Radcliffe  Dhlodhlh.  Volta  Review,  43, 
1941.  pp.  421-422,  458. 

The  story  of  a deaf-blind  Zulu  boy  of 
South  Africa. 


The  teaching  of  deaf-blind  children. 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  39,  1945.  pp.  188- 
191. 

An  outstanding  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind 
tells  of  her  experiences  as  head  of  the 
training  center  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind. 

Hall,  L.  V. 

The  world  as  I hear  it.  Dansville,  The 
author,  1878.  pp.  73-95. 

In  a book  of  reminiscences  and  personal 
philosophies,  this  blind  writer  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  retelling  of  the  story  of 
Laura  Bridgman. 

Hansen,  A. 

Miss  Keller’s  conceptions  of  music. 
Volta  Review,  12,  1910.  pp.  544-545. 

A Danish  correspondent  discusses  some 
of  the  results  of  Stern’s  psychological  study 
of  Helen  Keller. 

Harris,  L. 

Meeting  the  challenge;  the  story  of 
Jackie  Coker — deaf  and  blind.  The  Volta 
Review,  43,  No.  i,  1941.  pp.  24-25,  74. 

Harry,  G. 

Man’s  miracle,  the  story  of  Helen  Keller 
and  her  European  sisters.  New  York, 
Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  1913.  i97p. 

A Frenchman  gives  his  impressions  of 
Helen  Keller  and  the  methods  by  which 
she  was  trained.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  book  describes  the  Institute  at  Larnay 
and  its  deaf-blind  students. 
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Hart,  T. 

Report  on  experimental  work  with  Joan 
Higgins.  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Annual  Report,  1936-1937.  pp. 
451-478. 

, and  Bracket,  I. 

Further  progress  of  Joan  Higgins,  deaf- 
blind  child;  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Gault.  Reprinted  from  Illinois 
Welfare  Bulletins,  July  and  August-Sep- 
tember,  1937.  6p. 

Havstad,  L.  a. 

Ragnhild  Kaata.  Mentor,  i,  1891.  pp. 
103-108;  & 4,  1894.  pp.  89-91. 

Story  of  the  deaf-blind  girl  from  Nor- 
way, who  was  the  first  deaf-blind  person 
to  be  taught  by  the  oral  method. 

Hayes,  L.  Y. 

The  education  of  a girl  who  cannot  see 
or  hear.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  20,  1926, 
No.  I.  pp.  12-16. 

The  story  of  Helen  Schultz,  the  deaf- 
blind  girl  of  New  Jersey,  told  by  her 
teacher. 

Hebert,  M. 

Sur  I’eveil  de  I’idee  de  Dieu  chez  des 
aveugles-sourds-muets.  Revue  de  VUniver- 
site  de  Bruxelles,  16,  1910-1911.  pp.  603- 
626. 

A treatise  on  the  religious  education  of 
the  deaf-blind,  with  references  to  Laura 
Bridgman,  Marie  Heurtin,  Helen  Keller 
and  other  well  known  cases. 

Heffler,  A.  J. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  acoustically  handi- 
capped blind.  New  Outloo\  for  the  Blind, 
46,  1952.  pp.  96-105. 

An  historical  and  analytical  study  of 
the  education  and  training  of  the  deaf- 
blind. 

Hirsch,  B. 

Germany’s  care  for  those  who  cannot 
hear  or  speak  or  see.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  23,  1929,  No.  2.  pp.  35-36,  41. 

The  story  of  Oberlin  House  at  Now- 
awes,  Germany,  the  special  school  for  the 
deaf-blind. 

Hitz,  J. 

Helen  Keller.  American  Anthropologist, 
8,  1906.  pp.  308-324. 


An  illustrated  article  on  the  life  of 
Helen  Keller,  with  many  quotations  from 
The  Story  of  My  Life  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

Hoffmann. 

Blinde  Taubstumme.  Blindenfreund,  12, 
1892.  pp.  29-41. 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  a French  story 
of  a deaf-blind  man  living  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Pyrenes,  called  Blind  Simon. 

Holmes,  O.  W. 

Over  the  teacups.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1890.  pp.  140-143. 

Tells  of  a letter  received  from  Helen 
Keller. 

Holmes,  W.  G. 

Without  sight  or  hearing.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  24,  1930,  No.  3.  pp.  24-26. 

An  account  of  a visit  with  Helen 
Schultz,  the  deaf-blind  girl  of  New  Jersey. 

Holt,  L.  D. 

Living  radiantly  in  darkness  and  silence. 
Volta  Review,  35,  1933.  pp.  365-366,  392- 
393- 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch 
is  Helen  May  Martin,  the  deaf-blind 
pianist. 

Hoppe,  T. 

Die  Taubstummblinden.  Nowawes, 
Oberlinhaus,  1910.  i8p. 

A survey  of  the  care  of  the  deaf-blind 
and  methods  of  teaching  them  by  the  head 
of  the  school  for  the  deaf-blind  in  Now- 
awes, Germany. 


Die  Taubstummblinden  in  Wort  und 
Bild.  Potsdam,  Stiftungsverlag,  1914.  57p. 

Gives  the  history  of  the  care  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  outlines  the  educational  meth- 
ods used  in  the  Oberlinhaus  at  Nowawes, 
with  short  sketches  of  the  pupils.  Many 
illustrations. 

Howe,  S.  G. 

Education  of  Laura  D.  Bridgman;  with 
a foreword  by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Boston, 
Perkins  Institution,  189-.?  2339. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  years  1837, 
1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  1846, 
1849,  1874;  with  additional  papers  and 
notes  left  by  Dr.  Howe. 
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Letters  and  journals;  edited  by  Laura  E. 
Richards.  11,  The  servant  of  humanity, 
with  notes  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Boston, 
Dana,  Estes  & Co.,  1909.  pp.  51-95. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  book  deals 
with  Dr.  Howe’s  work  with  Laura 
Bridgman. 

Howitt,  M. 

Laura  Bridgman.  Howitfs  Journal  of 
Literature  and  Popular  Progress,  2,  1847. 
pp.  226-228. 

An  early  description  of  this  famous  case 
found  in  an  English  magazine. 

Hughes,  C. 

Canada’s  mother  of  courage.  Coronet, 
26,  No.  4,  1949.  pp.  97-100. 

A contribution  to  the  story  of  Carol 
Bowman,  who  was  born  deaf  and  blind. 

Hunt,  F. 

Great  personalities,  radio  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the 
devoted  teacher  of  Helen  Keller.  As  broad- 
cast in  the  New  York  Life  radio  hour, 
Nov.  17,  1931.  8p. 

The  life  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  and 
her  work  with  Helen  Keller. 

Hutton,  L. 

Talks  in  a library,  recorded  by  Isabel 
Moore.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1905.  pp.  227,  382-401. 

Includes  a description  of  the  author’s 
friendship  with  Helen  Keller. 

Illingworth,  W.  H. 

History  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
London,  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & Co., 
Ltd.,  1910.  pp.  105-116. 

An  account  of  the  training  of  David 
Brown  McLean,  a well-known  English 
deaf-blind  boy,  with  some  remarks  on 
Helen  Keller. 

Irving. 

Care  of  the  deaf  blind.  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  23,  1935.  pp.  201-206. 

Outlines  the  case  and  welfare  work  for 
the  deaf-blind  in  Scotland. 

Iastrow,  J. 

Bridgman,  Laura,  and  Keller,  Helen. 
Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 


Psychology.  New  York,  Macmillan  & Co., 
1901,  v.i.  pp.  143-146. 

Data  on  the  life  and  education  of  two 
well-known  deaf-blind  persons. 


Helen  Keller;  a psychological  autobiog- 
raphy. Popular  Science  Monthly,  63,  1903, 
No.  6.  pp.  71-83. 

A review  of  T he  Story  of  My  Life. 


Psychological  notes  on  Helen  Keller. 
Psychological  Review,  i,  1894.  pp.  356- 
362. 

Report  of  tests  and  measurements  made 
on  Helen  Keller  relating  to  her  powers 
of  touch  and  movement,  her  susceptibility 
to  pain,  and  the  quickness  and  scope  of 
her  reactions  to  more  complex  processes. 
With  the  aid  of  Miss  Sullivan  Helen  Kel- 
ler was  also  given  a series  of  memory  tests. 


The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman.  St. 
Nicholas,  16,  1889.  pp.  746-752. 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  told  for 
children. 

Jenkins,  W. 

Helen  Keller,  The  Story  of  My  Life. 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  48,  1903. 
pp.  285-294. 

Review  of  The  Story  of  My  Life. 
Jerusalem,  W. 

Laura  Bridgman.  Blindenfreund , 10, 
1890.  pp.  40-45,  49-53. 

A short  account  of  the  life  and  the  edu- 
cation of  Laura  Bridgman. 


Laura  Bridgman;  aus  dem  Leben  einer 
Taubstummblinden.  Vom  Pels  zum  Meer, 
I,  1889.  pp.  890-906. 

A popular  account  of  the  life  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  written  shortly  after  her  death. 


Laura  Bridgman,  Erziehung  einer  Taub- 
stumm-Blinden;  eine  psychologische 
Smdie.  Wien,  A.  Pichler’s  Witwe  & Sohn, 
1890.  769. 

A comprehensive  psychological  study  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  The  first  chapters  give 
the  story  of  her  life,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  pamphlet  considers  the  ways  and 
means  in  which  her  sense  perceptions,  her 
speech  and  manner  of  thought,  and  her 
emotional  life  have  been  developed. 
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Jones,  J.  H. 

The  education  of  the  deaf-blind,  with 
special  reference  to  Leslie  Oren.  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,  51,  1906.  pp.  359-365. 

Report  on  a deaf-blind  student  at  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Julia  Brace,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
girl.  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion, united  with  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  i,  1831.  pp.  478-480, 

530-532. 

A description  of  the  early  life  of  Julia 
Brace,  and  of  her  stay  at  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Karst,  G. 

La  grande  barriere,  aveugle-sourd.  Lau- 
sanne, Rochat,  1929.  i8p.  ill. 

A translation  into  French  of  a pam- 
phlet originally  published  in  German. 


Die  grosse  Schranke  “taubblind”.  St. 
Gallen,  Niedermann,  1927.  2op. 

A short  historical  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind. 

Keane,  G.  E. 

The  deaf-blind  and  the  workshop. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1949.  pp.  76-80. 

Suggests  that  the  special  workshop  as 
set  up  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn  is  ideally  suited  to  the 
deaf-blind. 

Keller,  H.  A. 

Helen  Keller’s  Journal,  1936-1937.  Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Co.,  1938.  313P. 

Continuation  of  Helen  Keller’s  autobio- 
graphical writings. 


Midstream;  my  later  life.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  1929. 
362P. 

Helen  Keller’s  second  autobiographical 
book. 


The  story  of  my  life;  with  her  letters 
(1887-1901),  and  a supplementary  account 
of  her  education,  including  passages  from 
the  reports  and  letters  of  her  teacher, 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  by  John  Albert 


Macy.  New  York,  The  Century  Co.,  1904. 

44ip. 

The  first  of  Helen  Keller’s  autobio- 
graphical books. 

Kinscella,  H.  G. 

Helen  Keller  sees  flowers  and  hears  mu- 
sic. Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  8,  1930, 
No.  g.  pp.  32,  123-125. 

A visit  to  Helen  Keller’s  home  in  Forest 
Hills. 

Kitto,  J. 

The  lost  senses,  deafness  and  blindness. 
New  York,  Robert  Carter  & Bros.,  1852. 
pp.  189-240. 

Stories  of  James  Mitchell,  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  others. 

Kling,  a. 

The  most  amazing  achievement  in  the 
history  of  music  study.  Etude,  46,  1928. 
pp.  667-668. 

A biographical  sketch  of  Helen  May 
Martin,  the  deaf-blind  pianist. 

Kluge. 

Helen  Keller  und  das  menschliche  Den- 
ken.  Monatschrift  fur  Psychiatrie  und 
Neurologie,  18,  1905.  pp.  400-418. 

Analysis  of  the  education  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  other  well  known  deaf-blind  per- 
sons from  a psychological  point  of  view. 

Knolle,  M. 

Die  Welt  der  Dreisinnigen  im  Ober- 
linhaus  zu  Nowawes.  Suddeutsche  Ge- 
hdrlosen-Zeitung , 3,  1930,  No.  18.  pp.  1-6. 

A description  of  the  work  done  with  the 
deaf-blind  in  Oberlinhaus,  Nowawes,  Ger- 
many; followed  by  an  illustrated  article  on 
Helen  Keller,  her  life  and  writings. 

Kottenkamp,  F. 

Die  Fahigkeiten  der  Tauben,  Stummen 
und  Blinden.  Stuttgart,  Rieger,  18-.?  38p. 

Short  sketches  of  James  Mitchell  and 
Laura  Bridgman. 

Kunz,  M. 

Ausbildung  eines  taubstummenblinden 
Madchens.  Blindenfreund,  14,  1894.  pp. 
81-89. 

The  education  of  Magdalena  Wenner, 
whose  training  was  begun  in  September, 
1891,  at  an  age  of  eight  years. 
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Geschichte  der  Blindenanstalt  zu  Ilzach- 
Miilhausen,  1856-1906,  ferner  . . . Kon- 
gressvortxage  und  Abhandlungen  iiber  das 
Blindenwesen.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engel- 
mann,  1907.  pp.  260-266. 

The  chapter  on  the  deaf-blind  is  taken 
from  several  annual  reports  of  the  institu- 
tion and  describes  the  educational  methods 
used  with  the  deaf-blind  in  this  school. 

Lamson,  M.  S. 

Life  and  education  of  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl. 
Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1881, 
373P- 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  for  three 
years  the  special  instructor  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man. Most  of  the  material  included  is  in 
the  form  of  daily  notes  of  progress  made 
by  Dr.  Howe,  Mrs.  Lamson  and  others 
among  her  teachers. 

Lang,  P. 

Den  Kopf  hoch!  Wurzburg,  H.  Stiirtz, 
1918.  pp.  63-68. 

A German  version  of  Helen  Keller’s 
life  story. 

Langelaan,  G.  L.  a. 

Out  of  the  night;  how  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children  are  educated  at  Poi- 
tiers. New  Beacon,  19,  1935.  pp.  181-184. 

A visit  to  the  Institution  de  Larnay  in 
France. 

Large,  L.  A. 

Little  people  who  became  great.  Boston, 
W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  1920.  pp.  65-72. 

“A  girl  whose  two  hands  did  wonderful 
things  for  her.” 

Lay,  W.  a. 

Ein  auf  den  Tast-  und  Bewegungssinn 
gegrundeter  Unterricht.  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
experimentelle  'Pddagogi\,  3,  1906.  pp.  21 1- 
230. 

A study  of  the  education  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler through  the  tactile  and  kinesthetic 
senses.  The  material  used  for  the  study  is 
Helen  Keller’s  Story  of  My  Life. 

Lebensbeschreibung  des  blinden  und 
taubstummen  Magnus  Olsson.  Blinden- 
lehrer\ongress,  Wien,  1873.  pp.  138-148. 
Reports,  letters,  clippings  on  the  deaf- 
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blind  Swede,  Magnus  Olsson,  with  an  ex- 
tract from  his  own  diary. 

Lemoine,  H. 

Etude  sur  les  sourds-muets  aveugles. 
Paris,  Ollier-Henry,  1913.  839. 

A study  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  their  po- 
sition in  society.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  earlier  writings  on  the  subject,  and 
well-known  cases  of  deaf-blindness  are 
used  as  illustrations. 

Lenderink,  H.  J. 

Blind  en  doofstom  tegelijk.  Haarlem, 
Willink  & Zoon,  1907.  4359. 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf-blind  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries  and  in  America,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  work  being  done  in 
Holland.  Many  illustrations. 

Leneru,  M. 

Le  cas  de  Miss  Helen  Keller.  Paris,  Mer- 
cure  de  France,  1908.  259. 

The  early  life  and  education  of  Helen 
Keller  written  by  a Frenchwoman. 

Le  Pla,  F. 

Attitudes  to  the  deaf-blind — wrong  and 
wright.  New  Beacon,  31,  1947.  pp.  100-102, 
121-122. 


Glimpses  into  a hidden  world;  with  a 
foreword  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
Thornton  Heath,  Surrey,  W.  H.  Hulbert, 
1949.  I27p. 

Part  I,  Some  personal  experiences;  Part 
2,  The  deaf-blind  community. 


Some  aspects  of  the  deaf-blind  problem 
from  within.  New  Beacon,  20,  1936.  pp. 
225-228,  266-269,  294-296,  323-325. 

I,  The  isolation  of  the  deaf-blind;  II, 
Some  ways  of  helping;  III,  Depression  and 
suspicion;  IV,  The  hunger  for  beauty. 


“A  terrible  ordeal”.  New  Beacon,  23, 
1939-  PP-  150-15I5  179-180,  207-208,  240- 
242,  293-294,  321-322,  & 24,  1940.  pp.  18-19. 

A blind  and  deaf  woman  discusses  the 
relationship  of  the  deaf-blind  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Libansky,  J. 

Ein  Beitrag  zum  Thema  “Ausbildung 
eines  taubstummblinden  Madchens.”  Blin- 
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denfreund,  15,  1895.  pp,  28,  43-45,  49-56. 

A discussion  of  the  possibility  of  train- 
ing the  deaf-blind  in  an  institute  for  the 
blind,  with  special  attention  to  Kunz’s  ar- 
ticle of  1894. 

Lowe,  P. 

The  occupation  of  the  deaf-blind.  New 
Beacon,  35,  1951.  pp.  125-127. 

A report  of  the  activities  at  Tate  House, 
a home  for  the  deaf-blind  conducted  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


The  teaching  of  handicrafts  to  deaf- 
blind  persons.  New  Beacon,  26,  1942.  pp. 

173-175- 

McCarthy,  D. 

Note  on  the  vocal  sounds  of  a blind- 
deaf  girl.  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology, 
36,  1929.  pp.  482-484. 

Report  on  three  months’  observations  on 
a girl  ten  years  of  age  who  had  been  blind 
and  deaf  from  birth. 

McFarland,  J.  T. 

Helen  Keller:  a psychological  study. 
Chautauquan,  23,  1896.  pp.  672-677. 

Mack,  R. 

A national  survey  of  the  deaf-blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1929.  pp.  78-80. 

An  introductory  statement  about  the 
survey  of  the  deaf-blind,  conducted  by 
Corinne  Rocheleau  and  Rebecca  Mack. 

Macy,  J.  A. 

Helen  Keller  as  she  really  is.  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  19,  1902,  No.  ii,  pp.  11-12, 
40  & No.  12.  pp.  11-12,  55. 

An  intimate  portrait  of  Helen  Keller  in 
her  daily  life  and  work. 


Helen  Keller  at  RadclifTe  college.  Youth’s 
Companion,  78,  1904.  pp.  267-268. 

A description  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  Helen  Keller  had  to  overcome  in 
her  college  work. 

Maeterlinck,  G.  L. 

The  girl  who  found  the  blue  bird,  a 
visit  to  Helen  Keller;  translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattos.  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1914.  i30p. 


Madame  Maurice  Maeterlinck  tells  of 
her  visit  to  Helen  Keller. 

Mann,  D.  P. 

The  work  for  the  deaf-blind  in  Con- 
necticut. Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  44,  1950. 
pp.  288-291. 

Mann,  E.  J. 

The  deaf  and  dumb;  or,  A collection 
of  articles  relating  to  the  condition  of  deaf 
mutes  . . . Boston,  D.  K.  Hitchcock,  1836. 
pp.  91-102. 

The  story  of  Julia  Brace,  a blind  and 
deaf  girl  pupil  at  the  institute  for  the  deaf 
at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mannix,  j.  B. 

Heroes  of  the  darkness.  London,  S.  W. 
Partridge  & Co.,  1911.  pp.  15-59,  168-207. 

Includes  the  stories  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Laura  Bridgman. 

Marden,  O.  S.,  ed. 

Little  visits  with  the  great  Americans. 
New  York,  The  Success  Co.,  1903.  pp. 
391-401- 

Chapter  40  tells  of  a visit  to  Helen  Kel- 
ler, then  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Maxfield,  K.  E. 

The  development  of  meaningful  lan- 
guage in  Leonard  Dowdy,  a deaf-blind 
pupil  at  Perkins  Institution.  Watertown, 
Perkins  Institution,  1934.  i6p  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

The  subject  of  this  study  was  a five-six 
year  old  boy,  who  became  blind  and  deaf 
after  an  illness  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
months. 

Meldrum,  R. 

Light  on  dark  paths;  a handbook.  Edin- 
burgh, John  Menzies  & Co.,  1891.  pp. 
26-29. 

Sketches  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Robert 
Edgar. 

‘Merlyn” 

Advice  to  a newly  deaf-blind  man.  New 
Beacon,  35,  1951.  pp.  1-3. 


Aspects  of  the  deaf-blind  problem;  some 
thoughts  after  reading  an  article.  New 
Beacon,  29,  1945.  pp.  21-24. 

Pleads  for  specially  trained  workers  to 
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be  employed  in  the  education  of  and  the 
welfare  work  with  the  deaf-blind. 


Behind  the  silent  facade.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  38,  1944.  pp.  19-23.  (Also  'New 
Beacon,  26,  1942.  pp.  17-20) . 

A blind-deaf  man  tells  of  his  life  after 
becoming  blind  and  deaf. 


A new  approach  to  the  problems  of 
deaf-blindness.  New  Beacon,  30,  1946.  pp. 
161-163. 

Suggests  ways  to  assist  the  deaf-blind 
person  to  become  one,  who  both  inside 
and  outside  the  home,  is  accepted  as  a 
normal  person  in  every  way,  except  for 
his  needs  of  special  means  of  communica- 
tions and  a guide  when  he  goes  about 
the  streets. 


This  deaf-blindness.  New  Beacon,  28, 
1944.  pp.  21-23. 

A deaf-blind  man  discusses  the  efforts 
he  must  make  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world  and  achieve  a nor- 
mal social  life. 

Merrick,  W.  P. 

Harald  Thilander.  Beacon,  6,  1922,  No. 
66.  pp.  15-16  & 10,  1926,  No.  1 15.  pp.  5-7. 

The  life  story  of  the  well-known  blind- 
deaf  Swedish  editor. 

Merry,  R.  V. 

Applying  psychological  tests  to  the  deaf- 
blind.  'Volta  Review,  34,  1932.  pp.  406-407. 

The  writer  considers  the  application  of 
intelligence  tests  to  the  deaf-blind  as  help- 
ful and  enumerates  some  points  which  he 
considers  important  for  the  success  of  such 
tests. 


A case  study  in  deaf-blindness.  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  25, 
1930.  pp.  133-148. 

The  subject  of  this  study  was  a deaf- 
blind  boy  in  his  adolescence.  The  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  fall  into  two  classes,  I, 
those  affecting  the  subject  alone  and  II, 
those  affecting  the  treatment  of  deaf-blind 
individuals  as  a group. 

Methods  of  communication  with  deaf- 
blind  people.  AFB  Bulletin,  March, 
1951.  2ip. 

Group  I:  Manual  alphabets;  Morse  code; 


braille  and  braille  hand  speech;  sign  lan- 
guage. 

Group  II:  Alphabet  glove;  printing 
in  the  palm;  alphabet  card;  vibration 
method;  mechanical  devices. 

Michieli,  a. 

Un’  eroina  dell’  ottimismo.  Miss  Elena 
Keller.  Rome,  Nuova  Antologia,  1911. 

“A  heroine  of  optimisim,”  an  Italian 
study  of  Helen  Keller’s  life  and  writings. 

Mohr,  J. 

Die  dreisinnige  Helene  Keller,  eine 
zweite  Laura  Bridgman.  Blindenfreund , 
8,  1888.  pp.  103-110. 

An  early  German  report  on  Helen 
Keller. 


Die  Versorgung  taubstummer  Blinden 
in  Preussen.  Blindenfreund,  27,  1907.  pp. 
269-276. 

The  present  (1907)  status  of  the  care 
for  the  deaf-blind  in  Prussia. 

Moore,  G. 

The  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body. 
London,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1868. 
pp.  79-94. 

In  a chapter  on  the  value  of  the  senses 
and  their  use,  the  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man is  retold  and  references  are  given  to 
other  deaf-blind  persons. 

Moore,  M.  C. 

A blind  deaf-mute.  American  Magazine, 
6,  1887.  PP-  192-197. 

A short  article  on  Laura  Bridgman. 

Moulton,  R.  H. 

School  days  with  Helen  Keller.  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  25,  1936.  pp.  324-325,  349-351- 
Reminiscences  from  the  Wright  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York. 

Music  in  a dark  and  silent  world.  Science 
Digest,  20,  No.  I,  1946.  pp.  11-13. 

Tells  of  the  education  of  Helen  Siefert, 
deaf  and  blind  since  the  age  of  21  months. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  deaf-blind.  London,  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  I938(.?).  i03p.  (Bulle- 
tin, No.  13) 

A report  of  a survey  of  the  number  and 
condition  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  the 
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area  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  England. 


A handbook  on  the  deaf-blind.  London, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1932.  429. 
(Bulletin,  No.  4) 

Gives  information  pertinent  to  the  care 
of  the  deaf-blind  in  Great  Britain. 

Neuschutz,  L.  M. 

The  message  bearer.  Hospital  Social 
Service,  25,  1932.  pp.  472-476. 

Short  reports  on  a few  deaf-blind  per- 
sons in  America. 

Noyes,  F.  K. 

‘The  servant  of  humanity.”  Volta  Re- 
view, 12,  1911.  pp.  755-765. 

A review  of  “The  servant  of  humanity”, 
the  second  volume  of  The  Journals  and 
Letters  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  edited 
by  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Orcutt,  B. 

Nor  light  nor  sound.  Minnesota  Wel- 
fare, 5,  No.  7,  1950.  pp.  3-6. 

Tells  of  the  care  given  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren of  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

Paine,  A.  B. 

Mark  Twain;  a biography.  New  York, 
Harper  & Bros.,  1912.  v.3  & 4. 

Volumes  3 and  4 of  this  biography  con- 
tain many  references  to  the  friendship  be- 
tween Mark  Twain  and  Helen  Keller. 

Parkhurst,  G. 

Helen  Adams  Keller.  Pictorial  Review, 
34,  1933,  No.  4.  pp.  2,  65. 

An  appreciation  of  Helen  Keller  on  the 
occasion  of  her  receiving  Pictorial  Re- 
view's annual  achievemtn  award  for  1931. 

Parton,  J. 

Daughters  of  genius.  Philadelphia,  Hub- 
bard Bros.,  1888.  pp.  243-255. 

Chapter  18  of  this  book  tells  the  story 
of  Laura  Bridgman. 

“Pat”. 

Episodes  in  the  life  of  a deaf-blind 
woman.  New  Beacon,  34,  1950.  pp.  65-66. 

Patricia.  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  27,  1933. 
pp.  157-160. 

The  early  history  of  Patricia,  a deaf- 


blind  girl,  later  educated  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

Payne,  E.  F. 

Dickens  days  in  Boston,  a record  of 
daily  events.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1927.  pp.  61-63. 

Describes  Dickens’s  visit  to  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  his  meeting  with  Laura 
Bridgman. 

Peet,  I.  L. 

James  Edward  Meystre.  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  Proceedings,  1851. 
pp.  169-192. 

An  account  of  a visit  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
where  observations  were  made  on  one  of 
their  deaf-blind  students.  Included  is  a 
translation  of  a paper  by  the  boy’s  teacher, 
Henri  Hirzel. 

Personalities  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 
Miss  Helen  Keller.  Beacon,  12,  1928,  No. 
138.  pp.  7-10. 

Contemporary  biographical  sketch  of 
Helen  Keller. 

Petella,  G. 

Da  Allesandro  Rodenbach  ad  Elena  Kel- 
ler. Rivista  di  Tiflologia  e per  la  pre- 
venzionedella  cecita,  3,  1907,  Nos.  i,  2,  3. 
57p.  (Reprint) 

A history  of  the  development  of  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  with  much  space  given 
to  the  training  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller. 


L’ottimismo  di  una  sordomuta  cieca, 
from  L'Educazione  dei  Sordo-mutiy  1907, 
No.  6.  Siena,  1907.  159. 

An  Italian  study  of  Helen  Keller’s  life 
and  philosophy,  mainly  based  on  her  book 
Optimism. 

The  Phipps  unit  and  the  deaf-blind. 
Teachers  Forum,  5,  1933.  pp.  92-95. 
Part  I,  Hearing  through  bone  conduc- 
tion, by  Mildred  Kennedy  and  Florence 
A.  Browne;  Part  II,  Use  of  the  Phipps 
unit  at  Perkins  Institution,  by  Inis  B.  Hall. 

PiTROIS,  Y. 

The  Heurtin  family.  Volta  Review,  12, 
191 1,  pp.  733-748. 

An  account  of  the  education  of  three 
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French  deaf-blind  children,  Marie,  Stanis- 
las and  Marthe  Heurtin. 


Une  nuit  rayonnante:  Helen  Keller. 
Royan,  The  author,  1922.  6ip. 

This  French  pamphlet  retells  the  story 
of  Helen  Keller’s  life  and  education. 


Sourds-muets-aveugles!  Strasbourg,  Li- 
brairie  Evangelique,  1929.  299. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  development 
of  the  education  of  the  blind-deaf,  with 
special  attention  to  the  training  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Marie  Heurtin. 

Porter,  E.,  comp. 

Double  blossoms;  Helen  Keller  anthol- 
ogy. New  York,  Lewis  Copeland  Co.,  1931. 
io8p. 

An  anthology  of  poetry  about  Helen 
Keller  by  various  well-known  writers. 

POULSSON,  L.  E. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.  Kindergarten 
Magazine,  9,  1897.  PP-  758-776. 

A sketch  of  the  early  education  of  this 
deaf  and  blind  girl  educated  at  Perkins 
Institution. 

Queen,  S.  A.,  and  Mann,  D.  M. 

Social  pathology.  New  York,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1925.  pp.  536-547. 

In  retelling  the  life  histories  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller,  the  writer 
traces  for  both  women  their  early  posi- 
tion of  isolation,  how  contact  was  made 
with  other  people,  their  education  and 
their  escape  from  isolation. 

Ranieri,  J.  J. 

A study  in  the  education  of  the  physi- 
cally defective  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  deaf-blind.  Masters  thesis,  Boston  Col- 
lege, 1937.  44p.  (Typewritten) 

Ray,  C. 

The  education  of  blind  deaf-mutes,  with 
the  case  of  Helen  Keller.  Chamberses  Jour- 
nal, 7,  1904.  pp.  568-572. 

Discusses  the  education  of  Helen  Keller, 
James  Mitchell  and  Laura  Bridgman. 

Rich,  S.  J. 

Edward  Kingsbury  Dietrich.  Mentor,  i, 

1891.  pp.  173-175- 


This  blind  and  deaf  man  was  educated 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Richards,  L.  E. 

Laura  Bridgman,  the  story  of  an  opened 
door.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1928. 
I55p.  port. 

A brief  biography,  giving  a resume  of 
the  most  important  and  more  generally 
interesting  aspects  of  the  life  and  educa- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman,  written  by  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe. 

Richmond,  M.  E. 

What  is  social  case  work?  New  York, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1922.  pp.  5-25. 

The  stories  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller  are  used  as  introduction  to 
the  subject  of  case  work. 

Riemann,  G. 

The  care  of  blind-deaf  children.  Volta 
Review,  12,  1911.  pp.  766-771. 

A discussion  of  present-day  methods  of 
instruction,  with  special  reference  to  Ger- 
many. 


Psychologische  Studien  an  Taubstumm- 
Blinden.  Berlin,  Th.  Frdlich,  1905.  359. 

Psychological  observations  on  the  deaf- 
blind,  with  many  examples  from  well- 
known  cases. 


Taubstumm  und  blind  zugleich.  Ber- 
lin, Wiegandt  & Grieben,  1895.  97P- 
A collection  of  biographical  sketches  of 
well-known  educated  deaf-blind  persons, 
with  special  consideration  of  their  educa- 
tion. 


Die  Taubsmmm-Blinden.  Langensalza, 
Hermann  Beyer  & Sohne,  1907.  179. 
{Beitrdge  zur  Kinder  for  sc  hung  und  Heil- 
erziechung,  38,  1907.) 

A lecture  on  the  present  status  (1907) 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind,  with  a 
special  evaluation  of  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller. 

Riemer,  W. 

Der  taubblinde  August  Rudolf  Miersch. 
Blindenlehrerhpngress,  Wien,  1873.  pp. 
149-159. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a deaf- 
blind  boy  who  was  a pupil  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Dresden,  Germany. 

Robin,  W.  E. 

The  story  of  my  life.  19 1-?. 

The  autobiography  of  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin. 

Rocheleau,  C. 

The  deaf-blind  in  America.  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  22,  1928,  No.  2.  pp.  14-19. 

Miss  Rocheleau  outlines  the  plans  for 
the  survey  of  the  deaf-blind  which  she 
undertook  in  cooperation  with  Rebecca 
Mack. 


Hors  de  sa  prison.  Montreal,  Arbour  & 
Dupont,  1927.  270P. 

The  story  of  Ludivine  Lachance,  a neg- 
lected deaf-blind  girl,  who  was  educated 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  Mon- 
treal. 


Normality  the  goal  of  all  handicapped 
children.  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
Philadelphia,  1931.  pp.  645-659. 

A plea  for  a normal  life  and  training  for 
the  handicapped  child,  especially  the  child 
without  sight  and  hearing. 


The  ultimate  loneliness:  deaf-blindness. 
. . . And  There  Was  Light,  i,  1932.  No.  4. 
pp.  2-7. 

Report  on  the  survey  of  the  deaf-blind 
in  the  United  States  made  in  cooperation 
with  Rebecca  Mack. 

, and  Mack,  R. 

Those  in  the  dark  silence;  the  deaf- 
blind  in  North  America,  a record  of  to- 
day. Washington,  Volta  Bureau,  1930. 

General  information  on  the  condition 
of  and  the  care  for  the  deaf-blind  in  the 
United  States,  with  biographical  facts 
about  665  living  cases. 

Roetti,  B. 

Dei  sordomuticiechi  dalla  nascita  sec- 
ondo  la  dottrina  dell’  ang.  D.  S.  Tom- 
maso.  Torino,  Tipografia  Pontificia  ed 
Archivescoville,  1888.  8ip. 

A treatise  in  Italian  on  the  congeni- 
tally deaf-blind  according  to  the  theologi- 


cal and  philosophical  doctrine  of  D.  S. 
Tommaso. 

Salmon,  P.  J. 

The  deaf-blind.  Zahl,  P.  A.,  ed.  Blind- 
ness, 1950.  pp.  224-232. 

Gives  the  history  of  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children  from  its  beginning 
in  1837  to  the  present  days.  Outlines  the 
work  with  the  adult  deaf-blind  which 
has  only  existed  for  a few  years. 

Sanford,  E.  C. 

The  writings  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Over- 
land Magazine,  8,  1886.  pp.  355-373,  577- 
586. 

The  first  part  of  this  treatise  reprints 
in  somewhat  abbreviated  form  Laura 
Bridgman’s  autobiography  of  1854,  ar- 
ranged and  annotated  by  Mr.  Sanford; 
the  second  part  considers  her  use  of  lan- 
guage, the  errors  most  frequently  made, 
and  the  extent  to  which  her  writings  may 
be  used  as  evidence  of  her  mental  state. 

Schmidt,  W. 

Hieronymus  Lorm.  Blindenjreund,  52, 
1932.  pp.  181-186. 

The  life  story  of  the  deaf-blind  writer, 
Hieronymus  Lorm. 

ScHWENGER,  A.  G. 

Memoires  sur  les  aveugles,  sur  la  vue  et 
la  vision.  Paris,  Amand  Koenig,  1800.  pp. 

85-9^ 

Directions  for  conversing  with  the  blind 
who  have  become  deaf  and  the  deaf  who 
have  become  blind,  with  a manual  alpha- 
bet for  this  use. 

Shaff,  E.  E. 

A deaf-blind  mother  who  is  doing  what 
others  say  is  impossible.  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  17,  1923,  No.  2.  pp.  14-17. 

The  life  of  a deaf-blind  woman  of 
Michigan  who  keeps  house  for  her  hus- 
band and  looks  after  her  child. 

Shaler,  S.  P. 

The  masters  of  fate,  the  power  of  the 
will.  New  York,  Duffield  and  Co.,  1921. 
pp.  147-198. 

Chapter  7,  “The  blind  and  the  deaf” 
gives  biographical  sketches  of  many  blind 
men  and  women,  among  whom  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller. 
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Stern,  W. 

General  psychology  from  the  person- 
alistic  standpoint;  translated  by  Howard 
Davis  Spoerl.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1938. 

Includes  many  references  to  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 


Helen  Keller.  Blindenjreund,  30,  1910. 
pp.  89-97,  106-109. 

Personal  impressions  from  a visit  to 
Helen  Keller. 


Helen  Keller;  die  Entwicklung  und 
Erziehung  einer  Taubstummblinden.  Ber- 
lin, Reuther  & Reichard,  1905.  yhp. 

A study  of  the  development  and  the 
education  of  Helen  Keller  from  the  psy- 
chological, pedagogical  and  philological 
point  of  view. 


Helen  Keller;  personliche  Eindriicke. 
Zeitschrift  fur  angewandte  Psychologic,  3, 
1910.  pp.  321-333. 

Impressions  from  a personal  visit  to 
Helen  Keller  in  order  to  supplement  an 
earlier  study  made  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able literature. 

Stevenson,  E.  A. 

Helen  May  Martin,  deaf-blind.  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind,  17,  1923,  No.  i.  pp.  32-33. 
A short  sketch  of  the  deaf-blind  pianist. 

Stewart,  D. 

Some  account  of  a boy  born  blind  and 
deaf,  collected  from  authentic  sources  of 
information.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Transactions,  1812.  ySp. 

Stories  of  James  Mitchell. 

Stone,  W.  M. 

The  education  and  aftercare  of  the 
blind-deaf.  International  Conference  on 
the  Blind,  Westminster,  1914.  pp.  521-540. 

A teacher  of  the  blind  discusses  various 
problems  met  with  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind,  and  mentions  some  of  the  bet- 
ter-known cases  of  deaf-blindness.  Some 
space  is  given  to  a survey  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  gainful  employment. 

Successful  blind  men:  William  E.  Cramer. 
Mentor,  2,  1892.  pp.  28-29. 

The  subject  of  this  short  sketch  was  a 
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successful  editor  of  a newspaper,  in  spite 
of  being  deaf  and  blind. 

SWEETSER,  K.  D, 

Great  American  girls.  New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  & Co.,  1931.  pp.  137-166. 

Includes  “Helen  Keller,  a girl  with 
courage”. 

Tate,  W.  H. 

The  deaf  blind.  New  Beacon,  16,  1932. 
pp.  102-103. 

A paper  given  at  a conference  for  home 
teachers  suggesting  ways  in  which  to 
make  the  relationship  between  the  home 
teacher  and  his  deaf-blind  client  more 
satisfactory. 

Taube,  O. 

Einzelausbildung  eines  taubblinden 
Madchens  in  Danemark.  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kinderforschung,  35,  1929.  pp.  494-508. 

Individual  education  of  a deaf-blind  girl 
in  the  Institute  for  the  deaf  at  Friedericia, 
Denmark.  Extensive  bibliography. 

Taylor,  E.  M. 

Music  and  light  in  the  dark  silence. 
Birmingham,  Cornish  Brothers,  Ltd.,  1936. 
649. 

Autobiographical  sketches  and  poems 
by  a deaf-blind  author. 


Occupational  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind-deaf.  New  Beacon, 
19,  1935.  pp.  234-237.  (Also  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind,  29,  1935.  pp.  158-161,  169.) 

Suggestions  for  making  the  lives  of  the 
deaf-blind  fuller  and  more  interesting. 


The  rainbow.  New  Beacon,  18,  1934. 
pp.  29-32. 

The  Honorary  editor  of  “The  Braille 
Rainbow”  tells  of  the  creation  of  this  spe- 
cial magazine  for  the  deaf-blind. 

Thomas  Stringer.  Mentor,  4,  1894.  pp. 
209-216. 

Contains  careful  notes  and  descriptions 
of  the  development  of  a deaf-blind  boy. 

Thomson,  W.  H. 

Brain  and  personality.  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1906.  pp.  204-215. 
Chapter  8,  “Brain  and  personality”  in- 
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eludes  a study  of  Helen  Keller  based  on 
T he  Story  of  My  Life. 

Tilney,  F. 

A comparative  sensory  analysis  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Laura  Bridgman.  Archives  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  21,  1929.  pp. 
1227-1269. 

The  first  part  considers  certain  theoreti- 
ral  postulates  concerning  mechanisms  un- 
derlying the  sensorium;  the  second  part 
evaluates  Helen  Keller’s  sensory  equipment 
and  compares  it  with  that  of  Laura 
Bridgman’s. 


A comparative  sensory  analysis  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Laura  Bridgman.  Eugenical 
News,  13,  1928.  pp.  156-157,  159-162. 

An  abbreviated  report. 


The  mind  of  Helen  Keller;  brain  spe- 
cialist analyzes  her  marvelous  senses  of 
touch  and  smell.  Personality,  2,  1928,  No. 
6.  pp.  1-6.  (Abbreviated  in  Literary  Di- 
gest, 99,  1928,  No.  3.  pp.  66,  68-69.) 

Volta  Bureau. 

Helen  Keller  souvenir  of  the  first  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Volta  Bureau, 
1891.  n.p. 

Contains:  Helen  Adams  Keller,  a bio- 
graphical sketch  by  Sarah  Fuller;  and  Fac- 
simile of  autograph  letters  from  Helen 
Keller. 


Helen  Keller  souvenir,  No.  2,  1892-1899; 
commemorating  the  Harvard  final  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  RadclifTe  College, 
June  29-30,  1899.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Volta  Bureau,  1899.  659. 

Preface,  John  Hitz;  Method  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  with  Helen  Keller,  A. 
Graham  Bell;  Instruction  of  Helen  Keller, 
Annie  M.  Sullivan;  First  year  of  college 
preparatory  work,  Arthur  Gilman;  Final 
preparation  for  college,  Merton  S.  Keith; 
Chronological  statement  of  studies,  Helen 
A.  Keller;  College  certificate  of  admission, 
Agnes  Irwin. 

Wade,  M.  H. 

The  wonder-workers.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  1929.  pp.  34-53. 


Chapter  2,  “The  magician  of  touch”  tells 
the  life  story  of  Helen  Keller. 

Wade,  W. 

The  blind-deaf;  a monograph.  Indian* 
apolis,  Hecker  Bros.,  1904.  I49p. 

A new  and  revised  edition  of  The  Deaf- 
Blind,  with  much  added  material. 


The  deaf-blind;  a monograph,  Indian- 
apolis, Hecker  Bros.,  1901.  Sop. 

Contains  a list  of  deaf-blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  short  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  some  of  the  better 
known  cases;  and  reports  on  their  educa- 
tion, written  by  their  teachers. 


The  senses  of  the  blind-deaf.  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,  54,  1909.  pp.  451-455. 

A short  article  on  the  perceptive  quali- 
ties of  the  blind-deaf,  with  refutation  of 
some  of  the  “myths”  circulated  about  this 
group. 

Waldstein,  L. 

The  subconscious  self  and  its  relation 
to  education  and  health.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1926.  pp.  61-67. 

Reports  an  attempt  to  discover  whether 
Helen  Keller  would  be  able  to  recall 
through  the  sense  of  touch  true  aural  im- 
pressions received  before  she  became  blind 
and  deaf  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months. 

Ward,  B.  M. 

Recalled  to  life.  Good  Words,  1897.  PP- 
272-275. 

The  story  of  Therese  Exner,  a blind- 
deaf  girl  educated  at  the  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes  at  Warzburg,  Bavaria. 

Weld 

Julia  Brace.  Religious  Magazine,  August, 
1837.  pp.  347-357- 

This  account  of  the  deaf-blind  pupil  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  is  taken  from  an  annual  re- 
port of  the  Asylum. 

White,  S.  J. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller.  Wide 
Awake,  27,  1888.  pp.  77-85. 

The  story  of  the  first  eight  years  of 
Helen  Keller’s  life. 
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Willard,  F.  E. 

Occupations  for  women.  New  York, 
The  Success  Co.,  1897,  pp.  310-316. 

Chapter  49,  “What  the  blind  can  do,” 
includes  stories  of  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas,  and  other 
famous  deaf-blind  pupils  of  Perkins  In- 
stimtion. 

Willey,  D.  A. 

The  deaf-blind.  Munsey's  Magazine,  30, 
1904,  pp.  739-743- 

Stories  about  Helen  Keller,  Linnie 
Haguewood,  Tommy  Stringer,  and  other 
famous  deaf-blind  persons. 

The  William  Terry  touch  alphabet  for  use 
by  the  deaf  and  by  the  deaf-blind; 
with  a brief  sketch  of  the  achievements 
of  Dr.  William  Terry  during  fifteen 
years  of  total  blindness  and  deafness, 
n.p.,  1917.  i6p. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.  Mentor,  3,  1893. 
pp.  46-53. 

Willie  visits  her  home  in  Texas  after 
two  years’  stay  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Wilson,  L.  L. 

The  new  schools  of  new  Russia.  New 
York,  Vanguard  Press,  1928.  pp.  86-89. 

Description  of  an  experimental  school 
for  the  study  of  the  deaf-blind  in  Khar- 
kov, Russia. 

WOOLLCOTT,  A. 

In  memoriam:  Annie  Sullivan.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  163,  1939.  pp.  305-308.  (Abbre- 
viated in  Readers  Digest,  34,  1939,  No. 
205.  pp.  68-71.) 


Reminiscences  of  Helen  Keller’s 
“Teacher”. 

Wrigley,  S.  J. 

Memoir  of  Edward  K.  Diettrich,  deaf 
and  blind,  a pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Philadelphia,  Collins,  1868.  52p. 

A teacher  of  a deaf-blind  boy  explains 
her  methods  of  instructing  him. 

Yarmolenko,  a.  V. 

[The  forms  of  speech  in  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren.] Vop.  Surdopedag.,  1940.  pp.  281. 
291.  (In  Russian) 

The  variations  of  six  forms  of  verbal 
speech  and  a seventh  form  (kinetic  speech) 
used  by  a group  of  deaf-blind  children 
and  the  conditions  and  factors  defining 
their  use  are  described  and  analyzed. 
Some  examples  of  children’s  letters  and 
compositions  are  added. 


[The  psychic  development  of  the  deaf- 
blind  before  education]  Sovets\aia  Nevro- 
patologia,  1941,  No.  6.  pp.  607-614.  (In 
Russian) 

The  psychological  data  on  the  psychic 
development  of  the  26  deaf-blind  children 
before  the  beginning  of  their  education 
show  that  their  perceptions,  notions,  and 
means  of  communication  varied  even  at 
this  period. 

Zech,  F. 

Erziehung  und  Unterricht  der  Blinden. 
Danzig,  A.  W.  Kafemann,  1913.  pp.  190- 
195. 

Survey  of  the  education  of  and  care  for 
the  deaf-blind  in  Germany  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
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Adams,  A.  C. 

Seeing  Europe  through  sightless  eyes. 
New  York,  The  Grafton  Press,  1929.  i93p. 

A blind  woman  tells  of  her  travels  in 
Europe. 

Arms,  M.  L.  D. 

The  world  as  I have  found  it;  sequel 
to  Incidents  in  the  life  of  a blind  girl,  by 
Mary  L.  Day.  Baltimore,  J.  Young,  1878. 

3i2p. 

Arogo,  M.  J. 

Souvenirs  d’un  aveugle,  voyage  autour 
du  monde.  Paris,  Hortet  et  Ozanne, 
1839.  4v. 

Memoirs  of  a blind  world  traveller. 
Baczko,  L.  von. 

Ueber  mich  selbst  und  meine  Ungliicks- 
gefahrten  die  Blinden.  Leipzig,  Paul  Gott- 
helf  Kummer,  1807.  247P. 
Autobiographical  sketches. 

Birrer,  j. 

Sonderbare  Erinnerungen  und  merk- 
wiirdige  Lebensfahrten  des  Jakob  Birrer 
der  in  seinem  vierten  Lebensjahre  an  den 
Kinderblattern  ganzlich  blind  geworden 
. . . dargestellt  von  H.  Nageli.  Zurich, 
Orell,  Fiissli  und  Co.,  18-?  2iop. 

Braddy,  N. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  story  behind 
Helen  Keller.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Dou- 
bleday, Doran  & Co.,  1933.  365P. 
Biography  of  Helen  Keller’s  teacher. 

Bretz,  a. 

I begin  again.  New  York,  Whittlesey 


House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1940.  20ip. 

The  autobiography  of  a woman  who  be- 
came blind  in  adult  life. 

Broc,  H.  de. 

Les  aveugles  celebres.  Abbeville,  C.  Pail- 
lart,  1 9-?  156P. 

A collection  of  biographical  sketches  of 
famous  blind  persons. 

Brooke,  S.  A. 

Milton.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Co., 
1899.  i67p. 

Brown,  E.  G. 

Milton’s  blindness.  New  York,  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  1934.  itiyp. 

The  author  of  this  book  on  Milton  is  a 
blind  woman,  who  through  this  work 
earned  her  Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia 
University. 

Butterfield,  R. 

A1  Schmid,  marine.  New  York,  Farrar 
& Rinehart,  1944.  142P. 

The  story  of  the  hero  of  Guadalcanal. 

Campbell,  M.  R. 

The  life  of  Walter  L.  Campbell.  New 
York,  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1917. 

30ip. 

Biography  of  a blind  American,  well- 
known  in  journalism  and  in  public  life. 

Champlin,  j. 

Early  biography,  travels  and  adventures 
of  Rev.  James  Champlin,  who  was  born 
blind,  written  by  himself.  Columbus, 
1842.  2o6p. 
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Chevigny,  H. 

My  eyes  have  a cold  nose.  New  Haven, 
Yale  University  Press,  1946.  2739. 

The  author  describes  what  becoming 
blind  in  adult  life  has  meant  to  him. 

Courtney,  A.  V. 

Anecdotes  of  the  blind,  with  a memoir 
of  the  author.  Boston,  The  author,  1835. 
52p. 

Dahl,  B. 

I wanted  to  see;  with  a foreword  by 
W.  L.  Benedict.  New  York,  The  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  1944.  2 1 op. 

Autobiography  of  a visually  handi- 
capped girl. 

Day,  M.  L. 

Incidents  in  the  life  of  a blind  girl. 
Baltimore,  James  Young,  1878.  2o6p. 
Autobiography  of  a blind  girl. 

DeKroyft,  H.  A. 

A place  in  thy  memory.  New  York, 
J.  F.  Trow,  1864.  19  Ip. 

Autobiographical  material  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  a friend. 

Delius,  C. 

Frederick  Delius;  memories  of  my 
brother.  London,  Ivor  Nicholson  & Wat- 
son, 1935.  277p. 

Biography  of  the  famous  composer,  who 
was  blind  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Dixon,  J.  M. 

The  valley  and  the  shadow,  comprising 
the  experiences  of  a blind  ex-editor.  . . . 
New  York,  Russell  Bros.,  1868.  336p. 

This  book  was  written  some  months 
after  the  author’s  loss  of  sight. 

Dorn,  K. 

Ein  stilles  Licht;  Lebensbild  eines  treuen 
Dieners  des  Herrn,  nach  zuverlassigen 
Quellen  bearbeitet.  Bad  Blankenburg, 
Harfe,  192-.?  779. 

Biography  of  a German,  blinded  in 
World  War  I. 

Douard,  C. 

Impressions  d’une  seconde  vie.  Brux- 
elles, Robert  Sand,  1921.  1039. 

Autobiography  of  a French  woman 
painter,  who  became  blind  in  adult  life. 


Dufau,  P.-A. 

Souvenirs  d’une  aveugle-nee,  recueillis 
et  ecrits  par  elle-meme,  publics  par  P.-A. 
Dufau.  Paris,  J.  Renouard,  1851.  288p. 

Memoirs  of  a woman,  born  blind,  edited 
by  P.-A.  Dufau.  Translation  into  German 
by  J.  G.  Knie,  Breslau,  1852. 

Egloff,  L. 

Luise  Egloff,  die  blinde  Naturdichterin; 
zum  besten  der  Badarmen  heausgegeben 
von  Edward  Dorer.  Aarau,  H.  R.  Sauer- 
lander,  1843.  331P.  port. 

Autobiography  of  a blind  German  au- 
thoress. 

Elliott,  M.  H. 

Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe’s  famous 
pupil  and  what  he  taught  her.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1903.  394p. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

Espinola  Veiga,  j. 

A vido  de  quern  nao  ve;  memorias  de 
un  cego,  psicologia  e educacao,  vida  de 
varios  cegos.  Sao  Paulo,  J.  Olympio,  1946. 
250P. 

Life  and  education  of  a man  blind  from 
birth. 

Farnham,  C.  H. 

A life  of  Francis  Parkman.  Boston,  Lit- 
tle, Brown  & Co.,  1901.  394p. 

Biography  of  an  American  author, 
whose  eyesight  was  severely  handicapped. 

Fawcett,  M.  G. 

What  I remember.  London,  T.  F.  Un- 
win Ltd.,  1925.  27 Ip. 

A biography  of  the  blind  English  Post- 
master General,  written  by  his  wife. 

Fechner,  H. 

Hanns  Fechners  Lebensabend.  Berlin, 
Rembrandt,  193-.?  2239. 

A collection  of  sketches,  by  various  au- 
thors, about  the  German  painter  Hanns 
Fechner,  who  became  blind  in  middle 
age. 

Fenn,  W.  W. 

Half-hours  of  blind  man’s  holiday,  or 
Summer  and  winter  sketches  in  black  and 
white.  London,  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
Searle,  & Rivington,  1878.  2v. 
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Fiske,  J. 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  interpre- 
ter of  science  for  the  people.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1894.  597P. 

Freeman,  A.  J. 

Freemans  levnadssaga;  fran  morker  och 
sorg  till  ljus  och  frojd.  Moline,  A.  J.  Free- 
mans For  lag,  192- ? ii3p.  (Swedish  and 
English  text.) 

The  life  story  of  a blind  evangelist  in 
the  Middle  West. 

Frost,  E.  B. 

An  astronomer’s  life.  Boston,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.,  1933.  3009. 

The  famous  astronomer  was  blind  the 
last  years  of  his  life. 

Fuller,  H.  A. 

Where  dark  shadows  play,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Will  Carleton.  Milwaukee, 
H.  A.  Fuller,  1890.  1499. 

Autobiography  of  a blind  lecturer. 

Galeron  de  Calonne,  B. 

Dans  ma  nuit.  Paris,  Alphonse  Lemerre, 
1897.  ii8p. 

Autobiography  of  a French  deaf-blind 
woman. 

Gregg,  W.  H. 

Secrets  of  fate  unlocked,  or  From  pos- 
sibility to  reality.  Lincoln,  The  author, 
1901.  2389. 

Autobiography  of  a former  graduate  of 
the  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Handy,  W.  C. 

Father  of  the  blues,  an  autobiography; 
edited  by  A.  Bontemps,  with  a foreword 
by  A.  Niles.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1947.  3179. 

Harry,  G. 

Man’s  miracle;  the  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  her  European  sisters.  New  York, 
Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  1913.  1979. 

Haun,  E. 

Jugenderinnerungen  eines  blinden  Man- 
nes;  mit  Geleitwort  von  Heinrich 
Lhotzky.  Stuttgart,  Robert  Lutz,  1918. 
304P- 

Memories  from  the  youthful  days  of  a 
blind  man. 


Hawkes,  C. 

Hitting  the  dark  trail.  New  York,  H. 
Holt  & Co.,  1915.  1769. 

Autobiography  of  a blind  naturalist 
and  writer  of  many  books. 


The  light  that  did  not  fail.  Boston, 
Chapman  & Grimes,  1935.  1789. 

This  is  the  second  autobiographical 
book  by  Clarence  Hawkes. 

Henri,  P. 

Lavie  et  I’oeure  de  Louis  Braille.  Paris, 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1952. 

I29p. 

This  biography,  written  by  a blind 
Frenchman,  is  based  on  records  available 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind  in 
Paris,  France. 

Hentzschell,  j.  F. 

Des  blinden  Clarinettvirtuosen  Leben 
und  Kunstreisen  durch  Deutschland  und 
im  Ausland,  von  ihm  selbst  verfasst.  Dres- 
den, The  author,  1861.  729. 

Autobiography  of  a blind  German  mu- 
sician. 

Hoffman,  W. 

Mein  Weg  zum  Gliick;  Erlebnisse  eines 
deutschen  Kriegsblinden.  Miinchen,  J.  F. 
Lehmann,  1931.  1539. 

Hollins,  A. 

A blind  musician  looks  back;  an  auto- 
biography. Edinburgh,  William  Black- 
wood & Sons,  Ltd.,  1936  4789. 

Holmes,  A.  A. 

Lost  vision.  New  York,  The  DeVinne 
Press,  1888.  95p. 

Autobiography  of  a blind  American 
woman  poet. 

Holt,  W. 

A beacon  for  the  blind;  being  a life  of 
Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1914. 
343P- 


The  light  which  cannot  fail;  true  stories 
of  heroic  blind  men  and  women.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1922.  4199. 

Most  of  these  stories  are  of  men  blinded 
. in  World  War  I. 
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Houldey,  W.  E. 

Ziska,  the  blind  hero  of  Bohemia;  a 
sketch  of  the  Hussite  reformation  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  London,  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  18-? 
loop: 

Hoyt,  A.  M. 

Unfolding  years;  the  events  of  a life- 
time as  recalled  and  written.  Washington, 
Walter  Conway  & Associates,  1950.  i25p. 

Hussein,  T. 

An  Egyptian  childhood;  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Taha  Hussein,  trans.  by  E.  H. 
Paxton.  London,  George  Routledge  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  1932.  i68p. 


The  stream  of  days;  a student  at  the 
Azhar;  translated  by  H.  Wayment.  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1948.  i34p. 
Sequel  to  An  Egyptian  Childhood. 

Ireland,  A. 

An  adventure  with  a genius;  recollec- 
tions of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  & Co.,  1920.  236P. 

IWASHASHI,  T. 

Light  from  darkness.  Chicago,  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  1933.  i03p. 

Autobiography  of  a blind  Japanese 
scholar. 

Kane,  A. 

The  golden  sunset,  or  The  homeless 
blind  girl.  Baltimore,  J.  W.  Bond  & Co., 
1867.  235p. 

Autobiography  of  a blind  girl. 

Keller,  H.  A. 

Helen  Keller  in  Scotland,  a personal 
record  written  by  herself;  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  James  Kerr  Love.  London, 
Methuen  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1933.  2i2p. 


Helen  Keller’s  journal,  1936-1937.  Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co., 
1938.  3I3P- 


Midstream,  my  later  life.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  1929. 
3629. 

Helen  Keller’s  second  autobiography, 
bringing  her  life  story  up  to  the  age  of  50. 


My  religion.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Dou- 
bleday, Page  & Co.,  1927.  2o8p. 


Optimism,  an  essay.  New  York,  T.  Y. 
Crowell  and  Co.,  1903.  759. 

Reissued  as  The  Practice  of  Optimism, 
1915;  and  as  My  Key  of  Ufe  {Optimism'), 
1926. 


Out  of  the  dark;  essays,  letters  and 
addresses  on  physical  and  social  vision. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  1907.  2829. 


The  story  of  my  life,  with  her  letters 
(1887-1901)  and  a supplementary  account 
of  her  education,  including  passages  from 
the  reports  and  letters  of  her  teacher, 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  by  John  Albert 
Macy.  New  York,  Grosset  & Dunlap,  1911. 

44ip. 

Helen  Keller’s  first  autobiographical 
book,  originally  published  in  1902. 


The  world  I live  in.  New  York,  The 
Century  Co.,  1908. 1959. 

Kuchhauser,  J. 

Erinnerungen  aus  der  hochstmerkwur- 
digen  Lebensgeschichte  eines  jungen  The- 
ologen,  welcher  blind  war.  Hercher  bei 
Bonn,  1851. 1589. 

Kugelmass,  j.  a. 

Louis  Braille;  windows  for  the  blind. 
New  York,  Julian  Messner,  1951.  i6op. 

A highly  fictionalized  biography. 

Lamson,  M.  S. 

Life  and  education  of  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  & Co.,  1881. 
373P* 

The  author  of  this  book  was  Laura 
Bridgman’s  special  teacher. 

Lang,  P. 

Den  Kopf  hoch!  Ein  Ratgeber  fiir  Er- 
blindete  und  deren  sehende  Umwelt. 
Wurzburg,  H.  Sturtz,  1918.  i66p. 

Includes  a collection  of  biographical 
sketches  of  well-known  blind  people. 
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La  Sizeranne,  M.  de 
The  Blind  Sisters  of  Saint  Paul.  London. 
K.  Paul  Trench,  Trubner  & Co.,  Ltd., 
1907-  303P- 

Gives  the  story  of  the  French  sisterhood 
made  up  of  blind  nuns. 


Impressions  & souvenirs  d’aveugle;  avec 
une  preface  de  Francois  Coppee.  Paris, 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  189-.?  ii5p. 

Memoirs  and  observations  of  the  French 
benefactor  of  the  blind,  who  was  himself 
without  sight. 

Lindberg,  A.  E. 

The  blind  Swedish  evangel.  Rev.  A.  J. 
Freeman.  Moline,  The  Author,  1917.  Spp. 

Longbottom,  E.  H. 

Silver  bells  of  memory;  a brief  account 
of  my  life,  views  and  interests.  Bristol, 
Rankin  Bros.,  1933.  37ip. 

Autobiography  of  a blind  woman. 

Lowry,  G. 

From  Mons  to  1933.  London,  Simpkin 
Marshall,  Ltd,,  1933.  I33p. 

Autobiographical  sketches  by  an  Eng- 
lish osteopath,  blinded  in  the  World  War. 


Helping  hands.  London,  John  Lane, 
1935.  I28p. 

Autobiographical  sketches  by  an  osteo- 
path, who  became  blind  in  World  War  I. 

Luthmer,  K. 

Die  Geschichte  meiner  Erblindung.  Hei- 
delberg, The  author,  1897.  io6p. 

Autobiographical  sketch  of  a German 
officer,  who  was  shot  through  the  eyes 
during  military  maneuvers  in  1893. 

Macaulay,  R. 

Milton.  New  York,  Harper  & Bros., 
1935-  I53P- 

Macmillan,  D. 

The  life  of  George  Matheson.  London, 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1907.  369P. 

Biography  of  the  blind  Scottish  min- 
ister. 

Mahon,  Lord. 

The  life  of  Belisarius.  London,  John 
Murray,  1829.  473p. 

Biography  of  the  famous  Roman  gen- 
eral, who  became  blind  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 


Mannix,  J.  B. 

Heroes  of  the  darkness.  London,  S.  W. 
Partridge  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1911.  32ip. 

A collection  of  life  stories  of  well-known 
blind  people. 

Martin,  F. 

Elizabeth  Gilbert  and  her  work  for 
the  blind.  New  York,  Macmillan  & Co., 
1887.  307p. 

Biography  of  a blind  Englishwoman 
who  did  much  work  for  the  blind  of 
her  country. 

Messinger,  R. 

Sentiments  on  resignation.  Schenectady, 
The  author,  1820.  240P. 

This  book  was  written  two  years  after 
the  author  lost  his  sight. 

Milburn,  W.  H. 

The  pioneer  preacher;  or.  Rifle,  axe, 
and  saddle-bags,  and  other  lectures.  New 
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